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WINTER’S TALES 1 d ERIC LINKLATER 
The Ultimate Viking 


Short stories by Kingsley Amis, William Cooper, 
Gerald Hanley, L. P. Hartley, Storm Jameson, 
Pamela Hansford Johnson, Bryan MacMahon, 
Frank O’Connor, V. S. Pritchett, Osbert Sitwell, 


Peter Towry and Frank Tuohy. /Jilustrated. 16s. 


This life of Sweyn Asleifsson, last of the great 
Vikings, is told as a key to the mystery of pagan 
heroism. Illustrated. 21s, 


3 
- 

A. L. ROWSE 
WALLACE KIRKLAND ZI 
£ 
> 


The Expansion of Elizabethan 
Adventures of a Cameraman 


England 


‘It blazes with spirit. It fulfils the hardest task 
of the historian, that of breathing authentic life 


Wallace Kirkland, Life magazine photographer 
for fifteen years, recalls the stories behind some 
of his most famous photographic assignments. and realism into the past.’-—cyRIL FALLS (Daily 
16 full-page plates. 21s. b Telegraph). ; Illustrated. 30s. 
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Daily Mail Book of the Month Book Society Recommendation 





by Charles Carrington 


: 
4 
) 
4 
i RUDYARD KIPLING: His Life and Work 
> 
a 
$ 





‘Provides an admirable account of this fascinating and extraordinary man . . . Charles Carrington’s is a genuine por- 
trait, which can be recommended not only to lovers of Kipling but to every student of human nature. .. . A sound, 
¢ scholarly, well-documented book, yet never for a moment dull.’—PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail). Illustrated. 25s. 
t Leather Editions 
4 Now available again, Six famous stories by Rudyard Kipling, in the well-remembered red leather pocket edition, 10s, 6d. each ) 
: PUCK OF POOK’S HILL KIM THE JUNGLE BOOK ¢ 
4 THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK STALKY & CO. JUST SO STORIES 4 
The Maltese Cat, Rudyard Kipling’s great polo tale, now reprinted, with illustrations 
7 in colour and in black and white, by Lionel Edwards, R.I. (Cloth binding). 10s. 6d. d 


MARY CLIVE 
Christmas with the Savages 


‘Enchanting and extremely funny. The children 

are real and appalling, the rich Edwardian back- 

ground is fascinating.’—STORM JAMESON. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


ELIZABETH FAIR 


Seaview House 


A comedy of village life, by the author of Land- 
scape in Sunlight, The Native Heath, and Bramton 
Wick. 12s. 6d. 


LANE KAUFFMANN 
The Perfectionist 


MARIE MUIR 


Leezie Lindsay 


This story of suspense, about a man who thinks 
he has murdered his wife undetected, has been 

: described by the New York Times as a ‘near- 
‘ classic.” 12s. 6d. 


* ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 - 


‘I like her strong sense of the contemporary and 
her unexaggerated realism which rings true... 
it has vitality. —Yorkshire Post. 12s. 6d. 
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INDECISION AND ABSTRACTION 


was a good one up to the retirement of Sir Winston 

Churchill. Since April, however, the fact that the pilot 
has been dropped has become only too evident. In two vital 
sectors of British foreign policy indecision and abstraction are 
at the moment vying with one another in producing effects 
which are bad and may become worse if left unchecked. 

In Cyprus we are presented once again with the familiar 
panoply of colonial unrest. As Field-Marshal Sir John Harding 
returns once again to his uneasy satrapy he is faced with the 
depressing spectacle of British troops failing to suppress 
terrorism, of crowds of demonstrators only dispersed by the 
use of tear-gas and of youths inflamed with romantic poetry 
having to be taken seriously by the ruling power. Now, it may 
be that the hopes of the British Government will be fulfilled 
and that Archbishop Makarios and enough of his supporters to 
matter will accept its offer of local independence, while remain- 
ing free to demand enosis at some future date. But, if the object 
of the operation is merely to get the Archbishop to slow up the 
Stages of his drive for union with Greece, then it is difficult to 
see why the word self-determination is so rigorously excluded 
from the vocabulary of the Colonial Office. Their motto should 
be ‘if it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were done 
quickly.’ As it is, they seem to be ‘letting “I dare not” wait upon 
“I would,” like the poor cat ’i the adage.’ It is indeed true, as 
Lord Stanley of Alderley says in an article on another page, 
that the Cyprus problem is complex; but that is no reason for 
doing nothing decisive about it. Lord Stanley’s solution to the 
problem seems to be based on an optimism which circum- 
stances scarcely warrant. 


Ts record of the present Government in foreign affairs 


Worse could be said about British policy with regard to 
Israel and the Arab States. Here Sir Anthony Eden’s Guildhall 
speech appears so ill-advised as to be positively disastrous. No 
doubt, he did not intend to give the impression that Great 
Britain was sliding out of her guarantee of the armistice (the 
Foreign Office has denied that that is what he meant), but what, 
in the name of Bismarck, is a responsible statesman doing 
phrasing an important speech so badly as to give rise to such a 
misunderstanding? Moreover, when, as seems to be the case, 
he advocates territorial concessions by Israel to achieve a peace 
treaty with the Arab States, such a policy is both foolish and 
unrealistic. Foolish, because it would be sacrificing a State 
which is certainly pro-Western and which, incidentally, British 
policy called into existence, for the dubious friendship of 
States whose rulers’ wavering protestations of friendship are 
not in the least reciprocated by their subjects and which may at 
any time be subject to convulsions which would overturn their 
present governments and substitute systems competing in 
anarchy. Unrealistic, because no territorial concessions that 
Israel could make (short of the cession of her whole territory) 
would satisfy Arab opinion, and because the value of an 
Anglo-American guarantee of her shortened frontiers would 
be vitiated by their previous abandonment of the 1949 line 
under what amounts to an Egyptian threat of doing a deal with 
Soviet Russia. What lesson are the Arab States to draw from 
this speech, if not that playing one side against the other pays 
more solid dividends than being a loyal ally has done in a 
month of Sundays? And what meaning are the Israelis to 
attribute to it if not that a Middle Eastern Munich is about to 
be done at their expense? In rejecting the Eden proposal, Ms, 
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Ben-Gurion was doing no more than expressing the feeling of 
his countrymen. 

Of course, the explanation of Sir Anthony’s attitude is not 
far to seek. He has personally negotiated two Anglo-Egyptian 
agreements, and, no doubt, a belief that a déal can be done with 
Egypt is now almost as much part of his mental equipment as a 
Foreign Office hat. But the plain fact of the matter is that no 
deal about Israel can be done with Egypt except on terms that a 
British government could not possibly accept. What use is it 
weakening Israel without disarming Arab hostility towards her, 
and what chance is there of disarming Arab hostility? To ask 
these questions is to disbelieve the possibility of a negotiated 
settlement at this time. No such settlement will be possible until 
the Arab States have accepted (in the fullest sense that the 
word can bear when used of public opinion) the fact of Israel’s 
existence. At the minute there is no sign that they are ready to 
do so. The calming influence of time and a cool armistice 
should be left to do their work. The Western Powers should 
afford such support to Israel as leaves her free to live without 
fear within her present frontiers. Then sooner or later, with or 
without Soviet arms, the Arabs may be ready to talk. 


TOWARDS ABOLITION 


HE National Campaign for the Abolition of Capital 

Punishment got off to a rousing start last week with a 
successful meeting at Central Hall, Westminster. Almost 
simultaneously the Home Secretary announced that he had 
finally decided not to act upon any of the Royal Commission’s 
proposals, which required legislation. This Home Office intran- 
sigence is, in one respect, to be welcomed. It ensures that the 
afgument remains clear-cut. 

The treatment given to Mr. Silverman’s Abolition Bill intro- 
duced under the ten-minute rule on Tuesday was significant. 
The last time he introduced such a Bill it was opposed and 
defeated. This time nobody opposed it at all. Why? There was 
a good deal of unofficial whipping and the Government Whips 
feared that if they allowed a vote they would probably be 
beaten, such a surprising number of Conservatives had decided 
to support the Bill or to abstain. This would have been em- 
barrassing to the Government, particularly in view of the Home 
Secretary’s decision last week. It was therefore decided that 
silence was the only hope, and Mr. Silverman got leave to intro- 
duce his Bill unopposed. 

There are of course still many procedural difficulties in Mr. 
Silverman’s way. But if, as seems likely, he manages to collect 
the signatures of a majority or near-majority of the House in 
support of his Bill the Government will be hard put to refuse 
time for discussion. Whatever the Home Secretary may say, 
there has plainly in recent months been some shift of opinion 
against hanging and this encoqurages Tory MPs to support 
abolition. Mr. Lloyd George will soon have to make up his 
mind whether to attempt a serious defence of hanging or 
whether to advise the Government to remain neutral. Whatever 
he decides, there is a good chance that the aim of the National 
Campaign—abolition within twelve months—will be realised. 


ABUSE OF PRIVILEGE 


HE Daily Herald’s Parliamentary Correspondent claimed 

that Members on both sides of the House applauded 
Lieutenant-Colonel Marcus Lipton’s decision to withdraw his 
charge that Mr. H. A. R. Philby was the third man in the 
Burgess-Maclean case. But other reporters were much more 
impressed by the chilly silence in which Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lipton’s statement was heard. The few muttered ‘Hear, 
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hears’ which greeted it were not, as the Mancheste 
Guardian’s Parliamentary Correspondent pointed out, ‘the 
generous recognition which the House usually accords q 
Member confessing an error.’ And rightly so, because Liey. 
tenant-Colonel Lipton did not give the impression of a map 
confessing an error. He seemed, rather, to be wriggling out of 
a piece of peculiarly unsavoury deception. His apology to Mr. 
Philby, such as it was, is only part of the story. He still owes 
an explanation to the House, and to the public, of why he 
declared himself to be in possession of evidence against Philby 
(which, he said, he was prepared to give before an inquiry) 
when, in fact, it appears that there was no evidence to give. The 
House is normally indulgent enough to forgive the Member 
who hunts the headline in a blatant way (and there are plenty 
of them). But the Lieutenant-Colonel’s smearing of a man’s 
integrity falls into a different category altogether. Privilege has 
been wantonly abused. 


RATES, RINGS AND RESEARCH 


By our Industrial Correspondent 


WwW: disputes these days tend to grow more and more like 
professional boxing matches; for long periods the con 
testants are locked together in apparently inextricable clinches, 
from which they periodically emerge to make wild passes at 
each other, before relapsing into deadlock. Finally, a decision 
is reached which, if not ‘rigged,’ was at least expected by both 
sides from the beginning. But the current dispute in the printing 
trade is unusual; it reveals the astonishing change that has 
been taking place in the trade union movement. Once upon a 
time the printing unions opposed the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery with Luddite ferocity, in case it should 
throw their members out of work. But here they are today, in 
their London Typographical Journal, damning the employers 
for not installing machinery fast enough! 

The reason is that the unions have so successfully resisted 
dilution that they have nothing to fear from unemployment; 
the better the machinery installed, the easier their work and 
the higher their wages will become. They can even call their 
wage claim a public service; it should compel employers to 
become more efficient. True; but they should not forget the 
third party to this dispute—the public. The fate of the Sunday 
Chronicle and the Daily Dispatch is a sombre: reminder that 
newspapers here, even if they can boast circulation figures that 
would excite envy in any other country, can be throttled by 
high production costs. It is not the gutter press that suffers, 
either: it is normally the better-quality papers, running as they 
do on smaller margins of profit. 

Employers’ organisations have been active this week. The 
Chambers of Commerce have published their detailed memor- 
andum on monopolies which they have sent to the Board of 
Trade, giving what may be called the reasonable employers’ 
line; but they were unwise to drag in the old argument that 
legislation against restrictive practices ought to cover unions 
as well. The trade union system is based on restriction; whereas 
the employers, at least in the private enterprise sector, operate 
through competition—and must continue to do so, or the 
sector will not remain private for long. 


The Chambers of Commerce Association also participated, 
along with other employers’ organisations, in a meeting to 
discuss export market research. Too often in the past, as one 
speaker put it, market research from this country has consisted 
of the chairman of the company taking his wife to, say, Canada 
at the firm’s expense (and at the taxpayers’). After a few days 
spent trying unsuccessfully to answer the technical questions 
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put to him by interested parties, he goes to the Rockies for a 
vacation, and returns to England full of the delights of Canada, 
but empty of orders—and leaving behind him there an impres- 
sion of British incompetence. So long as there was a seller’s 
market in exports (to judge by the latest trade returns, there 
still is, in spite of warnings) market research got little attention; 
but with Mr. Butler trying to make manufacturers concentrate 
on exports, the position is changing. The trouble is that no body 
exists to do the job that the British Export Trade Research 
Organisation used to do, in helping the small employer who 
cannot do his own research. A Government body exists to help 
him if he is going into the dollar market, but it is Treasury- 
bound, and consequently unable to give help where help is most 
needed—to firms which have no prima facie case for entering 
the market. But to judge by the interest in this meeting, pro- 
moted by the Royal Society of Arts, a new research organisa- 
tion should not be long in coming. 


THANKS TO MOLOTOV 
From our German Correspondent 


R. MOLOTOV has once again been kind to the Germans. 

By his straightforward exposition of the aims of Soviet 
policy in Europe he has spared the moderate centre parties, 
which today means more than two-thirds of Western Germany, 
a great deal of indecision and heartburning. It was accepted in 
Germany from the start that this Geneva conference was not 
going to bring German unity any nearer than the previous 
conferences, but there had been many fears that the Soviet 
Foreign Minister might use subtle tactics to spread suspicion 
between Western Germany and her Western Allies and heighten 
the tension between the two main parties inside the country. 
The opposite has happened and it is now up to the West to 
consolidate this advantage. 

The Spirit of Geneva as distilled by Khrushchev and Bulganin 
made many Germans uneasy. Entspannung, an even more 
graphic word than détente, slowed up the formation of the 
West German armed forces. The first ‘Summit’ conference 
showed that tension could be relaxed, at any rate in theory, 
without a step being taken towards a solution of the German 
problem. There was an uncomfortable feeling in Bonn that 
the three Western powers were more interested in fixing the 
present equilibrium with the seal of peaceful co-existence than 
they were in obtaining free elections in Germany. Dr. Adenauer 
had to go to Moscow to show his people that he, too, was ready 
to draw the consequences of Entspannung, dangerous though 
they might be. The Saar plebiscite proved how far the attraction 
of the European formule had dwindled in a single year. The 
driving power of Western Germany’s European policy sud- 
denly failed as if the current had been switched off at the 
mains. 

Mr. Molotov could have capitalised all these assets if he 
had shown a sweet reasonableness at Geneva. If he had held 
up Germany’s membership of NATO as the only obstacle to 
unity he would have given a new hope to the neutralist forces 
in Herr Ollenhauer’s opposition. Instead he put a new, sur- 
prisingly harsh emphasis on the unassailability of the Socialist 
order in East Germany and the historical inevitability of 
Marxism and thereby relieved the Western powers of any 
further need to prove their verbal devotion to the cause of 
German unity. 

The Christian Democrats in Western Germany have been 
quick to seize the initiative again and treat the Spirit of Geneva 
as evaporated for good. Herr Blank, the modern Scharnhorst, 
invested the first 100 officers and NCOs of his new democratic 
army last Saturday, the 200th birthday of the Prussian army’s 
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great reformer. Herr Schroeder gave his consent to the transfer 
of most of the Frontier Police to the regular forces. The first 
cadre companies of the army, navy and air force will be on 
parade at Andernach, Wilhelmshaven and Norvenich in the 
first week of January. In the political sector a resolute attempt 
is being made to revive Europe, and it was significant that the 
first foreign visitors whom Dr. Adenauer received during his 
convalescence were M. Pinay and M. Spaak. The Christian 
Democrats are understood to be planning a nation-wide cam- 
paign to bring the old ideals of integration and Franco-German 
rapprochement before the public eye once more. 

As so often in the past, the Germans will consider the Saar 
as the indicator of success or failure in European policies. The 
French acceptance of their defeat in the plebiscite of October 23 
has been commendably realistic, and M. Pinay, by consenting 
to tripartite negotiations with the future freely-elected govern- 
ment of the Saar, has at last adopted a really promising base for 
a settlement. The other unknown quantities are Dr. Adenauer’s 
own health and the intentions of the Russians once they have 
installed their own ambassador in Bonn. The Russians are 
clearly hoping for a happy hunting-ground for Mr. Zorin once 
the country has lost the leadership of Dr. Adenauer and the 
Christian Democratic Union has to fight for its survival as a 
coherent party. Mr. Zorin has had his pitch badly queered by 
Mr. Molotov, and it will be a long time before he can persuade 
any influential West German politician that there is any future 
in direct dealings with Moscow. But Mr. Zorin can wait and 
Dr. Adenauer cannot. 


Portrait of the Week 


T HIS week has seen Geneva grinding to its close with very 
little hope on any’ side that anything very substantial 
would be achieved. All that was achieved in fact was 
some sharp remarks from M. Molotov about the undesirability 
of unleashing the dregs of society on the Soviet Union, a phrase 
that hardly seemed very well chosen for a discussion on how 
to increase East-West exchanges. Perhaps, however, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister was merely trying to establish his Marxist 
impeccability. Germany? Nyeft. Disarmament? Nyet. East- 
West contacts? Nyer. After this forbidding row of negatives it 
is hardly surprising that M. Molotov’s concluding platitudes 
about wanting to continue the good work have not been taken 
very seriously. Significantly enough, Mr. Macmillan—who has 
described Geneva as at best a stalemate, at worst a step back- 
wards—has gone off to Baghdad where he is to attend the 
meeting of the Baghdad Pact (or ‘northern layer’) council. 
For it is still the Middle East that is holding everyone’s 
attention, and where the old Arab-Israel mincing-machine of 
statesmen’s reputations is still hard at work—on no less a 
piece of material than Sir Anthony Eden. Israel has already 
rejected the Eden plan for arbitration between her and the 
Arab States, which Sir Anthony put forward at the Guildhall, 
and this is hardly surprising when it is considered that the 
territorial concessions suggested would represent a com- 
promise between Israel’s present (and real) frontiers and the 
Arab (unreal) claim for the partition line originally suggested 
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in 1947 in totally different circumstances. As to the Arab States 
it appears unlikely that anything but the disappearance of 
Israel from the map would satisfy them. The Egyptians may 
have taken some comfort in an opposite direction earlier this 
week, when the Sudanese government of Ismail el-Azhari fell 
following the defection of four under-secretaries, but when a 
new government came to be formed the Prime Minister was 
found to be back at the old stand. 

Elsewhere in the Mediterranean area, Sir John Harding has 
returned to Cyprus and the worst disorders yet, Archbishop 
Makarios has been visiting Athens, and the Sultan has returned 
to Morocco. In Algeria emotion and the dismissal of several 
officials have been caused by the escape of the leader of the 
Aures rebellion, Ben Boulaid ben Mustepha. However, the 
really big stuff in the way of excitement has come from the 
traditional home of revolutions, South America. In Brazil a 
coup d'état by the army has narrowly forestalled another coup 
d’état by other bits of the army assisted by the navy and air 
force. The object of the forestalling operation was to ensure 
that the newly-elected president of Brazil, Senhor Kubitschek, 
should take up his office in January. The provisional President, 
Senhor Carlos Coimbra da Luz, has been deposed. In the 
Argentine General Lonardi, the provisional President, has been 
replaced by the Chief of Staff, General Pedro Aramburu. The 
dispute between General Lonardi and the army seems to have 
been over the question of how intransigently repentant 
Peronistas should be treated. General Lonardi was for modera- 
tion in his dealing with partisans of the defeated dictator. It 
now seems that the army was not. 

Other foreign news includes the same old discussion about 
admissions to the UN. There are eighteen candidates for admis- 
sion, and Britain is to support them all, even Outer Mongolia. 
South Africa has once again walked out of the UN, following 
on the decision of the Assembly to hear the Rev. Michael Scott 
on the position of native tribes in South-West Africa. Mr. 
Stevenson is to stand as a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination this year. President Eisenhower has returned to 
Washington and is, symbolically, to convalesce at Gettysburg. 
Mme Coty, the wife of the French President, has died. The 
French airport strike, which is paralysing European air traffic, 
has now spread to other parts of France than the Paris region. 

At home the time of Parliament has been taken up with 
Budget measures, and Mr. Gaitskell has been seen to make the 
Freudian gesture of brandishing a fur-lined slipper on the floor 
of the House. The Government is proposing to amend the law 
on drunken driving in order to exclude from its scope drivers 
not actually driving a car, though theoretically in charge of it. 

Great Britain is to have rocket-jet fighters, though some 
commentators have found this announcement a little belated. 
Transatlantic steamship fares may .be increased, Canadian 
Pacific liners are no longer to call at the Clyde and the service 
between Southampton and Le Havre is to be closed down by 
British Railways, since it has been losing money at the rate of 
£2 per passenger carried. Trinity College, Oxford, has appealed 
for £100,000 to carry out restoration work to buildings. It will 
be interesting to see whether they get it. The strike at the works 
of the Hawker Aircraft Company at Blackpool still continues, 
as does that in the Rolls-Royce factories in Scotland. A token 
strike is threatened on the Northern Underground line. 

Miscellaneous news includes an outbreak of piracy in the 
Pacific, where the launch Joyita has been found floating empty 
and damaged near the Fiji islands with the twenty-five people 
who were on board missing. The explanation of this may be 
simpler than it looks, for it is said that there are gangs of 
Japanese soldiers who were left behind in the Pacific islands 
during the war and have taken to piracy as a means of getting 
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a living. In America a man has blown up an air-liner kill 
forty-three people, including his mother, who, by a curious 
coincidence, was well insured. Venezuelan horses ran first and 
second in the Washington international race. The British’ 
horse came last. The Central Rabbinical Council has adviseg 
orthodox Jews not to admit TV to their homes, and the BBC 
nearly scored a signal success in its death grapple with CTV by 
bagging the Test matches. The deaths have occurred ip 
America of Robert Sherwood, the playwright, and Bernard de 
Voto, the historian of the American frontier. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


sks day after I saw the veteran cars arrive on the front 
at Brighton I saw pictures of the veteran statesman 
arriving back in London. I frankly admit that I experi- 
ence from any contact with Sir Winston Churchill, his oratory, 
his writing or even his hats the same sort of sensation as Dr. 
Trevelyan says he experiences when he walks over the Roman 
Wall and stubs his toes on the stones at Cambridge or Four- 
stones. I feel I am walking with history. But the man is not 
dead yet, and from what I have heard he is fully alive and 
rearin’ to go. Well, no one will stop him. When Mr. Harold 
Macmillan returns to England also, and the anxiously awaited 
debate on Geneva takes place, that, I suggest, is the occasion 
when Sir Winston Churchill should make his reappearance in 
the House of Commons. He is at his greatest and his most 
illuminating when he takes some decisive happening in world 
affairs, looks at it, ponders over it, growls about it, and puts it 
into the perspective of the centuries. Now that the Geneva 
spirit has been soured, spilled, poisoned, decanted, or whatever 
has happened to it, this surely is the time when Sir Winston 
Churchill should give something of his wisdom and experience 
to the world. When he went to Fulton and Zurich he was not in 
office on either occasion. But the speeches he made changed the 
minds and actions of nations. Because there are interested 
people in his own party who would wish him to remain quiet, 
may I say, from the humble attics of Gower Street, that he 
owes it to the world to speak soon? 
* 


I wrote four weeks ago that I thought it was quite likely 
that Mr. Harold Macmillan would develop a foreign policy of 
his own. Once, when he arrived in America, he hinted just so 
much. When asked by journalists there whether he was going 
to carry out ‘the Eden policy’ he replied quickly that, on the 
contrary, he hoped to carry out ‘the Macmillan policy.’ In 
private he has expressed these ambitions even more strongly. 
Now, after the failure of the Geneva conference, he is faced 
with a situation which compels him to rethink British foreign 
policy earlier and more quickly than he probably wished. Mr. 
Macmillan, I think, will take a tougher line with the Russians 
than his predecessor did during the last two years; and if that 
does not mean very much after the Russians have made a tough 
line almost unavoidable I am prepared to hazard the suggestion 
that he would have taken a tougher line anyhow. Meanwhile, 
what, I wonder, are the co-existence boys at the Foreign Office 
doing and thinking now, those who helped to create the sickly 
atmosphere of friendship with the Russians after the last 
Geneva conference? As the Minister of State contemplates the 
results of the policy which reached its climax at Geneva in the 
summer, does he ever recall Lear’s unhappy words to Cordelia: 
‘Nuttin’ will come of nuttin’; speak again’? Lear was speaking 
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to his daughter. Mr. Nutting can speak again if he wants to. 
But perhaps it would be easier for him if he didn’t. 
~ 

Two letters are published this week commenting on a para- 

ph which I included in this column a week ago. I then took 
to task twelve ‘young’ men who rather pompously thought that 
the climate of opinion in this country was becoming such that 
‘young’ people must inevitably feel suffocated by it. (Other 
generations of young men would have set about altering the 
climate.) I want to be a little more serious this week in answer 
to the sincere letter from Mr. Lindsay Anderson. He says that 
he is surprised that I did not recognise the ‘Establishment’ in 
action in the affair of Princess Margaret and Group Captain 
Townsend. Mr. Michael Foot made much the same point 
against me in the Daily Herald. Come, gentlemen, I am not 
quite blind, and I can read. I am not quite so innocent as to 
assume that the horrifyingly pharasaical leader in The Times 
was just a jeu d’esprit of Oliver Edwards. Certainly one could 
hear the ‘Establishment’ creaking as it tried to move into action, 
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and I probably know one or two details about how it moved 
which are unknown to the signatories of the letter to the Daily 
Express. But from what I gather are the facts, I do not think 
that the ‘Establishment’ mattered at all in this case. I think 
Mr. Anderson and his friends should be careful of assuming 
that what the Manchester Guardian and the Daily Express 
think are the facts necessarily are. A lot of people at the time 
thought they knew all about the pressures which were brought 
to bear at the time of the Abdication. Every source which has 
been made available since has shown that they were wrong. 
They could be wrong again. 
* 

I met last week a prominent young Conservative intellectual 
of high Ministerial rank. He had never heard of Professor 
Michael Oakeshott. That he could be entirely ignorant of the 
most formative conservative political thinker of his generation 
perhaps explains what is wrong with the new young Conserva- 
tives. They are not politicians at all. | have said it before: they 
are managers. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


I WAS DELIGHTED to see Admiral Sir William James raising 
the question of censorship under the Official Secrets Act in The 
Times the other day. Nothing is more infuriating than the way in 
which nameless and faceless men in the back rooms of White- 
hall spend months over harmless manuscripts in their self- 
justifying endeavours to see that they are either mutilated or not 
published at all. I know someone who has written a biography 
of a famous sailor, largely based on material collected from 
standard British, German and American histories, biographies 
and autobiographies. His manuscript had the blessing of the 
Director of Naval Intelligence, but in the course of time it fell 
into the hands of the bureaucrats in the back rooms, who saw 
fit to recommend its banning because it mentioned certain 
events which had taken place—forty years ago! Happily this 
author was a man of experience, and his book is being pub- 
lished. But if he hadn’t known the ropes, three years’ work 
might have been jettisoned and its subject left in obscurity. 
This bureaucratic excess of zeal is peculiarly futile, and even 
harmful, because all that the author who suffers at its hand 
has to do is to publish his book in America—uncensored. I 
agree with Admiral James that the Privy Councillors who are 
to examine security procedures now applied to the public 
services should look into the matter of censorship. 
* cal ” 
LET’S FACE IT, said the Daily Mirror; up to now the conference 
has produced nothing but a dismal drainiffg away of the 
Geneva Spirit. The Mail, with a different story, suggested 
that Mr. Molotov had drowned the Geneva Spirit in bitters. 
The Sunday Times, in a headline to Sir David Kelly’s article, 
stated that the Geneva Spirit was under proof, and the Man- 
chester Guardian agreed that the Geneva Spirit was at any rate 
diluted; but the Spectator added that Geneva Spirits will 
almost certainly remain an essential ingredient of a Molotov 
cocktail. Pharos, for his part, hopes that the Geneva Spirit 
has gone well and truly down the drain—the phrase, not the 
reality, such as it is. Thanks to the efforts of busy journalists, 
to whom any sort of metaphor is a godsend, the Geneva Spirit 
nauseates me just as much as the National Cake used to. 
* * *” 

I WAS inclined to discount the rumours which have been 
circulating recently about the tyre monopoly. The accusa- 
tion that the Monopolies Commission Report on the tyre ring 
was being held up at the request of the ringers themselves 


seemed too fantastic to be credible. But Mr. Thorneycroft has 
now admitted that it was correct. The ring have asked him, he 
says, to excise parts of the report, and he is deliberating 
whether he should agree ‘in the national interest.’ I under- 
stand that ‘the national interest’ in this case is the export trade. 
It is undoubtedly true that some countries have anti-cartel 
regulations which could be invoked against importers; that 
is to say, a Ruritanian tyre manufacturer might secure a ban 
on English-made tyres if this Monopolies Commission Report 
reveals (as, of course, it will) the existence in Britain of a ring. 
But does this mean that it is in ‘the national interest’ to censor 
the report? I would say that is stretching the interpretation a 
little far—even farther than the idea that it is ‘in the national 
interest’ to have two television programmes showing the Test 
matches! But apart from this, the tyre industry will only do 
itself harm by seeking to disguise its restrictive practices. 
Under the forthcoming Bill it will have a chance to justify 
them, which is a very different thing; but there is no excuse 
for trying to Keep them secret. 
* *” * 
THE COMMERCIAL TELEVISION people cannot be very happy 
about the results of the survey conducted by the hardware 
retailers, which have been published this week in the Hard- 
ware Trade Journal. Of the retailers in the transmitting area, 
nearly three-quarters of those who have answered a question- 
naire on the subject say that they are unable to trace any sales 
directly or indirectly to television advertising. “There is little 
doubt,’ the Journal says, ‘that the benefits received from com- 
mercial television advertising of hardware products have, so 
far, been negligible.’ Obviously it is too early yet to reach any 
definite conclusions, because TV advertising depends heavily 
on repetition. But of one thing I am quite certain: if the 
figures do not show a rapid improvement in the next few 
months, there will be strong pressure by the advertisers for 
more say in CTV. They have never made any secret of their 
conviction that the TV Act, by divorcing them from any con- 
nection with (let alone control over) programmes, has made 
itself unworkable: and such surveys as this can only confirm 
them in that view. 
” * * 

WHEN I WROTE my (well deserved) puff for UNICEF (UN 
Children’s Fund) Christmas cards the other week I said that 
‘the sale of one box of ten cards means, for example, that fifty 
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children can have milk every day for a week.’ A box of ten 
cards costs 7s. 6d. and a few readers have written to question 
the calculation. One of them says in parenthesis, ‘one teaspoon- 
ful?’ Not at all: one glass per child per day for a week. The 
milk is dried; it comes cheaply in bulk from various countries; 
and the cost per glass (mainly transport) works out at a fifth 
of a penny. 
+ * + 

THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS has published Joseph Chiari’s 
play, Mary Stuart. 1 was glad of the chance of reading it in 
book form. When I saw it in Edinburgh at the Festival last 
year, with Catherine Lacey in the title role, I was struck by 
the power and quality of many of the scenes. There have been 
a great many plays in English about Mary, but none that I 
have read has the depth of feeling which informs this one. 
This is not quite so surprising as it may seem, for Mr. Chiari 
is a Corsican who knows Scotland better than most Scots. He 
became de Gaulle’s representative there in 1940 and was 
French Consul in Edinburgh till 1949. Everyone was sorry 
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when he left Edinburgh, first to lecture at Manchester Upi. 
versity and then latterly in London. I now look forward to his 
debut as a playwright in London. 
* * * 
THIRTEEN HUNDRED years ago the King of Mercia built g 
monastery beside the River Nene. On this site stands Peter. 
borough Cathedral, one of the finest medizval churches of the 
West, and the thirteenth centenary has been chosen as the 
moment to launch an appeal for funds to carry out the much- 
needed works of repair and restoration. The sum of £100,000 
is needed to ensure an income sufficient to preserve the ancient 
fabric. 
* * * 
A FRENCH 
LONE WOLF? 
Professor Desmond Williams 
writes about Paul Reynard 
—The Irish Press. 


Tiger Reynaud, I presume? PHAROS 


Power to the Eggheads 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


Democratic nomination for President was an honour which 

almost any prudent politician would have gone to some 
lengths to avoid. It then appeared quite certain that it would go 
by default to Adlai Stevenson. Stevenson was ready to accept it 
out of a sense of obligation to the party and out of his intellec- 
tual’s conviction that it is a good thing to keep controversy 
alive. He knew very well how dim the outlook for victory was. 
This knowledge, it may reasonably be assumed, was not as 
dismaying to him as it was to others. Stevenson is anything but 
an irresponsible man, but his personal responses tend to be 
ambivalent; he is at once exhilarated and appalled by the 
thought of being President of the United States, and it would 
no doubt be difficult for him to say which reaction is the more 
powerful. It could well have been, though, that the prospect of 
a lively autumn dialogue with the President, coming to a close 
with Stevenson graciously extending his best wishes to Mr. 
Eisenhower upon his re-election, was a more appealing one 
than campaigning for the office and winning it. It is in any case 
a stock joke among Stevenson’s friends that nothing could have 
brought more melancholy into his life than the improvement of 
his party’s chances of winning the 1956 election. ‘Now he’s 
really frightened,’ they say. 

It is now taken for granted everywhere that the outlook for 
the Democrats is very bright indeed. The trend of last year’s 
elections, in which the Democrats won control of both houses 
of Congress and of the machinery of government in several 
large states previously held by the Republicans, was confirmed 
last week, when they made further gains in cities, villages and 
counties all across the country. The Democratic outlook would, 
of course, be less bright if the President were to decide to run 
again or if Earl Warren, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
were somehow to be forced to accept the nomination he keeps 
insisting he will not have. Even so, the Democrats would seem 
to stand a vastly better chance than they did two months ago. 
Many voters, certainly, would be reluctant to support a 
candidate they knew to have undergone a serious illness, and 
many others would be inclined to judge the Republican ticket 
as much by the man standing for Vice-President as by the 
Presidential nominee. As for the Chief Justice, he has always 
been an immensely popular figure, and his political strength is 
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now augmented by the great dignity of his present office. A 
recent poll has given him a slight edge over Stevenson, but his 
advantage, unlike that which the President enjoyed last sum- 
mer, is the sort that might quite easily be overcome by a 
vigorous Democratic campaign. A vigorous Democratic cam- 
paign is simply one in which the Democrats get full value, or 
something approximating it, from their clear superiority in 
numbers. There are somewhere between five and fifteen million 
more Democrats than Republicans. To capture the Presidency, 
the Republicans must get a certain number of independent and 
Democratic votes. The Democrats need only conquer dis- 
affection and apathy in their own ranks. , 

The President’s illness, then, has made the Democratic 
nomination a pearl of great price among men of substance in 
the party, and no man will get it merely for his willingness to be 
a goat. Adlai Stevenson will not get it without extending him- 
self. He is meeting strenuous opposition from W. Averell Harri- 
man, the Governor of New York, and from Senator Estes 
Kefauver, of Tennessee. Governors Frank Lausche, of Ohio, 
and Mennen Williams, of Michigan, are considered by many to 
be serious candidates. Others may be led to the post in the 
months to come. Stevenson has accepted the challenge and 
announced that he will press his claims on his party. 

Though he now has some powerful and determined rivals, it 
is difficult to imagine his party failing to nominate him. Steven- 
son’s position in the 1956 Democratic convention will have a 
good deal in common with President Eisenhower’s position at 
the Republican convention three years ago. Eisenhower was 
nominated because the Republican Party wished to take advan- 
tage of his prestige. The delegates themselves bore him no great 
affection. The man they liked was Senator Taft, who had 
fought the Democrats while Eisenhower was enjoying their 
favour and whose doctrinal purity was not open to question. 
But a simple piece of logic destroyed the convention’s resistance 
to Eisenhower and its loyalty to Taft: those Americans who 
would vote for Taft would vote for Eisenhower also, if Eisen- 
hower headed the ticket, while millions who would vote for 
Eisenhower on any ticket would never vote for Taft. 

In Stevenson’s case, it is not so much a matter of the millions 
who will vote for him and for no other Democrat as of the many 
thousands who are prepared to work for him as they would 
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work for no one else. Stevenson’s admirers are less numerous 
than Eisenhower’s but they burn hotter. There is a missionary 
spirit among the Stevenson aficionados that makes the strength 
of each as the strength of ten—or, more likely, one hundred. It 
ig a most impressive thing, and the Democratic convention 
could be expected to take it seriously into account even if it 
were a good deal less impressive than it is. For what a party 
always wants in the way of a candidate is a man who can bring 
to the organisation something it does not already have. Harri- 
man and Kefauver cannot do this. They are the Democratic 
Tafts of 1956. They could command the loyalties of the people 
who year in and year out have voted the Democratic ticket, but 
they could do little else. As a matter of fact, they are not quite 
as strong in their party as Taft was in his, for the man they 
oppose, Stevenson, is not an outsider, as Eisenhower was, but 
an authentic Democrat with as many battle stripes as either of 
them. 

Eisenhower’s following was—and, for that matter, still 
pretty much is—outside the ranks of the really active party 
workers. Stevenson’s following, however, has infiltrated quite 
deeply into the Democratic organisation, and this infiltration 
has a significance that goes far beyond its possible or probable 
bearing on developments next year. To speak of ‘Stevenson’s 
following’ is really to speak of a new American class, a kind of 
élite that has appointed Stevenson its spokesman and has 
increased its power through his leadership but that would exist 
and be heard from even if there were no Stevenson. The term 
‘egghead’ has been coined as a designation for the type, and it 
is fitting at least in the emphasis it places on one part of the 
anatomy. As the word is used in the press, it is intended to 
stand for the intellectuals, and if a broad construction is put 
upon ‘intellectuals,’ then one could define the Stevenson follow- 
ing in this way. But when Americans speak of ‘intellectuals,’ 
they generally have in mind a professional class—people who 
devote most of their time contributing to or studying abstruse 
disciplines—and the élite that seems to be a new force in 
American life and that is organised for the present under 
Stevenson’s leadership is a good deal larger group than that 
comprised by the professional intellectuals. To a degree, it em- 
braces them, though only to a degree, for among the higher 
highbrows.and avant-gardists there is a kind of revulsion to- 
ward the Stevenson cult and a determination to stay outside it 
and thereby avoid middlebrow contamination. The really potent 
elements in Stevenson’s following are the non-professional 
intellectuals—the thousands who, among our millions of reci- 
pients of higher education, have been permanently affected by 
the liberalising influences of the universities, the prevailing 
liberal tone in our literature, and by the general respect for 
such things as wit and good prose that a liberal education is 
supposed to inculcate. 


The eggheads may be found almost anywhere: they are 
housewives, doctors, dentists, clerks, schoolteachers, newspaper 
reporters, lawyers, clergymen, even now and then business 
people, They are men and women—but particularly women— 
who are in the mainstream of American life, or at any rate 
middle-class American life, but who have in common a certain 
degree of alienation and who, with their numbers constantly 
being swelled by the universities, are numerous enough and 
influential enough in their communities to demand a voice in 
public affairs. 


The strength of the eggheads in the Democratic Party is not 
wholly to be explained by the power they have acquired under 
Stevenson’s leadership. It is largely a consequence of the en- 
feebling of the urban politicians, or city bosses, who once had 
the largest voice in any gathering of Democrats. A number of 


developments—the énd of immigration, the New Deal’s trans- 
fer of social services from municipal to national agencies, the 
spread of civil service and merit systems, the revelations of 
crookedness in city politics and the prosperity that has made 
most political jobs unattractive as a way of getting along in the 
world—have resulted in the wrecking of the old Democratic 
organisations in the large cities. They can no longer supply the 
manpower needed to keep the party going at anything like peak 
efficiency. For a time, it was thought that this loss of cadres 
could never be recouped, and perhaps it never will be. But what . 
has happened in community after community is that the red- 
neck types traditionally associated with thé party have either 
abdicated in favour of the eggheads or formed a partnership 
with them. It is an extraordinary thing, but its reality is beyond 
dispute. Anyone who keeps a weather eye on American poli- 
tical life these days is familiar with the young woman running 
a Democratic mimeograph machine or distributing its output 
and brightening at the mention of some recent polemi¢ in 
Harper's, some recent triumph of the New York City Center 
Ballet Company, or some new and startlingly advanced theory 
of nursery behaviour. It so happens that in the village in which 
I live, she and her formidable brothers and sisters last week 
turned out all but one of the Republican officeholders and in 
January will begin supervising our roads, running our schools, 
directing our constable, collecting our taxes, and presiding at 
the tribunal of the Justice of the Peace. 

Adlai Stevenson, in the phrase of another day, has these 
people in his pocket, and they are quite an asset. It could be rash 
to say flatly that they can win the nomination for him. More 
powerful interest groups than this one have met defeat in the 
past. But their strength will be felt next year and, increasingly, 
one imagines, in the years to come. Right now, Stevenson is the 
only Democrat who has an asset beyond those the others have, 
and his asset, unlike Eisenhower’s three years ago, will be at the 
convention in the flesh—and terribly articulate flesh it is, too. 
The odds favour the honouring of it. And the odds for the 
moment favour the Democratic candidate in the general 
election. 


This Malefactor 


This malefactor dies how many times a day, 
With warders in fair play 

With dominoes or rummy, draughts or whist. 
Let's hope they give the rope the proper twist! 


The brute who killed for passion, or for greed, 
Now waits a colder deed, 

Precisely done by one who is expert. 

For Christ's sake is it easy, will it hurt ? 


This malefactor dies how many times a night, 
Within a warder’s sight. 

And cons the details as he dreams and wakes. 
What happens if this bloody rope-length breaks ? 


This brute, who killed but once, dies now again, 
And often, without pain, 

Until his neck is broken, dead on time. 

Is it a fact they chuck you in quick-lime ? 


God give you Sunday patience till you die 
Beneath a Tuesday sky ! 

May God have special mercy to endow ! 
God, in your mercy, can’t you make it now ? 


JOHN PUDNEY 
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Solution for Cyprus 


By LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 
Nicosia, November. 


N dealing with the immediate problems in Cyprus it is of 
importance not to exaggerate the gravity of events in the 
island. Many sensational reports have come to hand of 

lawlessness and disorder. In fact, Cyprus today is no more 
dangerous than Soho would be without Jack Spot. There is 
certainly no hatred or indeed any emotion save that of excited 
youths (and the Levantine is easily excited) playing hookey 
from school and flouting authority. 

In the present conflict between Britain and Greece over 
Cyprus there is nothing of imperialism in Britain’s role; much 
less has she been in any sense influenced by considerations of 
amour propre. Great Britain is certainly loyally pursuing the 
policy of co-operation with the free world in containing the 
expansionist tendency of the slave world behind the Iron 
Curtain. In this matter diplomacy, military strategy, and faith 
in the ideal of the United Nations each play their part and go 
hand in hand with duty. 

There are two protagonists in the contest; evenly matched, 
yet with widely differing qualities. They are of course the 
Governor, Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, who represents 
legal tenure and authority, and Archbishop Makarios, who 
represents the sentimental aspirations of his flock and thirst 
for power for himself. Their weapons, too, are as different as 
their ideals. Field-Marshal Sir John Harding is one of the great 
men of his or any other generation. He combines a simplicity 
and directness of character with resilient strength, an imme- 
diate grasp of circumstance and detail, and an understanding 
kindliness in a degree which is quite unique. The Archbishop, 
who reminded me of no one so much as the late Earl Lloyd 
George, has in his armoury the determination to be a world 
figure (at all times a powerful stimulus), glittering wit, disarming 
charm, and a genius for dialectic which is very Greek, and 
above all a skill in skating round or rising above awkward 
situations and obstacles which is second to none. 

The forces which these two men muster on their respective 
sides are as different as their commanders. Sir John Harding 
disposes of 12,000 British soldiers, the vast majority of whom 
are National Service men. Easily the most outstanding 
memory of my stay in Cyprus is the patience, good humour 
and steadiness of the National Service men in circumstances 
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which might have tried veteran troops. The Archbishop's 

is pressed into’ service at an even earlier age than our own 
National Service men. It consists of boys for the most part 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. Their weapons are 
stones which they generally employ at maximum range, and 
home-made bombs which in a cowardly fashion they toss into 
bars as they fly past on a bicycle. In the best tradition of 
anarchy these bombs are immensely inefficient. 


Sir John Harding’s first task has of course been to re-establish 
law and order in the island. To this end he has instituted g 
system of reinforcing the Cypriot police whose morale had 
been shaken, though by no means shattered, by the outbreak 
of violence with a strengthening of British troops. Secondly, 
troops are now so disposed throughout the island as to be 
promptly available on the first signs of any illegal assembly, 

The second problem with which Sir John Harding has had 
to deal is that of the single terrorist with his bomb. This is 
clearly a much harder nut to crack. At first such incidents 
were countered by the imposition of a curfew in the town or 
village affected. This was much resented by the vast majority 
of citizens as being unfair to innocent parties as well as very 
restricting to trade. This latter touches the businesslike Greek 
Cypriot very closely. Just before I left Cyprus it was determined 
to try a more limited form of curfew, the bicycle curfew. Any- 
one found during curfew hours with a bicycle can promptly 
be arrested by the security forces. In this way trade can continue 
and I very much doubt whether the burning enthusiasm for 
enosis in the young Cypriot is sufficient to make him risk his 
neck in throwing bombs from on foot, in which condition he 
might even be chased by a law-abiding citizen and run the 
risk of being caught. 


The Turks in the present situation are behaving with a 
dignified calm and restraint which is beyond praise. They make 
no bones about being somewhat nervous of any change in the 
government of Cyprus, and their earnest wish is undoubtedly 
for the British to continue their administration. Their attitude 
is perhaps not entirely disinterested, for they are conscious of 
their lack of numbers and organisation. They are conscious, 
too—and this was most forcibly represented to me by every 
shade of Turkish opinion in Ankara—that we are in treaty 
relationship with Turkey and that it is essential to Turkey to 
have at least one outlet which is not commanded by Greek 
positions. If Cyprus became dominated by Greece such an 
outlet would be entirely denied them. Moreover, all responsible 
Turkish opinion both in Cyprus and in Turkey is very much 
aware of the circumstances in which the Ottoman Empire 
relinquished control of Cyprus to Great Britain. This was in 
order to get Britain’s guarantee of the Turkish frontiers against 
Russia. The Turks maintain, and with good reason, that the 
situation today is no less urgent than it was in 1878. 


* * * 


The Greek Orthodox Church is a political power in the 
medieval sense. It is as great a temporal as it is a spiritual 
power. And its weapons are extortion, mysticism and ignorance. 
The demand for enosis has been carefully fostered by the 
Church, using children as their executive instrument, for the 
forcible attainment of absolute power. Recently, the secret 
terrorist society ‘Eoka’ has come into being which shows signs 
of grown-up direction, but it too uses, for the most part, small 
boys as its main instrument. Overlaid on this are two other 
factors. First, the suddenly increased importance of Cyprus as 
a strategic foothold consequent on the abandonment of the 
Canal Zone; and secondly the fact that the attainment of 
political power by one man automatically sets in motion 
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machinery for the usurpation of that power. In the case of 
Cyprus this is further complicated by the fact that there are 
two contenders for Archbishop Makarios’s power: the Bishop 
of Kyrenia and a growing trade union movement, AKEL, 
approved of, but probably not very actively supported, by 
Russia, which has other Mediterranean fish to fry. In the 
struggle for power, and especially in the Ethnarchy Council, 
the Bishop of Kyrenia has sought for allies which he has found 
to his hand in left-wing circles; allies of undoubted strength 
but not strong enough (as yet) to menace the power of the 
Church. To retain power, his sole object, the Archbishop has 
had to do a tiger-riding act, over-emphasing the enosis line. 
But he is getting a little saddle-sore. 

In all this, Great Britain’s record has not been above 
reproach. For the first fifty years of British suzerainty, Cyprus 
was a Foreign Office commitment. Forty years ago it passed to 
the Colonial Office, which has, or had, neither the understand- 
ing nor the training for dealing with a civilised, complex, and 
Christian community. Cyprus has been run on a shoe-string. 
There is but one English school for its half-million inhabitants. 
Hospitals, roads, transport, harbour installations and public 
health, all activities in which the British have generally shown 
themselves liberal and far-seeing in their colonies, are practic- 
ally non-existent. And such of these benefits as do exist are of 
very recent origin. 

Now that, practically overnight, Cyprus has become of over- 
whelming strategic importance to ourselves and to the free 
world, these deficiencies have come home to roost, and our 
attention has been forcibly drawn to them by an outbreak of 
violence and terrorism. And let there be no mistake as to the 
vital necessity of our retaining Cyprus on our behalf and on 
that of NATO. We have treaty obligations to which we cannot 
be insensible in the Middle East, specifically to Turkey and to 
Israel. Moreover, ‘prestige’ is as important in the Middle East 
as is ‘face’ in China. So also is force, which is not the same thing 
as the use of force. 

The final factor to be considered is the Turkish question in 
Cyprus. The Turks form one-fifth of the population and lead 
separate lives. They have separate quarters in the towns. In 
the country a village is either Turkish or Greek. There are 
Turkish and Greek cafés, shops and cinemas. The separation is 
complete. A Turko-Greek marriage is unthinkable. For the 
moment the Greeks, in their campaign for enosis, are concen- 
trating on forcing the British hand; but if they were to succeed, 
the Turkish minority could expect no justice. Therefore, in 
addition to our strategic interest and treaty obligations, we 
have the moral obligation to protect those who place their trust 
in us. So long as the Turks feel that British power and justice 
will continue to ensure their rights as citizens they will remain, 
conscious of their numerical weakness, a stabilising and law- 
abiding factor in the situation. But if once the restraint of law 
and order were withdrawn, the Turks of Cyprus would fight 
for self-preservation with all the skill, bravery and fanaticism 
for which they are renowned. And they would not have to look 
far for outside help. 

Having re-established law and order in Cyprus, there remains 
what must be a long-term problem of rehabilitation. The object 
of our policy must be to establish a contented and prosperous 
community. To this end by far the most important activity is 
the establishment of educational facilities. More especially do 
I have in mind secondary schools. At present, education in 
Greek schools is of a low standard and not very widespread. 

While the long-term project of education is awaiting its full 
fruition we must undertake to develop the resources and 
amenities of the island. Amongst these I would give a very high 
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priority to transport in all its forms and to public health. 
Modern up-to-date road transport, better roads, and above all 
improved harbour and warehouse installations are an imme- 
diate necessity. As to public health, while much has been done, 
far more still remains to be done. The fact that in five years 
malaria has been totally eliminated from Cyprus, which had 
previously been one of the worst malarial districts in the world, 
shows what can be done. The next problem which could be 
tackled should be an onslaught on tuberculosis. This would 
require a very large programme of slum clearance. 


These and many other large-scale works of public benefit 
will have to be undertaken, and, wisely done, would certainly 
well repay the capital cost involved. It would much reduce 
opposition to them if the Cypriots themselves could be made 
to feel that these public benefits were not being imposed upon 
them from above, but were being entered into on the authority 
of a Government which was in some sense their own. To this 
end some form of self-government in Cyprus is essential. In my 
view it must be a government in which, to start with at any rate, 
the Governor would have to hold certain reserve powers such as 
defence, finance and foreign relations. In the granting of any 
such constitution there would have to be implicit the gradual 
attainment of greater powers of self-government and self- 
expression to Cyprus. Probably, it would be necessary to specify 
a term of years in which these objectives might be gained. If 
the people of Cyprus can be educated to see how varied is the 
association of nations in the Commonwealth, how tenuous and 
yet how strong is the link of the Crown, they will certainly at 
the expiry of any term of years laid down in the constitution 
come to see the advantages of remaining in it. 

The final problem which remains for solution is one which 
does not concern Great Britain alone. It is the military impor- 
tance of the island. Cyprus forms strategically the keystone of 
the whole Middle East. Militarily it is worth considering 
whether it should not become a NATO base instead of an 
advanced British base in the Near East. 

It seems to me that Cyprus is practically tailor-made for 
NATO. If NATO is really to mean something, its various 
members must accustom themselves to the idea that the advan- 
tages of belonging to it necessitate some sacrifice of sovereign 
power. Great Britain has been used to being in the forefront 
in setting an example, and some derogation of national 
sovereignty in Cyprus might well have a wide and beneficial 
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effect outside our own borders. It would be no very large 
sacrifice and a gesture quite out of proportion to its actual 
importance for us to make the military establishments of Cyprus 
a NATO commitment rather than one for the British Govern- 
ment. It would have the further advantage of reducing the 
insularity of the Cypriots who could feel that the military force 
which it is necessary to keep in their island was not that of 
an occupying power but rather one which guaranteed their 
safety in a free world. They would thus come to feel that they 
were an important part of the defences of freedom. 

If Cyprus were to pass into any other hands there is no 
question but that Turkey would feel herself so endangered as 
to bring about a rupture of our alliances with her, and this is 
a prospect which surely no responsible British Government 
would willingly face. The Turks are our staunch allies and 
are more resolutely opposed to the spread of communism than 
perhaps any people in the world. We can ill afford to weaken 
the strong ties of sympathy and interest which at present bind 
our two countries together. 

This must be the future for Cyprus. That we should make 
good the admitted deficiencies in our administration of the last 
forty years by instituting a far-sighted and liberal programme 
of reform, education and development. That we should show 
to the whole world that it is our intention not to abandon our 
strategic position in the Middle East, though, if it were found 
advisable, we would be prepared to share this obligation with 
the rest of our allies in NATO. If this policy is put into effect 
I have little doubt that for years to come the name of Cyprus 
will be as happily out of the newspapers as we all individually 
would wish our own to be. 


L’Entente Périlleuse 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


[= ‘ifs’ of history always have their fascination. It is 
sadly obvious that gigantic modern wars bring not 
merely material, but, even more, moral destruction. 
Moral habits that have been painfully acquired over the cen- 
turies are abandoned in the hour of fear and cannot be easily 
recaptured. The war leads to consequences far beyond those 
for which it was undertaken. They that draw the sword perish 
by the sword. Violence breeds violence, and wars bring other 
wars in their train. If we set the world of 1955 against the 
world of 1913, there are indeed some ways in which the former 
is better. There are, alas, many ways in which the latter was 
better. Could we not have had the improvements without the 
evils? It is therefore interesting, if. alas, futile, to see if there 
was any way in which that first gigantic catastrophe of 1914 
could have been avoided. 

As we look back on the nineteenth century we can see it as 
a century remarkable for its degree of international co- 
operation. By and large. power in the great nations was in 
the hands of statesmen who understood the delicacy of the 
international structure; who understood that in general it 
was the lesser evil to preserve the status quo, and that, where 
it had to be modified, it should be modified by agreement 
between the Powers; and that wars, if they could not be pre- 
vented, should be localised. Of course, these formule of 
international arrangement did not work with complete smooth- 
ness. The Turkish Empire was not liquidated, nor Italian and 
German unity created, without the shedding of a single drop 
of blood. Yet it is remarkable how little bloodshed there was, 
how successful were the efforts to localise the wars, how strong 
was the sense that it was better i ill off a war, even at the 
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price of sacrifice, than to allow it to drag on hopelessly till jt 
brought catastrophes far beyond itself. Large as they appeared 
to contemporaries, the wars of the nineteenth century were go 
wholly trivial in comparison with the wars of the twentieth 
century that we may look back on the ninety-nine years from 
1815 to 1914 as a century of peace. 

And of all the experiments of international co-operation 
of the nineteenth century the most remarkable was the division 
of Africa by the European Powers without conflict among 
them. Statesmen had the wisdom and restraint to understand 
that the condition of the success of the imperialist experiment 
was that the white races should not offer the spectacle of the 
masters falling out among themselves. 

That being so, perhaps the most serious blunder of which 
British policy has ever been guilty was that of allowing itself 
to become involved in the Boer War. The Boers were tiresome 
and obstinate people, but that is beside the point. The local 
consequence of victory has been that the Boers, who before 
they were defeated were masters of half South Africa, today 
are masters of all of it. The world consequences have been 
even more serious. British policy in the nineteenth century 
was a policy of isolation from continental entanglements. In 
days when it was not possible to get to this country except in 
a ship, and when we had more ships than anybody else, it was 
a very sensible policy (it is, alas, in this world of aeroplanes 
and guided missiles, not a possible policy today; but that is 
a wholly different matter); but the condition of success was 
that we should be careful never to follow a policy which united 
all the continental Powers against us. In the Boer War we 
committed the folly of adopting such a policy. Continental 
statesmen took the view that the condition of the success of 
the imperialist experiment was that the European Powers 
should not fall out among themselves. The British, as they 
thought, having received the lion’s share of the distribution, 
were, of all the Powers, the one least justified in quarrelling 
with other white men 

It is probable that Britain’s position was such that she could 
have afforded to continue her traditional policy in spite of her 
unpopularity, and to leave her recovery of favour to time. But 
that was not the policy which was pursued. Instead, with 
Lansdowne at the Foreign Office, Britain, by the Anglo- 
French Entente, definitely aligned herself with the one group 
of Powers on the Continent against the other. It was an entirely 
novel policy. Only a few years before, most people would have 
thought that if Britain had a natural friend on the Continent, 
it was Germany, and if she had a natural rival, it was France. 
Nor did anyone imagine for an instant that by the Anglo- 
French Entente we should be committed to a continental war 
on behalf of France—still less on behalf of Russia. It was 
Rosebery alone who had the prescience to foresee that once 
you form a special link with a Power, then, whatever the 
nominal limits to your obligation, in fact you cannot afford, 
once you have joined the group, to let your friend down any 
more, indeed, than he can afford to let his friend down. Britain 
could not afford to let France down. France could not afford 
to let Russia down. Russia could not afford to let Serbia 
down; and so, as a result of the Anglo-French Entente, we 
went to war some ten years later on behalf of a Serbian 
murderer. 

That that was a catastrophe is, of course, obvious enough. 
But could it have been avoided? Suppose that we had _ not 
signed the Anglo-French Entente and had continued with a 
policy of isolation. What would have happened? Germany 
would then have been so overwhelmingly the strongest Power 
on the Continent that France and Russia could not possibly 
have challenged her. However things might have worked them- 
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selves out in detail, Germany must have succeeded in making 
herself substantially the master of the Continent, and in doing 
so without war. Now the Kaiser’s Germany was not an 
especially lovable polity, and Germans, in their triumph, 
would doubtless have conducted themselves on many occa. 
sions, as is their habit, with an unattractive arrogance. Yet 
the Kaiser’s Germany was so incomparably more liberal a 
polity than any that was to be found anywhere on the Con. 
tinent a quarter of a century later that there was surely an 
ironic folly in fighting a gigantic war to overthrow it simply in 
order that, in turn, we should fight another gigantic war to 
overthrow its successor. If there had not been a 1914 war, 
Czarist Russia might have gone on a bit longer in a ram. 
shackle way and without war, and there was no reason why 
the Communists should have stepped into its shoes if and 
when it collapsed. The Austro-Hungarian Empire could have 
gone on, and that would have been an almost unmixed good. 
It is true that France, as it became increasingly obvious that 
she could never challenge Germany, would have lost her rank 
as a Great Power. But is it not obvious that she has lost her 
rank as a Great Power anyway? In fighting to defend her, did 
we not merely throw away 5,000,000 lives in an attempt to 
prevent the inevitable? Wars do not make all that difference— 
except, of course, to those who get killed in them. 

It is true that it is possible that in the long run Germany 
would have become so wholly predominant in Europe that 
she might have been able to challenge us overseas. There would 
have still been a good many hurdles for her to surmount before 
that happened; but even supposing the worst and most de- 
featist, it would only have meant handing India over to the 
Kaiser instead of handing it over to Mr. Nehru. It is not as if 
we have kept our Empire by winning our wars. 

Surely, then, it is just to say that there was absolutely no 
need to sign the Anglo-French Entente, and that if it had not 
been signed there would almost certainly have been no 1914 
war. Had that war been avoided, that would—to put it mildly— 
have been in itself an advantage; and there is much reason to 
think that without it the world would have been a better, a 
juster, a freer and, above all, a more merciful place today. 


Ill at Ease 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


F I were offered my life over again I would reject the offer 
| for many reasons, and among them not the least cogent 
would be the prospect of having to pass through the years 
of self-conscious adolescence again. This self-consciousness 
persists all too often even into old age but it is then condoned 
with the monosyllable ‘shy’ and too many elderly people are 
rather proud of being shy, discerning in it a quality that 
distinguishes them from the common herd. If they were told 
that they were intolerably self-conscious they might feel huffed. 
When the English are aware of what they suspect is a weakness 
to which they are prone, they often try to mask it with French 
as if to suggest it was so rare in England that it was necessary 
to find a foreign word for it. Thus the faux bonhomme who is 
such a familiar figure, especially in business circles and politics, 
is presented as an exotic, and thus self-consciousness becomes 
mauvaise honte when it passes the bounds of respectable shy- 
ness. 

The first agonies of self-consciousness are caused by aware- 
ness of being different from one’s fellows. School, especially 
the prep. school, inflicts this-upon childhood and adolescence 
with the ruthlessness of the Nazi philosophy. Indeed, I could 
make a case for the example of the English public school’s being 
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responsible for Fascism. Those hideous moments in the past 
when it was discovered that one still wore combinations instead 
of pants and vest or that a governess still presided over one’s 
home life! I believe that schoolboys of today are mercifully 
more free from obligations of uniformity than we were. I 
believe that even Wykeham’s adamantine mould is more 
flexible today. 

I was myself acutely self-conscious at the age of fifteen; 
fortified by a victory over my headmaster in refusing to com- 
pete for a scholarship at the University, | made up my mind 
to overcome this deplorable self-consciousness by drastic 
action. One of the things I most disliked doing was boarding 
a bus and finding that I had to walk the length of it to get a 
seat. Therefore I resolved to conquer this dread. In those days 
the table of fares occupied the space between the two front 
windows which looked out upon the muscular rumps of the 
horses. Some of the old red Hammersmith buses went to 
Liverpool Street, as I remember, and others to Aldgate. They 
used to stop as a matter of course alongside the narrow 
gravelled walk that led down past Olympia to Addison Road 
Station. Into the first one that came along I stepped, walked to 
the end of it and took a seat. Then, just after the conductor 
had pulled his bell for the driver to go on, I turned to the 
list of fares and exclaimed, if it was an Aldgate bus, ‘Oh, I 
thought this went to Liverpool Street.’ 

After which I made my way along past the passengers on 
either side and jumped off that bus. 

After | had done that half-a-dozen times with successive 
buses I did not mind how much the passengers seemed to be 
staring at the foolish schoolboy who had taken the wrong bus. 

The dislike of entering a crowded railway carriage, the 
horror of entering a drawing-room full of people, the embar- 
rassment of struggling past resentful people to a seat in the 
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stalls, all these ordeals ceased to be ordeals, and I was well on 
the way to conquering self-consciousness. 

Motor-buses will not provide a comparable test for the 
fifteen-year-old of today because they are so much more 
impersonal than the horse-buses of once upon a time. How- 
ever, equal opportunities are available in other directions and 
there is no doubt that the sooner one tackles this mauvaise 
honte of one’s own personality the better for one’s future 
comfort. I am sure that a resolute defiance of it at fifteen much 
lightened many ordeals of the future like entering a mess for 
the first time, taking one’s seat at the freshmen’s table in Hall 
for the first time, and so on. 

In later life I faced three stiff ordeals of self-consciousness. 
The first was when at thirty-one I had to become a junior 
subaltern again among professional soldiers for the Gallipoli 
campaign. I can name the moment when I lost that self- 
consciousness. It was about the second evening of dining with 
the GHQ mess on board SS Arcadian, when, apropos of the 
late F.M. Lord Birdwood’s KCSI, just gazetted, one of the 
junior staff officers said to the CGS: 

‘I hear, sir, that Birdie has got his KCSI.’ 

‘I’m not surprised,’ snapped the CGS. ‘He’s been writing 
home for it ever since he came out here.’ 

For a moment I half expected to look up and see the lean 
sardonic ghost of Henry Irving at the head of the table, for it 
was just such a remark as Irving might have made. “These 
soldiers are human,’ I told myself, ‘of like jealousies with 
authors, actors, painters, prizefighters, ballet girls, and bar- 
maids.” And my self-consciousness fled. 

The second ordeal was standing in the dock at the Old 
Bailey in January, 1933, and yet when I look back I wonder if 
it was such an ordeal. I think that the Judge was in some ways 
more embarrassed than I was because he so obviously felt a 
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contempt for what he thought was much ado about nothing. 
Moreover, I was sustained by the goodwill of the police. 
There was not a constable who did not take an opportunity 
to murmur ‘Good luck’ as he passed me along on my way. 
One went so far as to whisper hoarsely, ‘Good luck, sir. The 
police are all behind you in this business.’ And when I did 
enter the dock I was so surprised to find that it was large enough 
for nearly a dozen couples to dance comfortably that I became 
oblivious of the innumerable eyes gazing at me. 

My next ordeal was also legal but more formidable. This 
was when I argued an income-tax appeal before the Lords 
Justices. It was my maiden forensic effort, and my hand was 
shaking, as an old charwoman once said to me, like an ash-bin. 
However, their three Lordships were so courteous and sym- 
pathetic that my brief soon ceased to flap and I was able to 
present my case with reasonable clarity. Judgement went 
against me but it was so agreeably sweetened by the manner 
in which it was given that I quite enjoyed losing. 

One of the worst handicaps attached to self-consciousness, 
or shyness if you will, is the frequency with which shy people 
appear to -be brusque or cold or even positively rude. I have 
long made it a rule when somebody appears to be trying to be 
unpleasant to assume that this unpleasantness is the result of 
shyness, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred I have been 
right. It would add a lot to social ease if everybody who 
suspects anybody of rudeness would assume that the rude 
person was suffering the agony of shyness. I remember W. H. 
Davies telling me once that Sir Max Beerbohm had sneered at 
his wooden leg. I protested against this assertion with fervour, 
and assured him that Max Beerbohm was utterly incapable of 
sneering at anybody about anything. 

*You must get it into your head that Max is extremely shy,’ 
I told the poet, ‘and what you imagined to be rudeness was 
without doubt an egotistical delusion on your part.’ 

So if anybody who reads these words has been saying that 
he does not like So-and-So the novelist or Thingumabob the 
composer because he is always so arrogant and offensive, do 
let him make quite sure before this dislike congeals that 
So-and-So and Thingumabob are not two painfully shy people 
who would be glad to exchange all their success to feel imme- 
diately at ease in their critic’s company. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


EW things are more delightful than peculiar public 

positions, The City Remembrancer, for instance—what 

does he have to remember? I rang him up to ask. He 
was founded by Queen Elizabeth because he was able to write 
and remind the Queen (from his notes, I suppose) of what she 
was to do. He is a lawyer and has free access to all the lobbies 
in Parliament and a special seat behind the Serjeant-at-Arms 
in the House. He is Advocate for the City of London in Par- 
liament and Whitehall. But he tells me his position is schizo- 
phrenic as he also has to be Master of Ceremonies at City 
functions. I wish I had read law and passed the examinations. 
There are many little posts open to lawyers which I covet. The 
Recorder of London, Sir Gerald Dodson (author of ‘The 
Fishermen of England’ and other lyrics from the light opera 
The Rebel Maid), is also High Steward of Southwark, a post, 
Whitaker tells me, bringing in £79 7s. a year, the price of a 
really slap-up television set. And what about Captain C. 
BettesworthSanders, who is Secondary and High Bailiff of 
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Southwark? What does he do? He doesn’t sound like a lawyer, 
but his job is worth a dozen times as much as the 
Steward’s, though it is only secondary. Then why does the 
Apparitor-General for the Convocation of Canterbury, jp 
John Hanham, a lawyer baronet, live far away in Dorset? 
Would that I were the Dean of Arches and could tell you, 


Lost, OnE HERALD 


There are interesting posts for which non-lawyers might 
apply, such as Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac 
(£1,500 a year, rising to £1,750). If you are made Comptroller 
of the Mint you are, ipso facto, Engraver of the Queen’s Seals, 
What sort of an engraver is the Comptroller? Can he etch ag 
well? At Oxford the Summoner of Preachers receives £15 a 
year for writing letters to clergymen asking them to preach 
the university sermon. The two Clerks of the Market, the 
Registrar tells me, have even less to do. They attend the 
Bursars’ Dinner once a year and at the end of the meal tel] 
the College Bursars the current price of corn. For this they 
receive a fiver each. Does anyone at the College of Arms 
know where the Cork Herald is? I doubt if they know whether 
he is alive or dead. 


Tue LISTED AND THE LISTLESS 


Not so long ago there appeared a public advertisement that 
Hawksworth Hall in Yorkshire was for sale. This is an almost 
perfect English country house. It is a rambling building out 
side, and inside are Jacobean rooms with plaster ceilings of 
that date and a Georgian wing executed with all the rich 
elegance of the later eighteenth century. Yet the house is not 
the kind of thing an ‘art historian’ would label as ‘important,’ 
It is the gradual country growth of centuries, like a village 
church. It is not scheduled for preservation by any Govern- 
ment department because no lists have been compiled for this 
part of Yorkshire. Indeed, the inventory of what ought to be 
preserved among English buildings proceeds very slowly. 
Many counties and boroughs have not made their lists public, 
many other counties and boroughs have not been examined at 
all. The staff for making the lists,-under the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government, has been reduced by more than 
half. Those who remain are discouraged. There are many 
Hawksworth Halls in England which will be demolished with- 
out anyone being able to come to their rescue by invoking 
what little State legislation exists, simply because the buildings 
have not been listed by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government. It is a great mistake to imagine that listing is 
adequate protection. At best it only means that you may get 
to hear fine architecture is to be demolished. But it is better 
than nothing, and nothing protects the majority of English 
counties from the tree-murderers, the scrap-iron men, the 
demolishers and the sharks who follow in their wake. 


THE Love oF Gop 


My wife, returned from a tour in Italy, has noted the follow- 
ing translation for English-speaking visitors outside churches: 
‘No admittage to the people who is not dressed decently.’ (San 
Marino—an independent-Communist republic.) ‘The Venetian 
committee for the defence of children kindly requests both 
citizens and tourists to wear dresses more suitable to the 
propriety of the City of Venice, which in the wonderful pic- 
ture of her unmistakable tradition of noble behaviour, admits 
of no clashing discordance of strangely shaped or inadequate 
dress.’ ‘Ladies who wish to visit the scuola of religious art are 
requested to be suitably dressed in conformity with the serious- 
ness of this show.’ (Rimini.) 
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In many branches of light engineering today, gear wheels and pinions made of nylon 
are giving reliable service under conditions which would be fatal to metal. 
Great is the resistance of nylon — to shock, abrasion, corrosion, or sheer wear and tear. 
Hence its employment today not only to make 
Ge are d { or ac lio n attractive textiles, but also 
for really robust mechanical duties in 
the motor and other industries. I.C.I.’s nylon monofilament, in the form of tufts, 
is doing stout work on toilet and industrial brushes and, as strings, in tennis racquets. 
The surgeon, recognising its hygienic qualities, uses it to stitch wounds; 
it appears in the fisherman’s line, the housewife’s pot scourer. 
And new uses are continually being discovered 


for this tough and versatile material. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C_I.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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Strix 


The Little Christmas Trees 


' K 7 HEN I was a boy I believed in misers, I mean I 
believed that there existed people, like Scrooge, who 
hoarded money and spent much of their maladjusted 

lives gloating over their hoard; I thought of them as con- 

temptible. Today miserhood must be exceedingly difficult to 
attain. You can, or anyhow some people do, acquire large 
numbers of pound notes, but there is not much future in gloat- 
ing over pound notes. You cannot (whimpering with satisfac- 
tion the while) let them trickle through your fingers, a favourite 
indoor sport among misers when the currency was gold and 
silver; and if you hang on to them until you die we all know 
what happens. One is forced to the tentative conclusion that the 
true miser has been driven out of business, and survives only as 

a figure on a story-book tapestry, along with swine-herds, 

goose-girls and troubadours. 

If anybody had told me that I was a miser I should, until 
the other day, have referred him with a curt, mirthless laugh 
to my bank manager. But last week, while doing something that 
I quite often do, I realised that I was going through all the 
motions of being a miser. I had not, it is true, got my hands on 
any legal tender and I was not whimpering with satisfaction; 
but most of the other symptoms were in evidence. 

I was looking at some Christmas trees. Six winters ago I 
planted up two and a half acres of sour land, which had never 
grown a crop worth having since anybody could remember, 
with Norway spruce. Like most people, we normally use these 
trees in a mixed plantation, where they are useful as nurses 
for the slower-growing hardwoods and can be taken out and 
sold as Christmas trees at any stage of their development. But 
in this particular plot we planted them solid, as a cash-crop, 
with only two feet between the rows and one foot between the 
trees in the row. 43,500 seedlings, about as high as a man’s 
finger, went into the two and a half acres, which is roughly 
ten times the density of an ordinary plantation where the 
trees are four or five feet apart. This was done in February, 
1949. 

The seedlings, the planting and the fencing cost about £300. 
In the next two years we spent a further £120 on cleaning— 
i.e., cutting back grass and weeds so that the little trees did 
not get choked—and on ‘beating up,’ which means replacing 
casualties. So the total outlay was roughly £420. 

Some people think of Christmas trees, when doing duty as 
such, as tall, imposing growths, to whose apex the fairy can 
only be affixed with the help of a step-ladder. But in fact, of 
course, only a small minority of the population lives in homes 
capable of accommodating such massive symbols of festivity, 
and Christmas trees become marketable when they attain a 
height of eighteen inches. I started selling mine two years ago, 
when the best of them had passed that size. These sales were 
dictated not so much by the desire to get a quick return as by 
the fact that, with trees planted so close together, the biggest 
must be taken out or they suppress their neighbours. 

In 1953 we soli 7,400 trees for £650; in 1954 we sold 5,600 
slightly larger trees for £580 (the price dropped a bit last 
Christmas); and.in the course of the next three weeks we shall 
take out another 4,000 or 5,000 trees, which—once more—will 
have a greater average height and therefore a greater average 
value. The cost of lifting and grading the first two crops was 
£120, so that the net receipts from sales up to last Christmas 
were £1,110. By Christmas of this year the profit on my original 


£420 should, after six years, be roughly 300 per cent.; and 
there will still be some 25,000 Christmas trees left. 

But where (asks the insufferably perspicacious reader) does 
the miser come in? From the data with which Strix compla- 
cently provides us it is easy to reconstruct the even less attrac 
tive figure of a profiteer, of a bloated, anti-social landowner 
growing rich by pandering to a bourgeois tradition with its 
roots in paganism, selfishly misusing land which might surely 
be induced, at whatever expense, to grow a few nourishing 
potatoes. A miser is not a miser because his gains, like Strix’s, 
are ill-gotten; a miser is a miser because he hoards his gains 
and periodically gloats over them. Strix may gloat, but on his 
own admission he does not hoard his beastly Christmas trees, 

This is perfectly true, as far as it goes. But it is not over the 
spruces that I gloat; it is over the other trees with which the two- 
and-a-half acre plot has liberally stocked itself. It is surrounded 
on two sides by woodland—on one by a plantation of mixed 
softwoods established about forty-five years ago, on the other 
by a much older wood of beech and oak. Seed from these woods 
—helped, latterly, by the scarification of the ground where 
Christmas trees have been lifted—has taken root among the 
still serried, waist-high ranks of spruce; and some of the new- 
comers have already outstripped their hosts, the tips of larch 
in particular showing at this season like pale candle-flames 
above the dark green spikes of the spruce. 

Two or three years ago, when I first noticed this natural 
regeneration, I made some effort to count the new arrivals, not 
realising how numerous they were going to be. Now I only 
count the species, of which to date there are nine, not counting 
birch, which has only just begun to appear: oak, ash, beech, 
wild cherry, sycamore, larch, Scots pine, Douglas fir and horn- 
beam. As far as I can see, no amount of neglect can prevent 
this small plot of ground from becoming—without any charge 
on its present or future owners—an interesting, and valuable, 
area of what is known in silvicultural circles as ‘high forest.’ 

I don’t think I should particularly enjoy letting sovereigns 
trickle through my fingers. But I do, rather guiltily, enjoy 
walking among the little spruces and counting (or anyhow 
roughly assessing) gains which can hardly be called ill-gotten, 
for they were not really gotten at all. 

I like all the woodlands that I am lucky enough to own, 
indeed, not to put too fine a point on it, I love them. If after 
death the soul is still fettered with curiosity, as a falcon is with 
jesses after she has been released, mine will hanker above all to 
see, after many decades, what has happened to those wood- 
lands, both the old ones and the new plantations which replaced 
the ravages of a war by that time half-forgotten. A century 
hence on this particular plot a veteran handful of the original 
43,500 Norway spruce will, perhaps rather groggily, survive, 
and with them a few of the larch, Scots pine and Douglas fir 
whose tips brush my gum-boots today. But the main crop will 
be oak, beech, cherry and sycamore growing slowly towards 
maturity; and although it would be hubristic to hope that even- 
tually a descendant of mine will fell them and benefit thereby, 
I should like, at least, to feel that some old, old man will retail 
(and, preferably, dismiss as moonshine) the legend that this 
little wood, many years ago, was nothing but a mass of 
Christmas trees. Whether by virtue of these dreams I qualify 
as a miser I am not sure; I do know that I shall not make the 
grade in any other way. 
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The Go-Devil Detective and the Bangkok Tram 


This story is, in its way, a “‘who-dun-it”. The Go-Devil Detec- 
tive is a flameproof panel that lights up and blows a klaxon 
when an irradiated piston—or ‘‘Go-Devil’”—reaches a certain 
position in an oil pipeline: the Bangkok Tram has a pre- 
fabricated body which reached Thailand in a box and was 
assembled in an hour or so. Can you detect the connection ? 
Both were made by companies in two Divisions of Tube 
Investments. 

All over the world products of TI are providing service in many 
forms — as bicycles, wrought aluminium products, electric 
cookers, aeroplane parts, precision tubes in many metals and 
plastics, paints, pre-fabricated buildings, and steel. 


The TI Engineering Division, for instance, makes rolling mills, wire-drawing 
and tube-making machinery, machines for shearing and working sheet 
metals, mechanical handling plant, gland packings, mechanical seals, heat 
exchanger packings, machine tools, and it is Britain’s largest producer of 
seamless high-pressure steel cylinders and gas bottles. 

This is one TI Division among the seven which serve the world: Steel Tube 
Division, Engineering Division, Electrical Division, Aluminium Division, 
Steel Division, Cycle Division, General Division. 


a 


wa Tube Investments Limited 


aa 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633. 


















PRETORIA: Since 1910 © 
Pretoria has been the ad- 
ministrative capital of the 
Union of South Africa. 
The Union Buildings, the 
actual seat of Government, 
stand in the northern hills 
overlooking the city and are one of the 
finest examples of modern architecture 
in the whole of Africa. A recent 
addition to the features of the town is 
the Voortrekker Memorial. This 
commemorates the pioneers who first 
opened up the hinterland to make 
possible the creation of the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal. 

Pretoria, founded exactly a century 
ago, was named after Andries 
Pretorius, the Boer leader. Today it 
is an attractive town with pleasant 


gardens and streets lined with 
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jacaranda trees: in addition it is an 
inereasingly important industrial 
centre producing steel, chemicals and 
many other products. 


MII 


on! 


Business men who require in- 


<TME 


formation on current commercial 
conditions in the Union of South 
Africa are invited to get into touch 
with our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3._ Up-to-date reports from 
our branches in Pretoria and 


elsewhere are readily obtainable 





on request. 








BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Jamming Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall 
Mr. Butler’s Budget Sir Angus Watson 
Capital Punishment L. A. Jackson 
X-Rays Dr. Philip H. Sutton 
Undesirable Emigrants Lindsay Anderson 


Robert Kee 


‘Without a Hearer?’ H. A. J. Deans 





JAMMING 


Sirn,—Whilst in general agreement with your 
note on jamming (November 11), I am sur- 
prised by your remark: ‘jamming is something 
the Russians could perfectly well give up with- 
out doing their regime any noticeable harm 
internally.’ 
Mr. Molotov does not seem to think so and 
I believe he is right. What we do not seem to 
understand is that the Cold War is an ideologi- 
cal struggle and that the Communist Party will 
do all it can to prevent democratic ideas and 
information about the free way of life from 
reaching the minds of a Russian public opinion 
which in a small way is showing signs of want- 
ing to have a mind of its own. This whole 
matter is the Achilles heel of any totalitarian 
state which if taken more seriously by the 
democracies could produce some very signifi- 
cant results.—Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN KING-HALL 


The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, SW1 


MR. BUTLER’S BUDGET 

Sirn,—Mr. P. H. Nowell-Smith has misunder- 
stood my letter on this subj¢ct. I am not con- 
cerned at the moment with the moral issues 
involved, great as these are, but with the in- 
justice of the Chancellor's present proposals. 

His alleged object is to increase the purchas- 
ing value of the £, both in Great Britain and 
abroad, and he repeats what the economists 
tell us, that this can only be achieved ‘by work- 
ing harder and spending less.’ In this he is 
obviously right, but, why, in the process, does 
he exclude 2,000 millions of waste expendi- 
ture which no one can justify? Do our citizens 
increase their carning power by drinking and 
betting? Why cannot the Chancellor tell the 
electors the truth, that we are spending more 
than we are earning, and squandering the 
capital resources of the last one hundred years? 
Down this road lies national insolvency. 

Our so-called Welfare State will disappear 
in chaos as did Rome, if ‘bread and circuses’ 
is to be the ideal of the citizen. Mr. Butler 
must check all expenditure that is sheer waste. 
The only reason that he does not do this now 
may be his fear that he will lose votes by doing 
so. A more courageous policy would be to 
trust the elector, and to ask him to face the 
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necessary discipline as an alternative to future 
large-scale unemployment. Instead, he curtails 
the purchase of essentials and leaves the waste 
of unessentials. That is folly. To further tax 
2,000 millions by 20 per cent. would solve our 
present problem. 

As to the moral issue involved, I have no 
desire to interfere with the real pleasures of 
spare-time recreation, but we do not secure 
happiness or prosperity by pouring, annually, 
2,000 millions down the drain, or. by chasing 
rainbows by ‘pool’ and other betting while 
maintaining an army of parasites who batten 
on the folly of the moronic section of our 
population.—Yours faithfully, 

ANGUS WATSON 
Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 2 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Sir,—I think it wholly right that the National 
Campaign for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment should base its case primarily on the 
simple moral proposition that judicial killing 
is evil, and indefensible unless proof of neces- 
sity can be shown. Intellect is passion’s guide, 
not its supplanter. Anyhow, I hope no one 
would pretend that those who wish to retain 
hanging have an intellectual case, especially 
after the trouncing which the Home Secretary 
(rightly) received at your hands several months 
ago. To recapture the moronic rather than 
Ministerial quality. of the arguments against 
abolition, it is only necessary to recall that 
Mr. Lloyd George advanced the circular argu- 
ment that hanging must be retained until a 
satisfactory alternative could be shown to exist 
(here, presumably, since it exists elsewhere), 
and a pseudo-humane argument that long im- 
prisonment is detrimental to the health of 
prisoners (is hanging not detrimental to the 
health?). 

To be sure, the Home Secretary’s third con- 
tention that there had been no public demand 
for a change in the law possessed, in contrast, 
the merit of debatability. But if to the Oxford 
Union’s two-to-one vote in favour of abolition, 
referred to by Mr. Gollancz, is added the fly- 
ing start which the National Campaign has 
achieved, and the defection to the ranks of the 
abolitionists of the Chairman of the Royal 
Commission, Sir Ernest Gowers, it may soon 
be difficult, even for a Government hell-bent 
on immobility, to maintain that public opinion 
is not ready for reform.—Yours faithfully, 

L. A. JACKSON 
W cotton Cottage, South Road, 
Weybridge, Surrey 


X-RAYS 

Sik,—The opinions of Dr, James Brailsford are 
well known in medical circles, where they 
stimulate by their unorthodoxy; but when the 
same dish is ragged out for laymen it is neces- 
sary to point out that a large pinch of salt 
makes it more digestible. 

His main thesis is that more and more clini- 
cians are using X-rays as an easy way to save 
themselves the bother of an adequate physical 
examination. His department therefore 
becomes overloaded with the taking of an un- 
necessary number of normal films, and is 
forced into extravagance. 

This excites one’s sympathy and leads one 
tc consider the examples he gives with interest. 
[hey prove, however, to be so extraordinary 
that they lead one to re-examine his main 
argument and to reject it completely, 

Every doctor knows it is trequently quite 
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impossible to tell the difference between 9 
fracture and a sprain without an X-ray, Ig it 
then so foolish for a judge or jury to blame a 
doctor if he doesn’t take one? If an X-ray 
costs two shillings, how much is a missed 
fracture? 

His other example is still more fantastic, 
Chest radiography has shown that active tuber. 
culosis and cancer of the lung very frequently 
occur without any abnormal signs on examina- 
tion, and that even moderately severe cases 
are often present with no more than a mild 
bronchitis. Any doctor who follows Dr, 
Brailsford’s advice and waits for physical signs 
in these conditions will find a bunch of death 
certificates more useful than X-ray request 
forms. 

Modern medicine is searching for early 
diagnosis and prevention. Nowhere are these 
twin objects more closely or more usefully 
united than’ in mass radiography. Dr. Brails- 
ford is holding the wrong end of the stick, | 
suggest to him that he changes ends and wields 
it as fearlessly in a new campaign. Let him 
tell his clinicians that the cases which present 
signs on examination are the ones who do not 
need radiography, the proper interpretation of 
the signs will be sufficient. Let them just X-ray 
those in which there is doubt, and Dr. 
Brailsford may then look forward to a radiolo- 
gist’s Utopia, when clinicians are perfect, and 
his department will be taking 99 per cent. 
normal films and 1 per cent. abnormals for 
teaching purposes.—Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP H. SUTTON 
25 Ipswich Road, Norwich 


UNDESIRABLE EMIGRANTS 


Sm,—I am not astonished that Mr. Henry 
Fairlie should disagree with the sentiments 
expressed in the letter which appeared in the 
Daily Express on the subject of Princess Mar- 
garet’s choice, and which was signed by a dozen 
names, including my own. Since Mr. Fairlie 
limited his comment to a ‘witty’ expression of 
disapproval, there is no point in answering him 
as though he had offered an opposing argu- 
ment. But perhaps some of your readers who 
did not see the original letter have been given 
a false idea of it. (Mr. Fairlie’s surprise, by the 
way, at his term “The Establishment’ being 
used in this connection I find surprising. Even 
disingenuous. Particularly since, knowing 
someone who refused to sign the letter, Mr. 
Fairlie also presumably knew that it was sent 
to the Daily Express only because The Times 
refused to publish it.) 

Krom Mr. Fairlie’s paragraph it might be 
supposed that the letter in question consisted 
of a threat by the twelve writers to quit the 
country, to which Mr. Fairlie replies—on be- 
half of your readers—‘See if we care!’ (Or 
‘Sucks boo!” as we used to say at my kinder- 
garten.) But the point is irrelevant, since the 
letter carried no such suggestion. What it did 
suggest was that a number of young Eliza- 
bethans are disappointed to find the atmo- 
sphere in this country reactionary and restric- 
tive—as for instance in such currently disputed 
problems as the death penalty, homosexuality 
and divorce. Mr. Fairlie has not apparently 
encountered young people with these views. 
One might have expected him to be interested 
in the news of their existence rather than irri- 
tated because his experience does not extend 
so far. 

But that is very much a side issue, The 
essential point of our letter Mr. Fairlie does 
not discuss at all, dismissing it as ‘incoherent 
and emotioamal.’ The first of these epithets he 
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makes no attempt to substantiate: since he 
does not state the argument, he cannot claim 
to have destroyed it. But there is particular 
interest—and significance—in his use of the 
word ‘emotional.’ Need we really be ashamed 
to be found speaking with emotion on an issue 
which we feel to be one of the greatest impor- 
tance, both immediately and for its far-reach- 
ing social implications? Mr. Fairlie, on the 
other hand, evidently holds the view that an 
open admission of sincere feeling is something 
to be mocked and disparaged. 

This, in fact, is where our attitudes differ 
fundamentally. The issue is not Princess Mar- 
garet's personal decision, but the pressures that 
were brought to bear on her in making that 
decision (The Times's ultimatum, for instance), 
and the social and moral implications which 
have been drawn from it. Essentially our letter 
was a protest against the puritanical and per- 
verted spirit which sets ‘duty’ and ‘love’ in an 
unreal opposition to each other, and which 
dismisses as ‘sentimentalism’ a belief in the 
primary importance of the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

Of course our protest was emotional, though 
| would deny its incoherence. Mr. Fairlie’s 
counter-protest is emotional too—only less 
honestly so.—Yours faithfully, 

~» LINDSAY ANDERSON 
57 Greencroft Gardens, London, NW6 
* 


Sir—In vour issue dated November 11, Mr. 
Henry Fairlie refers to a letter sent recently to 
the Daily Express by twelve signatories. Since 
the meaning of the only words which he 
quotes from this letter does not support the 
deduction which he draws from them (namely 
that some or all of these signatories feel indig- 
nant enough about something to be thinking of 
leaving the country), it is not easy for some- 
one like myself who did not see the original 
letter to say whether his description of it as 
‘incoherent and emotional’ is accurate or not. 
However, it is with the remarks which he 
bases on his deduction that all of your readers 
must surely be most seriously concerned. For 
after dismissing with a facetious patronage, 
which sits his own achievements strangely, the 
possibility that we ‘may not have heard of 
more than one of them,’ he suggests that it 
would be a matter of no importance if these 
Signatories (whose names he gives us) were in 
fact to leave us. At least seven of these names 
are of sufficient distinction to be known to 
any Englishman with even the most elementary 
knowledge of contemporary affairs; four of 
them at least must be familiar to millions 
through the medium of the film, music, the 
theatre, magazines and television. In these 
circumstances it is so obvious not only that the 
loss of their talents to this country would be 
of great importance, but also that any expres- 
sion of indignation on their part requires some 
intelligent consideration, that one is only left 
wondering just why Mr. Fairlie should appear 
so anxious to wish them away. Could it be 
perhaps that he thinks there ought to be a 
little more room at the top? Has no one yet 
told him that there is always plenty of that? 
In any case the loss of any man of talent, 
indeed of any young man, to a country is 
always deplorable; I, and I’m sure many 
others of your readers, would care more than 
a fig were Mr. Fairlie to ‘take a Constellation 


tomorrow to the Fiji Islands.’ Even if he 
went all by himself.—Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT KEE 


Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W1 


‘WITHOUT A HEARER?’ 


Sir,—I must ask you to grant me a little space 
to reply to the questions and criticisms of Mr. 
Vaughan Wilkes. 


First, a nettoyage de la situation verbale. By 
‘Church’ I do indeed wish to refer to the clergy. 
I refute, however, any imputation of layman 
myopia or irresponsibility in this connotation 
—an accusation which would be valid only on 
that level where one considers that clergy and 
the laity at large can approach the problem 
with kindred preconceptions and techniques. 
Clearly the necessary and radical measures to 
solve the situation as Mr. Vaughan Wilkes sees 
it can never be the private concern of the 
clergy, nor can they alone, of course, be 
charged with allowing that situation to arise. 
But there was no suggestion in my letter that 
the Church is responsible for the overcrowding 
which is about us; I was, in fact, suggesting 
that the Church will only see where its real 
future responsibilities lie when it abandons the 
dubious causality in Mr. Vaughan Wilkes’s 
contention that overcrowding and materialism 
are de facto inter-related and that the problem 
must, in his words, be attacked on all fronts. 


This contention seems to falsify entirely the 
role which the Church ought to play in con- 
fronting these issues. If Mr. Vaughan Wilkes, 
as a member of the clergy, wishes to rescue 
humanity from materialism, then he can at 
best regard the provision of youth clubs—or 
even bigger houses—as representing only an 
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intermediate stage. And—more apposite—two 
qualifications are necessary: first, it is doubt- 
ful whether the steps which he recommends 
can reach an intermediate stage to what he, as 
a churchman, presumably regards as the ulti- 
mate end—the reintegration of renegade youth 
into a Christian heritage. Social philanthropy 
has rarely succ*eded in reconquering the apos- 
tate, as seem: © be indicated by the history of 
the manifestly unreligious YMCA or by many 
a flourishing Mothers’ Union, Second, it is 
even more doubtful whether these measures do 
not, in fact, indicate a false historical perspec- 
tive in not realising that the days of the 
coherent youth or adult community are over 
and whether more fruitful tactics could not be 
based on an exploitation of those media which 
have contributed to the death of that com- 
munity—television and radio. 

At all events, whatever steps are taken, the 
Church cannot afford, for its own sake, to re- 
quire supporting fire from without. Nor will 
it guarantee itself even a brief lease of life by 
espousing the cause of town-planning or adult 
centres. The clergy have at their disposal the 
means to approach this problem from the out- 
set on their own terms and in their own charac- 
ter as purveyors of Christian truth, provided, 
as I suggested in my previous letter, any 
activity which they undertake is preceded by 
an examination of their techniques in com- 
municating the truth.—Yours faithfully, 

H. A. J, DEANS 
St. John’s College, Cambridge 


Contemporary Arts 


Theatre 


SUMMERTIME. By Ugo Betti. (Apollo.-— 
Komuso. By Robert Nichols. (Arts.-—— 
Suspect. By Edward Percy and Reginald 
Denham. (Royal Court.) 

I SUPPOSE it is trite by this time to remark that 
anyone who goes to Summertime expecting to 
find the usual Betti will be disappointed. This 
slight and charming comedy does not in the 
least resemble the tensely rhetorical political 
melodramas we have seen of recent weeks on 
the London stage. The story is a simple one: a 
girl who has been brought up with a rather 
wet young man wants to marry him, but he 
in his blindness does not want to marry her. 
The play naturally develops into a reversal 
of roles with the young man pursuing and the 
girl taking avoiding action, but I hardly need 
to say that it all ends happily. It is a gentle little 
piece—like Giraudoux without the super- 
natural or the element of sharp satire which 
he occasionally produces. 

Peter Hall’s production exploits this wistful 
charm to the full, and here he is helped a great 
deal by Geraldine McEwan, whose playing of 
Francesca struck me as just right. Miss 
McEwan is an appealing actress, and, though 
a jeune fille is a natural for her, she should be 
given much of the credit for the evening’s suc- 
cess. The best male performance was given 
by Michael Gwynn, whose thwarted suitor 
came off completely. I wish I could say the 
same of Dirk Bogarde, but his performance 
in the part of the wet young man is rather wet 
too and droops sadly for lack of style to stiffen 
it. Gwen Ffrangcon Davies, on the other hand, 
is very funny as a garrulous aunt, while Mark 
Dignam as the idiotic banker and brother of 


Francesca’s rival for Alberto’s hand also pro- 
duces a small but convincing study. The sets 
are of the toy farm variety, and the production 
often brings off funny effects which can hardly 
have been in the original play (the lowing of 
the cattle in the last act, for example, every 
time someone mentions the name of Alberto, 
who is hidden in the cowshed). The whole thing 
was slight, but enjoyable. 

Komuso, on the centrary, a play found 
among the papers of Robert Nichols, the 
Georgian poet, after his death, and now pro- 
duced at the Arts, is both pretentious and a 
failure. This tragedy set in a small British 
community in Japan contains all the bric-a- 
brac of the Twenties, from the right of a 
woman to have her child to the cad depart- 
ing to redeem himself in Soviet Russia. It is 
quite well acted and produced (indeed, Honor 
Blackman’s performance as Karin Ballentine 
is notable), but not all the production in the 
world could get past those ‘poetic’ speeches, 
those ‘symbolic’ moments, those ‘pregnant’ 
silences, as the temple bell clangs out over the 
British tennis club. I think the Arts have 
recently done very good work for the theatre, 
but their only possible excuse for perpetrating 
this can be the shortage of new plays by Eng- 
lish writers, 

* 


At the Royal Court Flora Robson gives the 
very good performance one might expect as 
the woman with a past. Suspect, a melodrama 
vaguely based on the Lizzie Borden case, is 
not a new play, but this is its first visit to the 
London Stage. If all the cast were as good as 
Miss Robson there would be nothing to com- 
plain about. 


ANTHONY HARTLLY 
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Ballet 


RussIAN DANCERS 

Ir the verve, energy and technical precision of 
today’s ballet, in any country, matched the 
dynamism and exuberance of the Moscow 
State Folk-Dance Company, now on view at 
the Empress Hall, then Diaghilev and Fokine 
wouldn’t have worked in vain and the several 
European governments that sustain ballets at 
fx million a year would be justified in the 
spending of every penny. The troupe, over 
forty strong with a male predominance, gives 
a series of ensembles built up out of the basic 
steps, gestures and space-patterns of the main 
styles of folk-dance indigenous to various 
provinces and republics of what today consti- 
tute Russia—including Moldavia. It is through- 
out an exuberant spectacle, with the girls 
teetering and tottering in delicate equilibrium 
while the boys leap like salmon, cavort like 
stallions, dive and tumble like porpoises. 

The defects, which are not too transparently 
obvious, are that the musical rhythms have in 
most cases been squashed down into a uni- 
formity that gets rather wearisome as the even- 
ing advances, and that the costumes are in too 
many cases plain dowdy or vulgarly ‘music- 
hall’ in the worst tradition. Lacking experience 
of Russian dancing inside Russia, I would hate 
to pontificate, but I guess that these dazzling 
numbers have been very artfully cooked up by 
choreographer Igor Moiseyev to get the most 
startling athletic effects at any cost. Several of 
the men have, for instance, one brilliant trick 
—series of double air turns, or point dancing, 
or lightning-paced petits tours—which they do 
endlessly inside the context of nearly every 
number. There is a terribly melodramatic— 
dead right for home consumption but too naive 
for our decadent West—scena of partisans 
hunting, finding, ambushing, and escaping 
from, the enemy invader. The emotional con- 
tent, as in true folk-dance of any kind, is 
obvious and elemental (Boy Loves Girl: Girl 
Loves Boy—Period), and as with all folk-dance 
it’s really meant to be done, not just watched 

. Which is why it’s wonderful in modest 
doses. This dose goes on for exactly long 
enough. A. V.C. 


Television 


I'm all in favour of large slabs of entertainment 
and equally large slabs of instruction, from 
either the Old Firm or the New Boys; what 
the constant viewer-listener is too often sub- 
jected to is lumps of something which doesn’t 
manage to be either of these desirable com- 
modities. Ways and Means, for instance (BBC. 
Sound), brings together a pair of assorted 
housewives, one with an income vastly higher 
than the other’s, and we hear them being drawn 
out about how the money goes. Last week’s 
pair, I thought, managed to give intriguing 
pictures of their households’ economies (how 
much had to go on groceries, fuel, daily help, 
etc.) and to what extent both—mothers of size- 
able families—had to bake, make preserves, 
wash and iron, make all the children’s clothes, 
leaving less than zero, of both time and energy, 
for leisure pursuits. But surely in such a pro- 
gramme these are unique families, not typical. 
and what details are laid bare of the weary, 
endless routines can never exactly match the 
circumstances of any other family group. So 
what comes out cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be reckoned instructive for other 
listeners—and if this is someone's idea of enter- 


tainment, well, I’ve been laughing out of the 
wrong side of my face for years. 

ITV's Sunday Afternoon continues to be a 
plod towards some indefinable limbo along a 
pathway of perfect intentions; the idea is 
sound enough, some of the ‘victims’ have the 
germ of a good tale in them, but what's lacking 
is a lively, exciting method of transmuting 
these Old Gaffers’ and Young Wives’ tales into 
something that really gets the attention, plants 
a memorable phrase or two, gives an angle on 
the personality that will stick in the memory. 
It should not require too much technical in- 
genuity to devise a more lively method of using 
camera, microphone, sound-recordings and 
screened flashbacks to build these occasions 
into—what they could be—a breathtaking new 
sort of TV feature. 

Free Speech (ITV, Sunday) again provided 
the best and most intelligent vocal free-for-all 
that’s ever come over the salubrious air of 
Southern England. The contestants don’t mind 
(if they don’t mind my saying so) making 
themselves look a little ridiculous by contra- 
dicting, over-shouting, interrupting; but what 
comes out is real discussion, plus a lot of mere 
noisy argument, about important issues in 
politics both domestic and foreign. Trade 
unions and the Geneva Conference were the 
subjects this time, and some realistic and—in 
certain quarters undoubtedly unpopular— 
things were said about shop stewards, lazy 
trade unionists, the power of the TUC, and 
high-level politicians. 

Nigel Balchin’s Sunday play on BBC TV, 
The Leader of the House, was nicely produced 
and exceptionally well lit, well spoken, well 
dressed. It was of lighter weight than I had 
anticipated from this author—despite the 
Radio Times blurb—and the cast, with one 
major exception, followed their lines too faith- 
fully in broadening the characters almost to 
the point of caricature. Even the frothiest of 
light comedies must have at least one light 
anchor holding it firmly to earth: Anne Craw- 
ford, as the Prime Minister's wife, was utterly 
delicious, both to eye and to ear, throughout. 

A. V. COTON 


Cinema 


JOSEPHINE AND MeN. (Plaza.)}———Les CLAN- 

DESTINES. (Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
In the vicarious life of the films the things 
which make people cry could probably be 
numbered; on how many fingers of how many 
hands I would not care to say, but ranging 
from hopeless bravery to the British Grena- 
diers they could, I feel sure, be catalogued by 
a reasonably dedicated statistician. The things 
that make people laugh, however, are as un- 
predictable as the behaviour of a binged butter- 
fly, and the more comedies I see the more do 
I realise how onerous is the task set before 
their directors. Everybody can be guaranteed 
to cry at the departure of a troopship, and a 
director of such a scene has an unfair advan- 
tage over his colleague in the comedy field 
who knows, with equal certainty, that every- 
body does not laugh at the slow-trip. There is 
no sure formula for inducing merriment, but 
although it must always be a hit-or-miss affair 
he has to try, at any rate, to amuse the world 

Now Josephine and Men is a comedy about 
a girl who only loves men when they are in 
need of mothering. Glynis Johns is the tender- 
heart, Donald Sinden and Peter Finch the men 
who take turn and turn about to merit cherish- 
ing. Jack Buchanan, arch-sophisticate, plays 
the part of a world-wise uncle, the film is 
written by Nigel Balchin, directed by the 
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Boulting brothers. It is lively, it is well acted, 
its story, though every move can be foreseen, 
is by no means as silly as most. With my eye 
and my ear I noted all this, yet to me it was 
a sad, soggy, flat, little pancake of a thing, and 
I ate it in gloomy silence. Not so my neigh- 
bours. They laughed and smacked their lips. 
To my mind, of course, I have a perfect sense 
of humour, and yet with this laughter ringing 
in my ears I feel it would be too presumptu- 
ous to state authoritatively that Josephine is 
not funny. Honest critics should, perhaps, 
eschew all comedies, or make known at the 
outset their humorous preferences. For what 
value is the judgement of a knockabout addict 
to a lover of verbal wit; what pen, however 
acicular, can pierce the mists which divide the 
Hope fan from the Wisdom? 
* 

Mercifully Les Clandestines is not supposed 
to be funny. Supplied with a giant ‘X” as a 
magnet, it concerns itself with the French 
equivalents to call-girls, those»plushy dames 
who sit in luxurious flats waiting for Madames 
to send them millionaires. Nicole Courcel is 
the heroine, a mannequin who is sacked from 
her job, runs short of money and is driven, in 
desperation, to the negligee and the bottle of 
champagne. The fiends who manipulate the 
telephone wires are Alex D’Arcy, Maria 
Mauban and Dominique Wilms; the hero, a 
youth just out of prison who is looking every- 
where for his grandmother, Philippe Lemair. 
The film is excellent until it deteriorates into 
melodramatics, until it abandons trade secrets, 
as it were, for revolvers. And it is very well 
directed by Raoul André whose large close-ups, 
beautifully photographed, make a lasting 
impression. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 





* 
IN SEARCH OF 


Diaghilev 


Richard Buckle tells the story of his personal 
adventure in devising the Diaghilev Exhibition. 
He writes of the dancers, composers, choreo- 
graphers — Alexandre Benois, Jean Cocteau, 
Picasso, Leon Bakst, Tamara Karsavina, 
Nijinsky, Massine, Serge Lifar, Anton Dolin, 
Lydia Lopokova—and many others who cre- 
ited a golden age of ballet. This handsome book 
contains much that is new and hitherto unpub- 
ished and a wealth of portraits, caricatures, 
designs and photographs. 

11” x 83”. 136 pages. Nearly 200 illustrations in 
ine, half-tone and colour. 3s. 


The Life of a Sensitive 


by Michael Bouissou. The autobiography of a 
practising Catholic who has dared to use her 
psychic powers.‘‘An extremely readable account 
of a remarkable faculty”. —Two Worlds. 12s. 6d. 


. . a science fiction anthology edited by 
Judith Merrill 


Beyond the Barriers of Space and Time 
Stories by 19 leading British and American 
authors. ‘‘Splendid collection.’”-—Ozford Maii. 
10s. 6d. 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON 
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Painting 
SPENCER GORE 


In the age of romanticism to which, after a 
century and a half, we still belong, an artist's 
early work is liable to be regarded with 
especial favour; Gainsborough’s conversation 
pieces have been, wrongly I believe, preferred 
and valued by many critics above his later 
portraits. But it is surely a mark of the finest 
artists that the works of their old age should 
be more significant than those of their youth, 
and who would place the earliest Titians or 
Rembrandts or Poussins above the last? It 
is just because Géricault and Seurat, both of 
whom died under thirty-five, had already 
declared themselves to be painters of very 
high rank that their early death seems so 
tragic; and it is not a sign of the strength of 
English painting that it includes so many 
engaging young works and so few profound 
masterpieces* of maturity overshadowing the 
artist’s earlier production, These remarks are 
occasioned by the excellent exhibition at the 
Arts Council of the work of Spencer Gore, 
who died in 1914 at the age of thirty-six. The 
past few years have seen a most necessary 
revaluation of both this painter and his 
Camden Town colleague, Harold Gilman, who 
died only a few years later before his maturity 
was fulfilled. It now seems that these two men 
were the most distinguished English painters to 
emerge in the first ten years of this century, 
and the present show enables us to realise that 
Gore was hardly less remarkable a figure than 
Gilman, whose artistic personality had seemed 
the stronger. We may now see, perhaps, for 
the first time, the extent to which Gore was 
influenced by post-Impressionism between 1911 
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and 1914 and the heights he could reach in 
his earlier impressionist phase. His remarkable 
quality is shown above all in a group of land- 
scapes made at Hertingfordbury in 1908 and 
1909. These—Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14 and 18 in par- 
ticular—are unsurpassed by any other land- 
scapes in English Impressionism and are only 
equalled, I believe, by some of the Walbers- 
wick paintings by Wilson Steer. The greatest 
English Impressionist critic, R. A. M. 
Stevenson, saw the movement as the latest 
vitalisation of a long-established tradition in 
painting and these pictures remind one of Con- 
stable as much as they suggest influences from 
French painting of the previous generation. 
Later, Gore’s work was to be transformed by 
contact with Van Gogh, Cézanne and Gauguin, 
but Gauguin was to be the dominant influence 
rather than Cézanne whom Mr. Wood Palmer, 
in his most interesting and sensitive introduc- 
tion to the catalogue, points to as the chief 
source of Gore’s final manner. Although there 
are excellent pictures from this time, Gore's 
natural gifts and inclinations seem to be con- 
strained rather than developed when his paint- 
ing became conceptual rather than perceptual. 
Are we to regard him as a great artist in 
emergence? I doubt it, but this show must give 
him a new status and the visitor exceptional 
enjoyment. BASIL TAYLOR 


Gramophone Records 


(RECORDING Companies: A, Argo; C, Colum- 
bia; Cap, Capitol; D, Decca; H, HMV; LI, 
London International; OL, Oiseau-Lyre; T, 
Telefunken; V, Vox.) 


OPERA 


RECENT revivals of Handel’s operas suggest 
that they lose little by not being staged. They 
are, to modern ears, simply’ a succession of 
formal arias, with no larger dramatic-musical 
design, and no accumulation of tension from 
one number to the next. It is as such a suc- 
cession that Sosarme and Semele (both OL) 
must be enjoyed. Some are more beautiful and 
dramatic than others, and some are dull, but 
there is a good proportion of attractive music 
in both. Unfortunately they are sung in a 
rather namby-pamby style, with little of the 
spirit, vocal brilliance or technical virtuosity 
that probably transformed them in Handel’s 
day. Sosarme, in Italian, is rather better sung 
than Semele, in English. Both are directed by 
Anthony Lewis, who also conducts Afne’s 
Comus (OL), a pretty and lively work, sung 
again by some of the same singers, but with 
more animation and natural style. From the 
same period comes The Beggars’ Opera (A), 
in Austin’s deservedly popular version, prob- 
ably thought a better seller than Britten's. It 
is certainly gayer, and is very well produced. 
played, sung and spoken—except for Polly’s 
too mincing speaking accent. 

Mozart is. handsomely represented by 
Figaro, Giovanni and Zauberfléte, all by the 
Vienna Opera, under Kleiber, Krips and BGhm 
respectively (all D). The ‘two Italian works 
have the same main soloists: Siepi, a slightly 
heavy but excellent Figaro and Giovanni; 
Danco, a splendid Anna and enchanting 
Cherubino; Della Casa, a matchless Countess 
and very fine but not quite easy Elvira; and 
Corena, a good Bartolo and Leporello. Their 
weakness is Gueden, that once so lovely singer, 
who seems still unable to recover her form 
after her attempts to turn herself into an 
Italian. As Susanna her voice is thin and her 
style affected, and her Zerlina has similar 
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faults on a smaller scale. Even her 

singing has suffered, for in Zauberfléte, as 
Pamina, she makes some very ugly phrases, 
This last is the weakest of the three issues aj} 
round, with a rather erratic Queen in Lipp, 
for which Simoneau as Tamino and Berry as 
Papageno do not quite compensate. But the 
Giovanni, with a lovely Ottavio in Dermota, 
is recommended, in spite of the flaws and 
Krips’s sometimes very slow (and therefore 
expensive) tempos, above the Glyndebourne 
version. And the Figaro, with its excellent 
Basilio and Marcellina (Dickie and Réss|- 
Majdan), and an adequate if variable Count 
(Peell), is not to be missed, despite Gueden and 
some occasional bullying by Kleiber. 

Doing nothing by halves, Decca have also 
issued simultaneously three of the most famous 
Russian operas, Mussorgsky’s Boris and 
Khovanshchina, and Borodin’s Jgor, all played 
by the Belgrade Opera. These are welcome, if 
less perfect. There is no thrilling voice or out- 
standing singing in any of them, but the casting 
is rarely less than adequate. The main draw- 
back seems to be a lack of vitality in Barano- 
vich’s conducting of the two Mussorgsky 
works, which is sharply felt in comparison 
with Oscar Danon’s much more compelling 
Igor. 

The performance of Bizet’s The Pearl 
Fishers (in French, C) similarly fails to rouse 
much enthusiasm for, or sustain interest in, 
this uneven and unsubtle work, from which 
the best excerpts, more brilliantly sung, would 
have given more pleasure. A more consistent, 
if lighter, pleasure is given by Messager’s 
Véronique (LI),: charmingly produced and 
sung (in French). Even more amusing, and 
musically more rewarding, is the brilliant 
Glyndebourne performance of Busoni’s Arlec- 
chino (H), in which the wit and rough humour 
of the text is completely reproduced in the 
music, as in Prokofiev, but better. It comes 
over, for this reason, much better on a record 
than, say, Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole, where 
the music itself has no humour, and depends 
on the action. Finally, there is Britten’s The 
Turn of the Screw (D), with the original cast, 
conducted by the composer, a fascinating work 
that for want of the greater Britten of Billy 
Budd or Gloriana, at least one of which should 
have been recorded by now, is, despite its 
several weak scenes, acceptable and essential. 

One or two excerpts remain to be mentioned. 
A few pleasant fragments from Cimarosa’s 
Il Matrimonio Segreto are disappointingly 
backed by his tedious ‘jocose intermezzo’ Il 
Maestro di Capella (V), and one side of dull 
songs from Massenet’s Werther is not redeemed 
by three from Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust 
on the other (D). Médl is splendid in the 
closing scene from Gdétterdimmerung and 
Isolda’s Narration and Curse from Tristan (T). 
Gueden is again off form in a group of Verdi 
and Puccini arias (D), but Dermota in a 
Donizetti, Puccini, Tchaikovsky group (T) and 
Robert Weede in a big Verdi recital (Cap) can 
both be recommended. COLIN MASON 
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AFTER an existence of nearly three years, dur- 
ing which it was chiefly supported by the 
plans or the forbearance of its enemies. 


the WELLINGTON Ministry is numbered amongst 
“the things that have been.” Its organic disease 
was weakness; but the immediate cause of its 
dissolution was a word or two of unnecessary 
panegyric, and an uncalled for declaration 
against reform. 
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Pleasures of the Table 


By ANDRE SIMON 


and regret so little, meals lasted much too long: today they 
are more likely to be rushed. Wine used also to be kept 
much too long; wine which had once been priceless was often 
hoarded until it had become worthless. “The older the wine the 
better’ was a fallacy with very deep roots at the time. Today, 
of course, old vintages are only a memory and sometimes a 
myth. Last month, October, 1955, at a public dinner at one of 
London’s great luxury hotels, we were given a Brauneberger 
1954, barely twelve months old, and not likely to be any better 
if kept any longer: it was sweet and cold, which is probably all 
that one can expect of a white wine at a banquet these days. 
We are all entitled to a taste of our own, of course: it may 
be good or bad taste in the opinion of others, but it is nobody’s 
business if we happen to prefer jazz to classical music, and 
Picasso to Constable or Turner. It does not even matter very 
much if we choose to be rather ridiculous, and if we hang our 
pictures upside down, or if we attend a funeral in grey flannels. 
But it does matter a great deal if we have no taste, or no care, 
or no time for our daily food and drink. It matters enormously 
because it does make such a difference to the happiness or 
misery of those hardworking little friends of ours, tucked away 
below the belt, and responsible for our good health and good 
temper. Which is why sensible people take an intelligent in- 
terest in the problems and pleasures of the table, in the choice 
and partnership of their food and wine. It is not a matter of 
self-gratification, but of common sense. Since eat and drink we 
must, as, indeed, we must every day, why not make our meals 
occasions for pleasurable relaxation, instead of letting them 
become monotonous refuelling occasions? 


|: the leisurely days of long ago, which I remember so well 


There are in Nature two main laws which may appear to be 
contradictory, but they are really complementary: one is dis- 
ciplined stability and the other infinite variety. We can be sure 
of the hours of sunrise and sunset, of high and low tides for 
days, months and years ahead, but we never can tell when 
wind, rain, frost or snow may come nor for how long. Why not 
follow Nature’s example and order our meals with disciplined 
stability as regards their time and duration. 

Many are the wine lovers in the British Isles who grumble 
at the high price of wine compared with its low cost in France 
or Italy or Spain, or any of the wine-growing lands which they 
have occasion to visit. They do not realise how much better 
off they are as regards the greater number of wines which they 
are able to choose from. You do not get any Burgundy in 
Bordeaux nor any claret in Dijon, and if you were to ask for 
a hock or a Moselle in Italy, Spain or Portugal you could not 
get it and you might even be told that there never was any wine 
made in Germany. The wine that vignerons drink is cheap, of 
course, and they like it because it is their own child, but they 
have to drink the same vin du pays all the year round: we like 
it well enough as a change during our holidays, but we would 
soon tire of it at home. Happily, in the British Isles, from 
Land’s End to South Uist. in inns and hotels, large and small, 
and from the cellars of wine-merchants throughout the country, 
one may choose a number of different wines from over a 
thousand different vineyards of France, Germany, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, Yugoslavia, Switzerland and Luxembourg, as 
well as wines from far-away Australia and South Africa. So let 
us grumble no longer, but enjoy our meals gratefully and 
sensibly. 
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More and more people are discovering CINZANO BIANCO — the unique 
White Vermouth recently introduced in this country by the world- 
renowned Howse of Cinzano. Smoothly sweet, but with a subtle, 
aromatic freshness, CINZANO BIANCO is delicious as a ‘straight’ drink, 
served well‘chilled. And to any mixed drink, short or long, it brings 
its own delightful individuality. Enjoy a new pleasure — try CINZANO 
BIANCO foday. 

DO YOU KNOW YOUR VERMOUTH? 
Vermouth, being based on the juice of the grape, is a 
wine — but wine of a very special kind. It owes its 
character to the addition of extracts and infusions 
obtained from many fragrant herbs. Its quality, 
however, depends on the skill and care with which these 
ingredients are selected, prepared and blended. The 
House of Cinzano has devoted nearly a century-and- 
a-half to the perfecting of its Vermouths, with the 
result that they are now world-renowned. CINZANO 
BIANCO and CINZANO RED are produced in Italy. 
Since French grapes make the best dry Vermouth, 
CINZANO DRY is produced in France. Cinzanio is the 
only producer exporting Sweet Vermouth from Italy and 
Dry Vermouth from France. So to make sure of enjoying 
Vermouth at its finest, just say CINZANO — BIANCO, 
Or RED, OF DRY. 


Prizes for CINZANO Cocktail Recipes — Ask your 
Dealer for details, and also for the new CINZANO RECIPE 
LEAFLET—or write to the address below. 


CINZANO BIANCO 
The Perfect Drink at Any Time 


17/ the large litre bottle; half-botile 9/-. Cixzano Rep ITavian 
Vermoutn (Sweet) 17/*; half-bottle 9/-; Crizano Dry Frencn 
Vermoutnu 18/-; half-botile 9/6. 
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Sele tmporters for U.K. and N. Ireland: 
GiQrRDANO LIMITED, 24-26 Charlotte Street, London, W.! 
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“A most welcome gift!” 
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A Decanter of OTARD V.S.O.P. Liqueur 
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in a presentation pack at the normal 











price of the brandy only. 
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DRY FLY 
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The most welcome gift of all! 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
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Plaques for Britain 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


HE simplest, if not always the ideal, way 
T of travelling on the Continent is to drive 
by plaques. In France, especially, I used to 
go slowly down the streets looking at the 
signs plastered all over the restaurants and 
hotels, assuring me in the names of Guides 
and Associations of eight or nine different 
nations that here I would find good eating 
and attention. It was not so bad a principle 
at that; one never got really bad food at 
these plastered places, and the lavatories 
always worked, which was not in those days 
a thing to be taken for granted. One could 
not, of course, tour in Britain on the same 
principle, for the AA, RAC and CTC signs, 
admirable for their purposes, had no 
gastronomic meaning at all. (It was not sur- 
prising; food was pretty horrible every- 
where.) The ‘plaque system’ is no longer 
the best one even in France, for the two 
best gastronomic guides don’t issue plaques, 
so far as I know. They are the Michelin 
Guide and the Kleber-Colombes Guide— 
the latter, by the way, much the better. 

But I have been asked more than once to 
issue plaques for Britain, and have even 
thought of doing so. I ought to explain at 
once why I or anyone else should think I 
had the right to take any such arrogant 
action. MM. Michelin, Kleber and 
Colombes, out of the profits of their tyres, 
pay teams of expensive Frenchmen to go 
round the restaurants and report; I certainly 
can’t do that. Nor have I myself personally 
tested all the restaurants which might be 
included. There are, I would say, something 
under 2,000 of these; there are 365 days in 
the year; there are, so far as I am concerned 
anyway, Only two full meals in the day. You 





can do the arithmetic yourself. Any pre- 
tence to knowing personally the over-all 
food picture of the island in any given year 
would be a fraud, no matter how voracious 
I claimed to be. 

The knowledge that I do have comes from 
assistants, roughly between two and three 
thousand of them. For the last five years 
I have been writing and editing a gastro- 
nomic guide to Britain called The Good 
Food Guide, which has been the organ of 
what is called the Good Food Club. In case 
you have not heard of it, that is a voluntary 
organisation of people interested in good 
cooking, good wine, and good service, who 
send in reports for the Guide—to me as 
President—of where these things are found; 
also where they are not. Membership of the 


Club is secured’ by buying the current 
Guide, which carries with it, theoretically, 
the obligation to report to me. Nine out of 
ten of the purchasers, of course, don’t do 
so. But the tenth does; also I have ways of 
coaxing and cajoling particularly qualified 
individuals to go and inspect places which 
need a special inquiry. I won’t trouble you 
with details, but I had better add, since this 
is a distrustful world, that nobody is paid 
for his work, no free meals or free holidays 
are accepted, and no space is sold or money 
accepted for entries. So far as strict rules 
and mean suspicion can help, the informa- 
tion is unbiased. 

But I thought, and still think, that plaques 
should not be handed out to restaurants and 
inns, even if they were asked for. British 
catering does not as yet deserve any. The 
general standard is too low. 

There are some 800 or so places in this 
island where you can be fairly sure of get- 
ting a good meal. But there are few places 
where you may get a definitely fine meal, 
and even fewer where you will be sure of 
getting such a meal. For fine catering in 
England (and even more in Scotland and 
Wales) depends on so lamentably few 
people. If the man, or woman, responsible 
is ill, drunk, out of temper, or merely on 
holiday, there is often no one to replace 
him, and the cooking becomes disastrous. 
Rarely does one find an establishment of 
the kind so common in France where almost 
any one of the family or the staff can ata 
pinch do well enough anything that is 
needed, and it needs not one defection but 
a massacre to ruin the restaurant. 

But with all these qualifications, if I were 
to affix plaques to a dozen British inns, on 
whose walls would I nail them? As an 
experiment, and committing only myself, 
let me make twelve choices. They are 
arbitrary. They do not include London. 
They are based (mostly) on the reports of 
others, and their performance this year. 
They exclude, undoubtedly, some which 
should be in (for 1 am limited to twelve); 
they themselves may change. They are not 
in order of merit, but arranged geographi- 
cally, going outwards from London. 


* 


ASTON CLINTON (Bucks), THE BELL: The 
Bell is the nearest to London, on the main 
Aylesbury road, well located for the car- 





MISS TROTTER EATS HER OX 

‘Indeed [Miss Trotter] generally sacri- 
ficed an ox to hospitality every autumn, 
which, according to a system of her own, 
she ate regularly from nose to tail; and as 
she indulged in him only on Sundays, and 
with a chosen few, he feasted her half 
through the winter. . . . | remember her 
urging her neighbour Sir Thomas Lauder, 
not long before her death, to dine with 
her next Sunday—‘For Eh! Sir Tham- 
mas ! we're terrible near the tail noo.”’’ 


Memorials of His Time by Henry Cockburn. 
A, & C, Black, 1856 
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riage trade, as they say. Gerard Harris, the 
landlord, is the man most responsible for 
its exceptional goodness. He started some 
years ago by building up an excellent cellar, 
which is now magnificent; there are twenty 
or thirty clarets starting with some 1928s 
and 1929s at about 35s. and going down to 
an adequate ordinaire at 9s. 6d. Mr. Harris 
used to bottle his own wine but doesn’t now. 
The menu is astonishing for a small place; 
imaginative, large and various. Chicken 
Stanley, pheasant Smitane, Dublin Bay 
prawns provengales, and the entrecdte 
marchand de vin have been very good this 
year. Since unadulterated praise is good for 
nobody, I shall add that occasionally I have 





detected a tendency to use a little too much 
wine in sauces—as for example in a lobster 
in Madeira; also a distinct difference 
between when Mr. Harris is watching and 
when he is not. 

* 


EASTBOURNE (Sussex), CHEZ MAURICE: 
Maurice Ithurbure, whose restaurant is at 
118 Seaside Road, is one of the surviving 
pupils of Escoffier, which, in another world, 
is like being able to say you have sat at the 
feet of T. H. Huxley. His prices are not 
high, though I don’t know them exactly. In 
the past year his particular successes have 
been: bisque de homard, chicken vol-au- 
vent, filet de sole Maurice, chicken Aa la 
King, stuffed aubergines and chestnut pan- 
cakes. There is no table d'héte, and you 
must be prepared to wait for dishes to be 
cooked. As indeed you should everywhere. 
There is no licence, but an ordinaire will 
be fetched, or, if you bring your own wine, 
it will be served as it should be. 


* 


COLERNE (Wilts), THE VINEYARD: 
Colerne is a small place you must find on 
the map; it is near Bath; the Vineyard is 
run by a high-strung bearded enthusiast 
named George Fuller and his wife. The 
cooking is not only excellent, but during the 
year there has been a table d’héte at 4s. 6d. 
and 5s, 6d., which is rare nowadays. That is, 
of course, a simple meal; the grander cook- 
ing is @ la carte; notable successes in the past 
year have been: trout in butter and 
almonds, lobster Newburg, roast widgeon, 
coq-au-vin, and the omelettes, especially his 
own lobster omelette. A good wine list; he 
used to be open Sundays and closed Mon- 
days, but our clever Sabbatarian laws have 
stopped that. 
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BaTH (Somerset), THE HOLE IN THE 
Wai: Mr. Percy Smith (and he, too, is 
bearded) has his restaurant in George Street 
in a sort of large cellar with a door which 
does look rather like a hole in the wall. The 
personal touch to the cooking is, if anything, 
more marked here, and almost every day 
there is something which will surprise you. 
Among this year’s successes: Soupe a 
loignon, the house’s fish stew with garlic 
crofttons, pipérade with a gammon rasher, 
Basque chicken and ham with apricots. No 
licence; wines fetched at a low price, or 
bring yours. For the necessary bit of 
criticism, I remark that I have once found 
the aioli too vinegary. 

* 


ExmouTtH (Devon), SEAGULL HOTEL: 
This, in Morton Street, is primarily an hotel, 
and restaurant-seekers must bear that in 
mind; unless they can order beforehand 
they must take the table d’héte, and in the 
season children with parents come first. But 
Mrs. Richards’s Danish and French food is 
outstanding. This year’s successes: lobster 
Thermidor, scallops périgourdines, and a 
properly made Wiener schnitzel. The wine 
list begins at a low price with a sound claret. 


* 


NOTTINGHAM (Notts), L’ApéRITIF: Turn- 
ing to the Midlands, ‘which are sodden and 
unkind,’ I should nail a plaque to this small 
place, 89 Upper Parliament Street, run by 
‘Pére Louis’ (once more bearded). Prices, 
for wine and food, are not low—-single 
dishes last year ran from 7s. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; 
but all are expertly cooked in butter, wine 
and cream. Noted: sole Sir Jack and 
caneton pressé, 


NEWBRIDGE-ON-WYE (Radnor), NEw 
INN: This is a small place and Mr. and Mrs. 
Profaze who run it cannot offer regularly 
the large choice of, say, Mr. Percy Smith. 
But day after day their menus are very 
varied, and indeed unexpected. Out of the 
year’s successes here are some which would 
earn a special entry in small type in a 
French guide: Portuguese soup with slices 
of hard-boiled egg, okra soup, lamb 
provencal, and a complete Chinese meal 
starting with shrimp and chicken soup. 
There is usually a good selection of red 
wines on the mantelpiece getting gently 
chambré. A meal costs from about 7s. 6d. 
upwards. 

* 

LLANARMON DyYFFRYN CEIRIOG (Den- 
bigh), West ARMs: This place is as easy to 
find as its name is easy to pronounce; all 
I can do is advise you to go to Wrexham 
and then study the map. Mrs. Bunney’s inn 





A POPPY-WATER FOR SURFEITS 

‘Brew ten gallons of Strong Ale-wort; 
when ‘tis cool, work it with Yeast, and add 
as many fresh Red Poppies as the Wort 
will conveniently wet, so that you may 
stir it daily: Let the Poppies Infuse in 
this Wort three Days and Nights; then 
draw it off in a Limbeck as quick as you 
can, 'till the whole is distill’'d off : Mix the 
Small and Strong together, and take a 
glass at any time, with or without Sugar, 
after a full or disgusting Meal.’ 


A Collection of above three hundred Receipts 
in Cookery, Physick and Surgery by Several 
Hands. London, 1714 














is of rather a different kind from those we 
have already selected; they have offered very 
individual and unusual cooking; it claims its 
place as showing what can be done with 
perfect materials in the traditional English 
style, The mutton is Berwyn Welsh mutton, 
the game is the pick of what is offered by 
two Shoots, the capon are raised for the 
inn, and they are presented exactly as they 
should be in a simple style. 
* 


Foret Ferry (Anglesey), THE MERMAID: 
It is in all these cases advisable to telephone, 
but in the case of the Mermaid it is impera- 
tive, firstly because it is yery small and 
booked up, and secondly because it is not 
open all the year. As the telephone number 
is Brynsiencyn 217, I wish you well. Mrs. 
Hinchcliffe Davies’s cooking is worth the 
trouble of learning enough Welsh. The 
recent successes have included ham in white 
wine with Hungarian stuffed tomatoes, and 
chicken with wine and gherkin sauce; set 
meals only are offered, but they are well 
balanced and each individual dish is—-well, 
individual. 

* 

SCARBOROUGH (Yorks), PAVILION HOTEL: 
This (in Westborough) is much less of an 
individual artist's studio than, say, Mrs. 
Davies’s. It is a well-run hotel with a 
hundred wines on its list, and a very much 
more elaborate kitchen. All the same it is 
marked by Mr. Laughton’s personality; 
indeed, I do not think that any hotel or 
restaurant will ever reach the top rank 
which is not marked by some individual 
personality—not in this island, anyhow. The 
notable dishes here have been the same as 
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in previous years, and include fillets of sole 
Neptune, partridge in Beaujolais and steak 
Rossini. 
* 
ESKDALE (Cumberland), Bower Housg 
INN: Far away from anywhere, and most 


difficult to find, this small inn is best found: 


by going first to Boot, which is not itself q 
prominent place. In this case, at least, the 
absence of the chef doesn’t mean disaster, 
for Mr. Caldwell can take over, though his 
range is not so extensive as his chef's. Win. 
ning entries this year: mushroom goulash, 
veal cutlet Pojarsky (very fine wine sauce) 
and scampi. 
* 


FORTINGALL, by ABERFELDY (Perth.), 
FoRTINGALL HoTeL: This hotel comes last 
because it is farthest away, but for no other 
reason, It is at the foot of Glen Lyon, just 
below the wild and beautiful Pass of Lyon 
and MacGregor’s Leap. It is difficult to pick 
out special items to justify Mr. Heptinstall’s 
plaque, for he regularly offers a five-course 
meal in which everything is intended to be, 
and usually is, of distinction. Sample menu: 
quiche forestitre, bisque de homard, pap- 
rika schnitzel, Weinbeeren kuchen and 
Bengal toast. There were also gnocchi 
curiously cooked in a pot with cheese sauce, 
and very fine omelettes paysannes; Fort- 
ingall hors d’oeuvre at Sunday lunch had 
thirty varieties. Staff difficulties limit the 
numbers who can be served, so telephone 
Kenmore 216. A critical note: the Burgun- 
dies are better than the clarets, which is odd 
for Scotland; still, they are served with care 
and you can get a carafe for as low as 9s. 6d. 
Nor is the food dear for what you get. 


Wine for Christmas 


By IAN PEEBLES 


HE French have a saying that ‘Every 

meal is a banquet with wine.’ As it con- 
cerns a national industry there may be some 
element of propaganda in it, but this can- 
not obscure a great degree of truth and 
wisdom. A conservative translation would 
be to say that the shortcomings of a poor 
meal can be largely counterbalanced by an 
agreeable glass of wine and a really good 
meal is incomplete in its absence. 

As a nation our attitude to wine-drinking 
is as varied amongst individuals as it is to 
politics, which is to say that it runs from a 
somewhat esoteric expertness to suspicion 
and indifference. Happily the indications 
are that interest and understanding are in- 
creasing in both fields. Certainly in the 
former case the wine trade has taken ener- 
getic steps to dispel the aura of snobbery 
which has tended to choke interest in the 
subject by discouraging many who would 
otherwise have been keen to experiment. 
Where the man in the street will pronounce 
on the quality of beer and spirits with a fine 
assurance he tends to feel that wine is a 
somewhat mysterious world and, unless 
armed with vintage chart and similar aids, 
is diffident about expressing an opinion. 
The less self-conscious continental is in- 
clined to the sensible practice of deciding 
whether or not he likes the glass and then 
inquiring into its particulars. This seems a 
good starting point for anyone embarking 
on the subject. 


The spirit of experiment is surely to be 
encouraged, but, as in other spheres, the 
experimenter will probably find that in the 
long run the conventional tastes, represent- 
ing the trial and error of generations, are 
sound and sensible. For instance, let him 
drink red wine with fish if he so desires, but 
he will soon realise that the normal objec- 
tion to this is purely a matter of taste and 
not of dogma. Therefore one may perhaps 
again reiterate these oft-repeated basic prin- 
ciples of drinking wine, with Special refer- 
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brighten the outlook considerably. 


«++ AND INTRODUCING 


NECTAR ... the new taste in sherry — destined to find high favour with 
those who know their sherry. Put this well up on your Christmas list. 


GONZALEZ BYASS 


Sherries of Distinction 


Connoisseurs all agree that Tio Pepe and Rosa are the sherries of outstanding 
quality. Gonzalez Byass suggest that. a few bottles this Christmas would 
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‘ (Established 1793) % 
x We offer for your pleasure three selections of attractively priced e 
% Bordeaux Wines. They form a fitting prelude to your enjoyment of the % 
~ abundance of our FULL LIST, THE FINEST IN THE x 
\ COUNTRY. Please ask for it. % 
x RED BORDEAUX, Selection ‘A’ % 
% Medoc , , . i ° ‘ F ° ° 6/9 % 
% Canon Fronsac oe 1949 7/6 x 
bs St. Emilion . ‘ " P ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 1950 8/- % 
o Chateau Bellevue « « «+ Pomerol 1950 8/9 ¥ 
% Chateau Fonroque . . . St. Emilion 1949 8/10 x 
ni Haut Pomerol > « = es « & J 9/6 % 
% Selection ‘B’ % 
ni Chateau Le Pape. . . « Graves 1949 11/6 4 
$ Chateaux La Magdelaine - St. Emilion 1952 12/- & 
x Domaine de Chevalier - .Leognan 1949 14/6 x 
% *Chateau Palmer Margaux. ‘ . Margaux 1949 16/6 4 
ss *Chateau Certan ‘ é ° - Pomerol 1947 19/9 % 
y *Chateau Smith Haut Lafitte . .Martillac 1929 23/- s 
X *Chateau bottled % 
x WHITE BORDEAUX, Selection ‘C’ % 
%& EntreDeuxMers . . «© «© © «@ 6/6 & 
~ Ms  « « ae Ss ee @ 8/- ~ 
x Light Barsac ee es ee 8/6 st 
% Chateau Fayau Peytoupin . Graves Cétes 8/6 & 
. Belmont Royal Light Sauternes — g/t1 ¢ 
x Chateau La Louviére, 1948 . «. Graves 10/6 % 
x Samples Cases 1 bottle 1 balf bot. s 
X each each x 
Selection ‘AP gw Cw Cll lO Ce Cf OCA BI0 % 
%  Selection‘B? . . « « « for fLaltsio s 
% Selection CP. lw Ow Ctl fer =f altafo |= £2/8fo % 
% Carriage paid, cash with order < 
& Any of the above cases or assorted cases gladly sent to any address 4 
* in U.K., suitably packed for Christmas Gift % 








Meet Mr Brandyman 
He’s worth cultivating. Always ready to fit 
his mood to yours. In the company of ginger 


ale or soda he offers you the choice of two 
stimulating and refreshing long drinks. 


Make priends with 
MARTELL 


BRANDY 
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ence to Ansturas, not one hopes with any 
air of condescension but craving the indul- 
gence of the cognoscenti, who probably 
comprise the major proportion of readers 
of this journal! 

In the first place, it is fair to say that 
wine is not necessarily a very expensive 
commodity. True, the great wines of great 
vintages can achieve rather frightening 
prices, but there is a large range of Bor- 
deaux wines available at around 8s. 6d. to 
10s. and good Burgundies, hocks and 
Moselles at a slightly higher figure. The 
fortified wines such as sherries, ports and 
Madeiras are naturally rather more expen- 
sive on account of the higher duty to which 
they are subject. 





As an apéritif, before launching the 
Christmas dinner proper, it is worth while 
confining the programme to a sherry or 
Madeira if there is wine to follow. for 
spirity cocktails are likely to dull the palate. 
Further, these wines may be taken to the 
table and continued through the soup 
course. A dry or medium wine is the most 
suitable for the occasion, a Fino or Amon- 
tillado in the case of sherry and perhaps a 
Sercial from Madeira. There are also many 
excellent Empire sherries which will most 
adequately fill the bill. A possible alterna- 
tive which the writer has always found most 
agreeable is a sparkling wine, and here 
again it may be drunk with a fish course 
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SANDEMAN 

| SCOTCH WHISKY : 

The - 

[ King of 

Whiskies 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH 
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such as smoked salmon, which, being salty 
and pungent, can kill the flavour of a light 
white wine. It is advisable, however, to be 
wary about the wine to follow, for a spark- 
ling wine may also prove too powerful for 
a delicate still wine tasted immediately 
afterwards. 


If the fish course is warm and accom- 
panied by a sauce a German wine or a white 
Bordeaux makes a perfect complement and, 
at a slightly greater expenditure, a white 
Burgundy such as a Mersault or Montra- 
chet is also ideal. Again the Empire supplies 
a variety of good white wines at most 
moderate prices. 


Now comes the main event, so to speak, 
which in this instance is most probably 
turkey and which gives considerable lati- 
tude in the selection of a suitable wine. As 
a full-bodied Burgundy or Rhéne wine may 
prove rather robust for poultry, the normal 
choice will lie between a medium or dryish 
white wine and a claret. The choice in these 
categories is enormous, but one of the fuller 
bodied hocks, an Alsatian or again a white 
Burgundy are all most appropriate and the 
final selection is a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. In passing, it may be said that where 
a number of wines are served they should 
appear in ascending order of quality and 
power and, loosely speaking, proceeding 
from dry to the rather sweeter. If a claret 
is the final choice my own preference would 
be for the fuller bodied wine perhaps from 
the St. Emilion or Pomerol areas. 





LUPIN ESPRESSO 
. while no one quite knows what 
happened to the 100 tons of lupin seeds 
that arrived in Glasgow from Egypt in 
1851. But the suspicion is that they were 
finally consumed in these islands as 
coffee.’ 


A History of Food Adulteration and Analysis 
by Frederick A, Filby. Allen & Unwin, 1934. 











A rather more adventurous alternative 
would be a rosé from Anjou, or perhaps 
the rather more powerful Tavel from the 
Rhone. 


If the patience or purse of the reader is 
not yet exhausted there are further con- 
siderations. A sweet Sauterne or hock will 
be very timely with the sweet or fruit, but 
here, when one reaches the realms of 
Chateau d’Yquem or a _ Trockenbeeren- 
auslese from the Rhine, expense does be- 
come a real problem. A more modest sub- 
stitute would be one of the lesser known but 
fine sweeter wines from Barsac or Sauternes. 


Finally, a vintage port, a sweet sherry or 
a Madeira or a glass of brandy offer a 
choice for every palate and here again the 
particular wine chosen must be a personal 
preference, as it is unlikely that many 
boards will provide all of them. Where 
opinion is equally divided it can always be 
borne in mind that port is the traditional 
wine for the Loyal Toast. 

The householder, whose appreciation of 
the festivities is tempered by thoughts of 
New Year’s greetings from the Commis- 
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sioners of Inland Revenue, may well think 
that the writer’s enthusiasm has carried him 
rather beyond the bounds of the original 
premise. If it is a very full schedule it can 
like a wage demand, be subject to adjust. 
ment. Many may feel that for purposes of 





convenience, apart from economy, it is 
more satisfactory to confine the company 
to one wine throughout the meal. A spark- 
ling wine would seem to be a very good 
answer in this case, and the choice can be 
made from a field ranging from modest 
non-vintage growths to great Champagnes. 
In the intermediate stages there are many 
moderately priced sparkling hocks and 
Moselles which can attain a very agreeable 
quality as do many of the French sparkling 
wines such as Vouvray, Saumur or Langue- 
doc. Where expense is no object there is 
nothing in this sphere which quite compares 
with the grands marques of vintage years. 

If the choice falls on a still wine a white 
or rosé will meet every course, but a red 
would naturally have to be delayed until 
the arrival of the meat or poultry. 

Whatever the type of wine, it is a great 
matter to get the best out of it so that it 
pays to adhere to a few simple rules in its 
treatment. A red wine, especially of any 
age, should be decanted in reasonable time 
and left in the room in which it is to be 
served. The wine will assume the desired 
temperature. 


In the case of white wines make sure that 
they are chilled, not frozen. A wine served 
too cold loses its ‘nose’ and any delicacy of 
flavour. It is if anything better to be too 
warm than too cold when dealing with a 
wine of any refinement. 


Your wine merchant is probably a busy 
man at this time of year, but he will always 
be delighted to see you and talk about his 
subject. 





SODA WATER 


‘l have heard some parents object to 
their grown-up sons drinking soda water, 
under the idea that it diminishes their 
chance of seeing grandchildren around 
their hearth.’ 

A Manua! of Diet in Health and Disease by 


Thomas King Chambers. Smith, Elder & Co., 
1876 (2nd Ed.). 
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Here’s the most sought after Sherry 
in all Spain 






— now available in England 
in limited quantities 


You owe yourself the pleasure of 


Garvey FINO 


SAN PATRICIO 


IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. 110 CANNO?P: ST, LONDON, E.C.4 





Christmas 


at 


LONDON’S SPECIAL 
GRAMOPHONE SHOP 





If old adages are true, such as “like to like” and “birds of a 
feather,”’ then music lovers should have no hesitation about 
what to give each other at Christmas. Moreover, there need 
be no difficulty about choosing exactly the right gift if the 
choice is made at 6 Newman Street, the home of good music. 
Here there is everything to delight the heart and the ear of 
music lovers, the largest selectiou of long-playing records in 
London, a wide variety of instruments and accessories, advice 
on recordings and equipment, and six finely equipped audition 
rooms, 

If you still have any doubts as to the taste of some particular 
friends then give E.M.G. RECORD TOKENS which are 
exchangeable for any make of record, score, book or other 
accessory. (Value 5 shillings upwards plus 6d. for the card). 
A very valuable companion to the Token is The Art of Record 
Buying the most up-to-date and the most detailed guide for 
record buyers ever published. (3/3 post free). 


/f you cannot call, please send us your 


instructions. We can always dispatch to 
individual friends in your name. 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
6 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
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YOUR PASSPORT 


for a delicious tour of 
France-in Britain ! 


Without even leaving the table, you can have much of the joy of a 
tour through France, land of sunshine and good living! Get your 
wine merchant’s advice. He’// tell you that wine really means France, 
and France means a whole series of glorious wines—a choice for 
every taste and every mood. Every pocket, too: prices range from 
about 6/6 a bottle. Here’s a brief reminder: 


ALSACE duction of a French miracle — 
On the French side of the Rhine, Champagne, sparkling wine of 
Alsace produces many white sparkling gaiety! Champagne 
wines of distinction. The dry is the perfect drink for any 
Riesling, the robust Traminer, festive occasion, and can be en- 
the elegant pale-green Sylvaner, joyed from hors-d’cuvre to 
the full, medium Muscat—all are dessert. 
crisp, clean, fresh and fragrant. LANGUEDOC/PROVENCE, 
BORDEAUX ROUSSILLON & ALGERIA 


The pure and fragrant red Bor- The south of France, between 
deaux (Claret to us) include Atlanticand Mediterranean, pro- 


Médoc, St. Emilion, Pomerol, duces delicious wines—red, white 
and many others. Of the excel- and rosé—famous locally but less 
lent white wines, Graves is on known abroad. These wines, and 
the dry side, Sauternes richer and those of Algeria, are modestly 
sweeter. From honest ordinaires priced and excellent value. 

to superb chateau wines, Bor- RHONE 

deaux offer fine value at every Much the best-known of the 
price. Cétes du Rhéne wines is the 
glorious Chateauneuf du Pape 
from near Avignon. But there 
are many other favourites—such 
as Hermitage, Céte-Rétie, and 


Tavel rosé. 
TOURAINE/ANJOU 
From the valleys of the Loire and 


BURGUNDY 
Rich and full-bodied, the red 
Burgundies —Beaune, Nuits, 
Macon, Beaujolais, and many 
others—are perfect with roasts 
and grills. White Burgundies 
include fresh, dry Chablis and 
Pouilly Fuissé, golden Mon- 
trachet and Meursault. refreshing Rosé d’Anjou; deli- 

CHAMPAGNE cate Vouvray, both still and 


The wine districts sparkling; fruity 
of Epernay, Rheims Saumur; and Mus- 
and Ay are conse- cadet, with its dis- 
crated to the pro- tinctive fragrances. 


Welcome to the glorious 


WINES OF FRANCE 


ISSUED BY THE FRENCH NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR WINE PUBLICITY, IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE WINE & ' 
SPIRIT ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 


the Cher come the fresh and ever- 
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The Pleasures of Smoking 


By ALFRED H. DUNHILL 


XCEPT for a small minority of men 

who must almost be called connois- 
seurs, the practice of smoking, which has 
never been more popular, is rapidly becom- 
ing a lost art. Perhaps the diminutive, paper- 
covered cigar, which thrust its way into the 
story at the time of the’ Crimean War, is 
largely responsible for this. For many who 
devour cigarettes by the gross are ready to 
admit that smoking to them is little more 
than a nervous habit which somehow, some- 
time, must be given up. Far from reaching 
the exquisite pleasures which tobacco has 
to offer, smoking for such people, it seems, 
is nothing more than a means of putting an 
end to the agony of not smoking. And these 
unhappy folk, I submit, have never lived. 
Certainly they have never smoked as our 
grandfathers understood the gentle art. 

This tragedy is certainly not explained by 
the lamentably high cost of tobacco. As I 
have tried to argue elsewhere*, a man who 
smokes at all can afford to vary the way in 
which he smokes and to learn a little about 
the precious plan for which he is prepared 
to pay so much, But having spent my adult 
life in an attempt to understand the tastes 
and caprices of smokers, I am convinced 
that a little sound knowledge of tobacco is 
precisely what most of them lack, Though 
many are people who can discriminate over 
food and drink and who visit a new 
restaurant with a sense of adventure, when 
it comes to smoking they seem prepared to 
light up the first thing that comes to hand 
and to smoke it as though the whole 
business was something one learns about 
instinctively. As a result—and as I know to 
my cost—pipes and cigars are smoked in 
ways that make it impossible for them to 
give full satisfaction, and cigarettes are 
often ordered as though the only difference 
between them was the colour of the packet. 

Nevertheless, there is a ray of hope. In 
England today the number of pipe-smokers 
is increasing. I do not think this is simply 
because taxes are high and pipe tobacco 
goes farther than cigarettes, but because 
more and more men are coming to recognise 
one of the most satisfying pleasures on earth 
—especially when accompanied by a long, 
clean drink that keeps the palate fresh. Of 
course, there are those who have endeav- 
oured to smoke the wrong kind of tobacco 
in an unsuitable pipe and, without bothering 
to fill the bowl correctly, have worked their 
way through a box of matches and then 
thrown the pipe aside with disgust. Though 
sad, such experiences are not uncommon. 
Even liqueurs and immature wines have 
been thrown away by men who did not 
know how or when to drink them. 

As far as pipe-smoking is concerned, the 
vital thing is to choose a shape that has 
sufficient wood to keep the tobacco cool 
and which is comfortable in the mouth. 
Though it should not be difficult to acquire 
both, comfort is very much more important 
than a pipe whose shape flatters one’s vanity 
and whose grain simply appeals to one’s 
eye. There are many shapes and types of 
mouthpiece, some of which are designed to 
spread the weight on the teeth and to avoid 


*The Gentle Art of Smoking. (Max Reinhardt.) 


the danger of burning the tongue; and it is 
essential for every would-be pipe-smoker 
to have a pipe that matches his needs 
exactly. 

As long as the bowl has clear, natural 
markings (which indicate that it has been 
cut from an old root containing the mini- 
mum of oil and sap), the pattern of the 
grain is less important than many suppose. 
But as there are beguiling processes which 
make it difficult for the novice to distinguish 
between the good pipe and the mediocre, 
the answer for the man who wishes to avoid 
unnecessary risks is to buy from a reputable 
manufacturer a first-class pipe which, as 
often as not, is subject to a written guaran- 
tee. This is not to say that cheaper pipes with 
flaws and fillings are not worth their money. 
What I want to emphasise—and what many 





fail to realise—is that between a good pipe 
and a not-so-good there can be a vast 
difference in workmanship and in the 
quality of the briar. And it is the quality of 
the briar which tells, not only in the long 
run, but from the first smoke. 

Since aroma and strength are so much a 
matter of taste, it is foolish to generalise 
about the choice of a suitable tobacco. 
Novices often make the mistake of assuming 
that they should begin with a mild tobacco 
which, especially if it is finely cut, is the 
most likely to burn the tongue. A tobacco 
of medium strength is a much safer starting 
point. Apart from that, I would repeat my 
suggestion that many smokers are too con- 
servative about their tobaccos. Not only 
does this mean that many have failed to find 
a blend which gives them complete satisfac- 
tion—and which a reputable tobacconist 
can blend specially for them—but they also 
fail to realise the pleasure to be gained from 
variety and contrast. No man with anything 
of a palate wants the same food and drink 
every day. For the same reason, a ‘Mixture’ 
which gives delight in the evening may, for 
some, seem a little exotic at the office desk; 
conversely, a ‘Navy Cut,’ which seems 
adequate throughout the day, can taste a 
little flat after a good dinner. 

When is the best time to smoke? To this 
question, surely, there can be no general 
answer. Although many would say that the 
palate is most responsive to tobacco after 
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a good meal, an early morning smoke on an 
empty stomach can be just as satisfying for 
some as the cigarette which accompanies an 
apéritif. But if one is fully to enjoy foog 
and wine, is not the half-hour beforehand 
the one time not to smoke? Possibly it is, 
though it seems to me that one’s mood, the 
state of one’s digestion and the kind of 
tobacco in question make it ridiculous to 
lay down a hard and fast rule. To my mind, 
it is excessive smoking which blunts the edge 
of pleasure, just as a little discipline and 
forbearance greatly heightens it. Vinta 
port can surely be as damaging to the enjoy. 
ment of a choice Havana as the reverse, and 
it seems to me that few men can enjoy two 
kinds of perfection simultaneodusly. 

Which brings us to cigars and, as some 
would claim, the supreme pleasure in the 
whole realm of smoking. Though they are 
expensive, I think there are few people, even 
in Britain, who cannot afford occasionally 
to give the crowning glory to a well. 
prepared meal. Indeed, I am glad to say 
that there are many enthusiasts who buy 
their cigars singly or in small quantities and 
who thus, over a period, are able to sample 
some of the finest cigars obtainable. On the 
other hand, there are men who are con- 
cerned more with the prestige associated 
with cigar-smoking than with the enjoyment 
of what they smoke. It is such people, alas, 
who often smoke cigars which are not in 
condition and ill-treat those which are. 

Since all tobacco leaf varies in quality, 
aroma and strength, it is the blending of 
different leaves which gives a particular 
cigar its flavour. Moreover, many cigars 
with a Jamaica filling are given an Havana 
‘wrapper’ and cannot be distinguished by 
eye from an all-Havana cigar. Though the 
Havana, of course, is the finest cigar in the 
world, excellent leaf is also grown in Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, India, the United States, 
Japan and South Africa. And British 
manufacturers can produce better and 
cheaper cigars than many smokers realise. 

The principal test for a cigar is to smoke 
it. Sniffing at them and crackling them 
against the ear can tell one little, for even 
an immature cigar will crackle slightly, and 
the aroma of the ‘wrapper’ says little about 
the leaf that it contains. From the time they 
are packed in the ‘green’ state, cigars can 
take a year to reach maturity, but if they 
are even and firm throughout their whole 
length and there is a faint sheen on the 
surface of the ‘wrapper,’ they are likely to 
be in good condition. 

Little, then, remains but to prepare the 
end with the utmost caution and, having 
lit the cigar, to smoke it as slowly as pos- 
sible. This is of profound importance. If 
cigars are to give of their best, they need to 
be handled as carefully as any bottle of 
wine, and no part of the ritual should be 
hurried. 

And what of the cigarette? Can nothing 
be said in its favour? Certainly it can, for 
between the expensive hand-filled varieties 
and the popular ‘Virginian, which also vary 
in quality, there are more types and grades 
of plain and blended cigarettes than most 
smokers have sampled. But if, in such a 
context as this, one is considering the kind 
of smoking that was once regarded as a 
gentle art, the ubiquitous cigarette, I think, 
is something that can be taken for granted. 
If I said otherwise, someone might think | 
had an axe to grind. 
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Nausea 


By ALoysius PEPPER 
AVE you ever soaked a pound of 
nourishing oatmeal in salt water for 
nine days and then boiled and served piping 
hot? Well, don’t. The result is porridge. 

But seriously, have you ever been a gour- 
met? It is a testing life. I know because I've 
tried it; and it is, if I may say so, peculiarly 
fitting that ai the end of this wine and food 
supplement a word of warning should be 
pronounced. What about indigestion and 
what about hangovers? That's what I 
always say. When suffering from the latter, 
take one ounce of cyanide mingled freely 
with tomato ketchup and swallow. Some 
brands of tomato ketchup supply cyanide 
already mixed in the bottle. How thoughtful 
of the entrepreneurs, as Bon Viveur would 
say (all two of her and him). But take 
Madame Langoustine’s restaurant in the 
Rue de la Vache Epaisse in the ninth arron- 
dissement. You go there and you are greeted 
by the gracious, so-careful-for-her-guests’- 
welfare proprietress. Have you considered 
what that means? You have to speak 
French. And, as if that wasn’t bad enough, 
she chooses your dinner for you. Do you 
want bubbling - hot - Helix-Pomata-snails? 
Well, if you don’t, you’re damn well going 
to have them, or she'll know the reason 
why. You don’t like snails? My dear Sir 
or Madam, this is a minor consideration 
What matters is the bouquet (as we gour- 
mets call it). 

And then there’s wine. You might like 
to drink Chablis throughout a meal (so 
degraded are you), but you’re going to have 
to take the proper wine with the proper 
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STAY ME WITH FLAGONS [12/6 


THROUGH THE WINE GLASS [15/-] 


THE ART OF GOOD LIVING 
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course at twice the expense of continuing 
with the same one the whole time. So at 
the end, since the Chdteaux are beyond your 
franes, you finish with a sweet Sauterne, 








where you might have been happily in- 
haling the vin du pays. Que de miserés ! 
Of course, there’s something in this gour- 
met business. It’s jolly d. for impressing 
girls. Don’t make any mistake, chums. 
There’s nothing a girl loves more than 
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being told what to eat in an authoritative 
voice. She may not actually enjoy it, but 
that is beside the point. As you remark, 
‘The supréme de gigot de volaille’s pretty 
hot stuff here, a shudder goes down her 
spine of the kind you can normally hope 
to produce only during a Red Indian raid, 
an earthquake or atomic fission. It’s the 
French that does it. Everyone knows that 
it’s the wickedest of European languages 
with the single exception of Old Prussian 
(but that’s extinct). 

And then I'll give you the low-down on 
the racket. If you are a gourmet and ac- 
cepted as a gourmet by the boys, you can 
eat free practically ever afterwards. All that 
is required is to turn up to the Fishmongers’ 
banquet and pass judgement on the homard 
farceur for which the Company is re- 
nowned. Of course, it’s a good thing if you 
can write a book or two. You'll have to mix 
with publishers, which is depressing, but 
don’t despair: they're not terribly intelli- 
gent, and you can get by them with ‘Greek 
Oysters I Have Known’ vor ‘Some Little- 
eaten Meals in the Fiji Islands.’ That admis- 
sion that you've eaten human flesh (purely 
in the cause of gastronomy) will sell the 
book. 

You'll have noticed that throughout this 
piece I’ve been talking gourmet talk (or 
eat-speak as we call it familiarly), but I'm 
not really one. I can’t afford it. In fact, | 
eat in the pub round the corner, which is 
absolute hell. Until you have eaten their 
charred sausages and chewed the abomin- 
able swede (the vegetable, not the chap), 
you don’t know what ptomaine poisoning 
is. Still, as Milton said, ‘Good food is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit.’ 
It’s a great life being a (pseudo) gourmet. 
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BLAGK BOX 


Listen . . . and the mad onrush of civilisation slows down . . . stops 
still. Close your eyes and the cares of your workaday world drift 
away. Such is the magic of the PYE BLACK BOX. In blissful 
repose you savour the full rich beauty of the orchestra, the sung 
and the spoken word . . . joining the artists themselves in that other 
world of music. An ordinary record played on the BLACK BOX 
becomes a thrilling musical experience. Don’t deny it to yourself 
a moment longer. 


Write today to Pye Ltd., Box 49, Cambridge, 
for full colour leaflet on the BLACK BOX. 


PYE LIMITED OF CAMBRIDGE 
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FOUR POEMS 


Church Going 


Once I am sure there’s nothing going on 

I step inside, letting the door thud shut. 

Another church: matting, seats, and stone, 

And little books; sprawling of flowers, cut 

For Sunday, brownish now; some brass and stuff 
Up at the holy end; the small neat organ; 

And a tense, musty, unignorable silence, 

Brewed God knows how long. Hatless, I take off 
My cycle-clips in awkward reverence, 


Move forward, run my hand around the font. 

From where I stand, the roof looks almost new— 
Cleaned, or restored? Someone would know: I don’t. 
Mounting the lectern, I peruse a few 

Hectoring large-scale verses, and pronounce 

‘Here endeth’ much more loudly than I meant. 

The echoes snigger briefly. Back at the door 

I sign the book, donate an Irish sixpence, 

Reflect the place was not worth stopping for. 


Yet stop I did: in fact I often do, 

And always end much at a loss like this, 
Wondering what to look for; wondering, too, 
When churches fall completely out of use 

What we shall turn them into; if we shall keep 
A few cathedrals chronically on show, 

Their parchment, plate and pyx in locked cases, 
And let the rest rent-free to rain and sheep. 
Shall we avoid them as unlucky places? 


Or, after dark, will dubious women come 

To make their children touch a particular stone; 
Pick simples for a cancer; or on some 

Advised night see walking a dead one? 

Power of some sort or other will go on 

In games, in riddles, seemingly at random; 

But superstition, like belief, must die, 

And what remains when disbelief has gone? 
Gross, weedy pavement, brambles, buttress, sky, 


A shape less recognisable each week, 

A purpose more obscure. I wonder who 

Will be the last, the very last, to seek 

This place for what it was; one of the crew 

Who tap and jot and know what roodlofts were? 
Some ruin-bibber, randy for antique, 

Or Christmas-addict, counting on a whiff 

Of gown-and-bands and organpipes and myrrh? 
Or will he be my representative, 


Bored, uninformed, knowing the ghostly silt 

Dispersed, yet tending to this cross of ground 

Through suburb scrub because it held unspilt 

So long and equably what since is found 

Only in separation—marriage, and birth, 

And death. and thoughts of these—round which was built 
This special shell? For, though I’ve no idea 

What this accoutred frowsty barn is worth, 

It pleases me to stand in silence here; 


A serious house on serious earth it is, 

In whose blent air all our compulsions meet, 

Are recognised, and robed as destinies. 

And that much never can be obsolete, 

Since someone will forever be surprising 

A hunger in himself to be more serious, 

And gravitating with it to this ground, 

Which (he once heard) was proper to grow wise in, 
If only that so many dead lie round. 


PHILIP LARKIN 


End of a Hot Day 


At last we can look at the melted moon: 

The grass is cool like olives: the cicadas 

Are almost tender. ‘Here at least is peace,’ 

We are trusting, ‘after the day’s hot murders’— 

When the cat slinks by, a bird in his mouth 
Betrayed by the evening’s truce. 


The child runs for a box, 

The small remains are buried under the oily light. 

She is happy: ‘He will sleep in the box all night, 

And tomorrow push his head through, like the daffodil.” 
We swallow her bitter pill. 


Tomorrow will be hot again; she will forget 
To wait for the stone to roll away, the green feather 
to sprout, the twisted beak to twitter. 
Every age has its advantages, and every weather. 
Shall I beat the cat who ate the bird who ate 
the worm who might have eaten me? 


D. J. ENRIGHT 


A Book of Heroes 


A glut of heroes.makes a legend dull. 

All’s not believed where all is true and good, 
All rescued in the tiny interval 

Between the dragon’s jaws. Once understood, 
The moral laws make every George a saint 
Who rescues maidens only through constraint. 


The real hero is not sure at all, 

Surrounded by warm courtesans whose sloth 
Lulls action in the fierce barbarian hall 

With drugs and wine. He stokes a spurious wrath 
To sally out, befuddled on his horse, 

Against the dragon. And then wins, of course. 


Yet though the prancing hero’s only part 

Of the whole story, and the improving tale 

Fails since its end is guessed before the start 

(The scribes being bribed before he hits the trail), 
What boor would question what’s already said 
When he comes back, lugging the dragon’s head? 


ANTHONY THWAITB 


Chartres 


The kings, the saints, the martyrs, painted glass, 
Smashing the sunshine into brilliant stains. 
The light, transmuted, dyed, is left to pass 


Into the aisles, but wind and Autumn rains 
Complain behind the silent aura-ring 
Of king and saint and martyr on their panes. 


The claws of arching stone triumphant cling 
To blazing glass, a world that stabs the eyes— 
The royal blood, the golden glazes sting. 


Eyes closed, the aching heart must realize — 
That beauty, like this burning wall glass-thin, 
Closes out truth-deceiving points, curves, dyes. 


Stained windows can’t look out, and don’t let in 
The naked sunlight, Saints, kings, martyrs creep 
Across the day as free of flesh as sin. 


Oh that one could forget, caught in this steep, 
Transcendent dazzle of the royal glass, : 
The sun, wading through pagan fields thigh-deep, 


The fragrance of the newly-nibbled grass. 
c. A. TRYPANIS 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


If you are one of the many people who first 
read the Spectator because a friend sent it to 
you as a Christmas gift, have continued reading 
it and intend to go on reading it, you will know 
that we do not exaggerate when we call it ‘an 
ideal Christmas gift.’ You might, however, 
wonder why we make our annual offer of a 
Gift Subscription from early November onwards 
and even find it irritating. 


Christmas, it is true, still seems to be a long 
way off, but we know that if you wish to send 
the Spectator to your friends as your gift you 
will want the first number to arrive at Christmas. 
You can help us to make sure that this is exactly 
what happens. 


There is still time to get the Spectator to 
many countries oversea by Christmas, but the 
addresses of friends living abroad are now 
urgently required if it is to be done. This does 
not mean that friends living at home can be left 
till later. For during the next few weeks many 
hundreds of readers will send us lists of addresses 





and our organisation will be fully extended. By 
sending us your list this week-end you will help 
us spread the task. 


The offer is, that you may send the Spectator 
as your Christmas or New Year Gift to your 
friends, in any part of the world, for six months 
(26 issues) by surface mail for 10s. less than the 
normal cost. 


The charges are: 


for one or two gift subscriptions: 7s. 6d. each. 
for three gift subscriptions: £1, 
for a greater number: 6s. 8d. each. 


The offer is open to every Spectator reader and 
there is no limit to the number of gift subscrip- 
tions that each may give. We ask, however, that 
the. paper should not be sent to friends who are 
known to be regular readers already. 


An attractive Greeting Card will be sent to 
each friend explaining that the Spectator comes 
from you as a gift. 


IF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 


INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, 


IS 25s. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION. 
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To: 


Tue SpecTATor, LTD., 





99 Gower Street, 


nn 
London, W.C.1. fs 
4 
RB 2, sevecceessercees 
! accept your Special Christmas Offer and enclose 3 
ponent 
£ ‘ Be Fees tesivsivcsass gift subscriptions. > 
+ 
ere 
My name and address is: _ 
Wiigusiidernteatass 
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Please send the Spectator for six months to each of the following, none of whom, 
to my knowledge, is already a reader. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





The Art of Mr. 


Alfred Duggan 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


there is always one runner who remains at the starting post 

while the others cover half the course. The dice are thrown, 
the purser calls the numbers, the stewards move the pieces up 
the deck, the punters cheer. There he stands until the Law of 
Chance begins at last to operate. Then double after double 
brings him up into the first flight, often to win. So it is in litera- 
ture. If the performance of the young seems disappointing, we 
should always remember that there are probably two or three 
of them who have not yet writien anything, who will not write 
anything for another fifteen years or more, but will in the end 
redeem the credit of their generation. 

Mr. Leslie Hartley is one example of the late starter. 
Another, a very different one, is Mr. Alfred Duggan, whose 
latest book God and My Right (Faber 15s.) is the highest 
achievement of a literary career which began five years ago. He 
belonged to the Oxford of Robert Byron, ‘Henry Green,’ Mr. 
Cyril Connolly, Mr. Anthony Powell, Mr. Harold Acton and 
the rest of us. Like us he sought no academic honours; unlike 
us he lay low, devoting himself for many years to sport and 
travel and later to military service. All the time he read method- 
ically and assiduously, and whatever he read he remembered. 
Then, in his own good time, he began to write. In the last five 
years he has published seven impressive historical works—two 
biographies, five novels—with no sign of exhaustion. There is 
every reason to expect a copious flow for years to come. 


|: the game of ‘Horse Racing’ played in passenger ships 


* * * 


So far his novels have treated of the Dark Ages and the early 
Middle Age. The books do not form a series, nor have they 
appeared in chronological order. The Little Emperors, de- 
scribes the seven years in which the Roman Empire of the West 
came to ruin, as seen from Britain. It is really, though it ap- 
peared subsequently, a preface to Conscience of the King. 
Knight with Armour, the first to appear, described the First 
Crusade, Leopards and Lilies the reign of King John, and Lady 
for Ransom an adventure among the Norman mercenaries of 
the Empire of the East. 

Of these Conscience of the King is the most remarkable; a 
triumph of ingenious speculation and of high irony. It purports 
to be the autobiography of Cerdic Elesing, the founder of 
Wessex, the true founder of English kingship from whom, 
through Matilda, the Queen of Henry I, our royal family 
descends. Mr. Duggan plausibly presents Cerdic as a renegade 
Roman who put himself at the head of a Saxon band and so 
seized and unscrupulously maintained a large share in the 
disintegrating Christian state which King Arthur and his 
cavalry vainly sought to maintain. Cerdic was successful, but 
at the cost of his soul. His success condemns him, who has 
known the faith or some of the refinements of Rome, to a life 
among illiterate heathen of dirty habits and uncouth speech. 
The pith of the book comes in the last page, in a passage com- 


parable to the famous conclusion of Anatole France’s Procura- 
tor of Judea, when Cerdic’s conscience faintly troubles him: 
could there have been anything after all in the faith he has 
abandoned? 

Mr. Duggan is the least romantic of historical novelists. He 
is also one of the most convincing. There is never the feeling 
that his characters are our contemporaries in fancy dress. Nor 
does one feel, as one does with, say, Hugh Benson, that he has 
prepared a special period and interrupted his narrative in order 
to dig out authentic detail. He describes the scene and the 
incidents like a matter-of-fact onlooker. It is rather as though 
the talents which made /. Claudius, Pharos and Pharillon and 
the Forsyte Saga were fused into a single quite new and indi- 


vidual creation. 
* 7 * 


In Conscience of the King Mr. Duggan was dealing with a 
period so obscure that few general readers come to it with any 
preconceptions. In his new and most ambitious book he adopts 
one of the best-known stories in the world. Since its famous, 
unfortunate employment by F. E. Smith the phrase: an act 
‘which has shocked the conscience of every Christian com- 
munity in Europe,’ has become absurd, but in fact the murder 
of Becket was just such an act. Mr. Duggan shows the atrocity 
in terms of the conscience of the times—the intricate, precari- 
ous legality, the confused conceptions of personal honour, the 
sanctity of the oath of fealty and of the Kiss of Peace. The fact 
that Reginald fitzUrse was Becket’s own vassal was almost as 
outrageous to contemporary morals as the murder itself; it was 
equal in horror to the sacrilege of committing the crime within 
the Cathedral precincts. Examined in detail the behaviour of 
the four knights—their diffidence in the dining hall, their shout- 
ing and blustering when called to the high table, their long 
retirement to arm and, not to disguise, but, as Mr. Duggan 
acutely points out, to identify themselves by their crests and 
shields—is only explicable on the supposition that they had no 
clear plan of murder but were clumsily attempting to kidnap 
the Archbishop. Had they squared the Sheriff? That is one of 
the questions that can never be answered. 

Literature is more powerful than scholarship in determining 
the shape that any event takes in the mind. Henry V for most 
Englishmen will always be Shakespeare’s chivalrous hero. So, 
until Mr. Duggan, Becket was the victim of Murder in the 
Cathedral. The inevitable doom of classic tragedy haunted him; 
so much so that a lively commentator lately produced the’ 
theory that a ritual murder, derived from the ancient tradition 
of the ptiest-kings of Nemi, had been enacted with the victim’s 
pious acquiescence. Mr. Duggan shows us the whole compli- 
cated story as it must, surely, have happened—all the strange 
vacillations at Clarendon, Northampton and Montmirail; the 
opposed temperaments of the two Normans, the King with his 
calculated rages, the prelate who was also a knight and a 
lawyer; the timidity and jealousies of the clergy; the oafishness 
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of the knights; the Pope, cutting the figure of Gladstone when 
Gordon was besieged in Khartoum; all are lucidly set out and 
explained. The drama is all the more moving for being un- 
adorned. Only once or twice does Mr. Duggan allow himself 
the luxury of a poetic passage. The most memorable of these 
describes Becket’s ride from Montmirail to Sens after he has 
failed to come to terms with Henry and has wearied the patience 
of the King of France. Jogging back in the dusk, the dispirited 
little party of clergymen suddenly find the road lined with 
kneeling peasants, asking the blessing of the champion who had 
defied their rulers. Paradoxes seem always to cluster about 
sanctity and it is one of the curious features of Becket’s story 
that whereas all his quarrels seem to spring from his insistence 
on clerical privilege, the clerical caste was far from loyal to him 
— indeed it might be argued that the Archbishop of York was 
equally guilty in his death with Henry. Beyond the generous 
charity expected of a magnate he seems to have done little for 
the poor, but it was in their hearts that he was first canonised. 
They knew by instinct where their interests lay, temporal as 
well as spiritual, in the complicated technical issues of Church 
and State. 
+ * *” 

Just as in Mr. Eliot’s sermon, nobly worded as it is, there 
is an unmistakable Anglican tone which sounds strange on 
Becket’s Norman lips, so his women of Canterbury in their 
lovely laments are a pagan chorus even in their final hymn of 
praise. Mr. Duggan’s peasants lining the road of Maine express 
Christian hope. 

Hope shines continually but sometimes rather shyly through 
Mr. Duggan’s work. It is quite explicit in the conclusion of 
God and My Right. There he moves from the plain recital of 
fact into a moment of fancy. Becket in heaven is reconciled 
with his hot-tempered, penitent old friend and enemy on earth, 
and is interceding for him. 

There will always be readers who resent the kindling of 
warmth in the work of a writer who has proved himself skilful 
in irony. To do so in Mr. Duggan’s case would be a critical 
defect, for it is plain that the new mood reflects a deep personal 
conviction. 
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From Basin Street to 
Bermondsey 


_ By KINGSLEY AMIS 
|: common with most art-forms at any given stage of ther 





development, jazz today stands at the crossroads, I cap. 

not help knowing that if it stays there in perpetuity roote 
to the spot, or even gibbeted, a lot of people will remaiy 
largely unmoved. The intellectual who is moved falls unde 
the suspicion, not always unjust, of irresponsible faddism, gf 
needing a shot in the arm against collapse through enervation, 
of enjoying thinking how much he hates Mozart while tapping 
his foot to the music of Mr. Ken Colyer. It would be a pity 
if this understandable prejudice were to obscure the rapidly 
increasing and not wholly disreputable part jazz is taking ip 
our national life. I feel, too, that some of our cultural diagnos 
ticians could do worse than to try listening to the kind of music 
that gets played in their favourite research areas, and to tey 
for themselves whether it is capable of interesting a ration 
being. If you are going to use phrases like ‘mass culture’ o 
‘dance-hall civilisation,’ you ought to be able to distinguish 
between the Merseysippi Jazz Band and Mr. Geraldo. 

A short course of such study would at least teach an inquirer 
what jazz is not. The first thing that it is not, I need hardly 
say, is popular vocal music of the kind uttered, with such 
unmanning readiness, by Mr. Johnnie Ray or Miss Alma 
Cogan. Nor is it an essentially commercial thing, which means 
that most of its performers would go on playing in the sam 
way regardless of whether anyone recorded, broadcast or 
danced to them; the great part of British jazz is, in fact, played 
by spare-time musicians. Nor is it, nowadays, a field where 
only American performers excel. Having gone so far, a 
inquirer might be prepared, if not to define jazz, then to attempt 
a distinction between its various modes. Here he would need 
expert assistance of a kind provided by two recent books* 
Mr. Albert J. McCarthy’s compilation, which veers rather 
wildly between sound scholarship and the egotistical sublime— 
it includes for good measure some photographs of the wave 
forms produced by the late Tricky Sam Nanton’s trombone— 
is mainly for the post-graduate student, though the reader of 
more general culture will find here and there in it a genuine 
critical concern and a significant desire to establish an agreed 
terminology. Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya consists of hundreds 
of contributions, many of them oral in the first instance, from 
musicians living and zead The result is a remarkably compre 
hensive and readable bistory of jazz, together with much 
material for the social archivist. 

7 * om 

Any glance round the jazz scene cannot fail to light upon 
the baneful figure of the extreme traditionalist, whose literary 
counterpart is the Aristotelian pedant of the Tudor and Stuart 
periods. Classical authority, the practice of the ancients, ‘who 
are and ought to be our masters,’ spoke no more loudly to 
Rymer than it speaks now to the man for whom jazz came 
to an end in 1923 without ever having moved outside the city 
limits of New Orleans, La. In his view, Mr. Louis Armstrong 
has always been impossibly decadent and late; the truly 
righteous trumpeter must have been Buddy Bolden, who went 
mad in 1914. Since Bolden and his fellow-giants passed from 
view without having made a single gramophone record, the 
out-and-out classicist is driven away from music and towards 


* JazzBoox 1955. ‘Edited by Albert J. McCarthy. (Cassell, “12s. 64.) 
HEAR ME TALKIN’ To Ya. Edited by Nat Shapiro and Nat Hentoff. 
(Peter Davies, 18s.) 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS 


The Saturday Book. 15th Issue. Gorgeously illustrated. 25s. A Hare 
About the House by Cecil S. Webb 6s. Nude Ego by ‘Roye’ 222 pages 
plus 134 photos. 21s. Godfrey Winn One Man’s Dog 10s. 6d. Madame ug 

Pruniers Fish Cookery Book 12s. 6d. T.R.H. Prince Charles & Princess ‘ 
Anne by Lady Peacock 7s. 6d. Collectors Items from the Saturday Book Ws 
21s. My Cats and I by Paul Eipper 12s. 6d. 


WAR AND ADVENTURE 


The Only Way Out by R. M. Wingfield 12s, 6d. The Story of Dunkirk by Ewan Butler and J. S. | THE ONLI 
Bradford 9s. 6d. Doctor at Dien-Bien-Phu by Major Paul Grauwin 18s. Birdman by Leo 
Valentin 12s. 6d. Desert Rats by Major-General G. L. Verney 21s. Group-Capt. Leonard 
Cheshire, V.C. Bomber Pilot 9s. 6d. The Great Hunger by Paul Emile Victor 10s. 6d. I 
Married the Klondike by Laura Beatrice Berton 15s. 
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THEATRE, BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Ellaline Terriss Just a Little Piece of String 21s. Sir Beverley Baxter First Nights and Footlights 
21s. Compton Mackenzie My Record of Music 25s. The Marchioness Curzon Reminiscences 21s. 
Elinor Glyn by Anthony Glyn 18s. W. Macqueen-Pope Pillars of Drury Lane 2ls. Anita 
Leslie The Fabulous Leonard Jerome 21s. Sir Anthony Eden by Lewis Broad 15s. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


The Marching Wind by Colonel Leonard Clark 21s. Excursion to Russia by Joyce Egginton Wint @?: 
12s. 6d. Eight Years with Congo Pigmies by Anne Eisner Putnam 15s. Back in Three Months 
by Janet Hadderwick 16s. Denmark: The Land of Hans Andersen by Stephen Clissold 12s. 6d. 
Just Half a World Away by Jean Lyon 21s. Goodbye to Ithaca by Louis Golding 21s. Ten 
Years in Tonga by J. S. Neill, c.m.c. 12s. 6d. 


REALLY GOOD NOVELS 


Dennis Wheatley The Dark Secret of Josephine 15s. Frank Swinnerton The Summer Intrigue 
12s. 6d. Naomi Jacob The /rish Boy 12s. 6d. Phillip Lindsay The Swell Yokel 15s. Mary 
Lutyens The Lucien Legend 12s. 6d. Robert Neill Black William 12s. 6d. Joan Fleming The 
Deeds of Dr. Deadcert 10s. 6d. Naney Spain The Kat Strikes 10s. 6d. 
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meditation. A related but more moderate standpoint regards 
the true jazz style as having survived in the recorded work 
of a large circle of old-time Negro musicians, some recently 
dead, some still living. I do not myself much like this style, 
finding its exponents technically incompetent, limited in ideas 
and dependent on repetition to an almost obsessive degree. It 
was all these things when it crossed the Atlantic just after the 
war and became the basis of a great deal of British jazz. 

Like most imitators, our revivalist musicians tended to 
swallow accident as well as essence. The practice of the ancients 
excluded the use of the piano and the saxophone, no doubt 
because the former was troublesome and expensive to move 
and the latter was missing from the great congeriées of second- 
hand instruments which started jazz on its way: the bought-up 
stock of the old Confederate military bands. Piano and saxo- 
phone are out, then, and for similar reasons the cornet is 
sometimes regarded as more pious than the trumpet. Con- 
sidering all this, the progress made by our revivalists is im- 
pressive. Native good sense, perhaps, saved them from the 
puristic excesses of a French group I once heard on record, 
where efforts had clearly been made to produce as pre-electric 
a sound as possible, even to the inclusion of a kind of echoless 
pop-gun to imitate the striking of a wood-block in a primitive 
studio. 

By whatever route, British revivalist jazz has come to the 
point where it may begin to surpass its model. Some recent 
records of groups headed by Mr. Chris Barber and Mr. 
Humphrey Lyttelton (though here the approach has been some- 
what different) compare very favourably with genuine Negro 
music, and Miss Ottilie Patterson, a former Belfast art student, 
is the superior of most blues singers I have heard on records. 
This, to be sure, is an unlikely thing to have happened. It 
ought to be true that the Negro, having invented jazz, must 
always play it better than his white colleague, and that 
Americans of either colour must always surpass Europeans. 
I do not believe these propositions; to the second in particular 
I might add that European jazz as a whole shows signs of 
branching off from its origins and developing on lines of its 
own. This is most perceptible, I gather from one of Mr. 
McCarthy’s contributors, in Sweden, at any rate as regards the 
so-called modernist mode. In France, a sort of Brahms v. 
Wagner battle is being waged by two leading critics and their 
followers, audiences are badly behaved, and the revivalist 
clubs are marred by a ‘phoney existentialist atmosphere,’ but 
again modernist prospects are good. Britain is less to the fore 
here, though possessing, in that of Mr. Ted Heath, the best 
large band in Europe. 

aa * * 

Modernist jazz, earlier known as be-bop or cool jazz, is the 
main spearhead of the anti-revivalist movement. It began 
partly as a highbrow Negro fad, with its own existentialist- 
type uniform of leopard-skin jacket, beret, smoked glasses and 
goatee beard, and was based musically upon a weariness with 
hot jazz and swing formulas, especially the unenterprising 
harmonic structure of that repertoire. The mode also has a 
non-musical origin in, of all things, the greatly improved 
status of the Negro in post-war America. Mr. McCarthy, who 
is the Dryden of jazz critics, makes the interesting suggestion 
that traditional jazz has become coupled. in the mind of the 
educated Negro, with the whole miserable apparatus of Uncle 
Tom and Jim Crow which brought it to birth. There can be 
few more decisive musical ways of rejecting all that than to 
produce a ‘new sound’ by complicating the harmony so that 
the chord changes at every beat of a fast 4/4, and entitling 
the result /deology, Confirmation, Dexterity or Quasimodo; 
the Oop Bop Sh’ Bam type of modernist title seems to be losing 
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favour. To this pair of ears the new sound has that apparey 
arbitrariness that warns the non-musician of the presence 
musicians’ music, but doubt is cast on this by the immeng 
popularity, among British lay audiences and record-collecton, 
of the cool idiom. 

Alongside the modernist school stands the progresgiye | 
school, originally a white-American venture, which employs 
a large orchestra and some tricks from musica Seria in congert 
music derived from Mr. Duke Ellington rather than from 
Rhapsody in Blue. Although it has its sect of ‘discophile 
supporters over here, it has few analogues in actual perform. 
ance apart from the comparatively distant one of the Heath 
band. The other main anti-revivalist mode is that of rhythm 
and blues, best known to British ears through the records of 
the ‘fabulous alto’ (sc. saxophone) of Mr. Earl Bostic. This 
is Negro music which has managed to throw a sufficient dis. 
guise over its origin. The means by which this is achieved, 
in fact the whole corpus of devices used, is lacking in any ' 
subtlety. I must say that this commends rhythm and blues to 
me, and I am evidently far from alone in this, although Great 
Britain has yet to produce a ‘beatful horn’ that can approach 
Mr. Bostic’s or a blues-shouter in this idiom comparable with 
Mr. H-Bomb Ferguson. Complacency at the hopeful outlook 
for British jazz—complacency at anything, come to that—can 
best be purged by playing the Bostic Flamingo on th 
gramophone. In the intervals of avoiding a sub-arachnoid 
hemorrhage, the listener will do well to reflect that America 
has something to teach us yet. 


The Buried People 


By PETER QUENNELL 
F IGHTY-EIGHT years before the birth of Christ, a 














noise like the hoarse blaring of a brazen war-trumpet is 
said to have resounded across Central Italy. It pro- 
claimed to the Etruscan priests and prophets that the eighth 
period in the life-span of their people had come to its appointed 
end, and that the ninth, or penultimate, cycle was even now 
beginning. Forty-four years later, the conclusion of that 
period too was announced by the appearance of a comet. 
Time was rapidly running out; and soon Propertius would 
describe how the victorious Octavian, when he stormed and 
sacked Perugia, had ‘overturned the hearths of the venerable 
Etruscan race.’ The Etruscans must look forward to complete 
eclipse; and, in fact, they were already decadent and had been 
slowly declining for several hundred years—ever since they 
had lost their maritime empire and Rome, about the middle 
of the fourth century, had reduced Etruria to political subjec- 
tion. Yet Rome venerated the people she crushed, not only as 
a cultivated and luxurious nation from whom its rustic con 
querors had learned many lessons in the art of living, but as 
a race of priests and magicians and augurs, ‘distinguished 
above all others (wrote Livy) in their devotion to religious 
practices.’ Etruria, indeed, was the genetrix et mater super- 
stitionum, and, besides her contributions to civic pageantry— 
the lictors’ fasces, the curule chair, the gilded laurel wreath 
and the purple robe—she added some important details to 
the complex background of Roman religious beliefs: methods 
of prophesying the future by lightning flashes and the flight 
of birds, and of divining the will of the gods from the liver 
of a slaughtered animal. 
cg * ok 
Yet, in spiritual and social temperament, conquered and 
conqueror had always been far apart. There was this difference, 
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THE OXFORD 
NURSERY RHYME BOOK 


Assembled by 1ONA and PETER OPIE 


Here is a full repository of nursery rhymes and dittics : about 
800, each in a complete and choice version. To the well-known 
rhymes, many rare ones have been added, including some 
never previously printed. One of the 600 illustrations is shown 
on this page. 21s. net 


LAURELS AND ROSEMARY 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT 
by AMICE LEE 


* Mrs. Lee has certainly enjoyed her job immensely; she writes 
well and vividly, with knowledge of the whole period, and she 
has the wisdom to let her subjects write a good deal of the 
book themselves . . . the sum total is a book which is read- 
able and enjoyable from start to finish.’ The Listener. 
Illustrated. 30s. net 


THE OXFORD 
SHAKESPEARE newtyittuvustratep 


Printed on Oxford India paper, this edition contains 32 photo- 
gravure plates, illustrating productions at the Old Vic, Stratford 
and elsewhere, and showing most of the leading contemporary 
Shakespearian players. Buckram, coloured burnished top, 30s. 
net ; lambskin, 40s.; quarter niger morocco, 42s. ; polished 
morocco, §75. 6d. 8 DECEMBER 


BELOW SCAFELL 
by DUDLEY HOYS 
‘ . treats of the ageless hills of Cumberland, the ageless 
industry of the land. The quality of the writing lifts this small 


volume clean out of the normal “‘country book” class.’ Daily 
Telegraph. Illustrated. 


12s. 6d. net 


TREE TOPS 


by JIM CORBETT 

Jim Corbett was in attendance on the 
Queen at Tree tops, Kenya, on the day and 
night before her accession. This, his last 
story, describes what the Royal party saw 
on that memorable occasion. Illustrated 
with fine drawings, it is the perfect Christ- 
mas present. 6s. net 8 DECEMBER 





THE RED SEA 
MOUNTAINS OF EGYPT 


by L. A. TREGENZA 


During many years in Egypt Mr. Tregenza devoted his leisure 
fom university work to travelling through the Eastern desert. 
This book, based on a journey he made on foot of some hun- 
dreds of miles, will please all lovers of travel literature, es 

ally those whose interests include archaeology and natura hie- 
tory. Illustrated. 21s. net 


PREPARATION 
FOR PAINTING 


by LYNTON LAMB 


‘This is a book not to be borrowed from the lending library 
but to be purchased, treasured, read and re-read by all those 
who wish to make painting their hobby or their profession.’ 
The Listener. Illustrated. 18s. net 


The New Oxford Illustrated Dickens 


HARD TIMES 


Introduced by DINGLE FOOT 


This is the fifteenth volume to be added to the series. 
10s. 6d. net; écrasé leather, gilt top, 21s. net 


Cloth, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


EVEREST CLIMBED 


by IAN SERRAILLIER 


‘ This poem by Ian Serrailler is a true and moving interpreta~ 
tion of the facts and the spirit of the ascent of Everest.’ Sir 
John Hunt’s words, taken from his foreword to the book. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


WORLD’S CLASSICS 
JANE AUSTEN’S LETTERS 1796-1817 
Edited & introduced by 


R. W. CHAPMAN Standard volume, 
5s. net 


FATHER BROWN. Selected Stories 


by G. K. CHESTERTON Medium volume, 
6s. net 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS 
Double volume, 8s. 6d. net 
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observed Seneca, between the Roman and the Etruscan mind: 
‘whereas we believe lightning to be released as the result of 
the collision of clouds, they believe that the clouds collide so 
as to release lightning; for, as they attribute all to the deity, 
they are led to believe not that things have a meaning in so far 
as they occur, but rather that they occur because they must 
have a meaning. . . .” In short, the primitive attitude towards 
Nature is contrasted with a scientific approach. “There was 
in Etruria [according to that eminent Etruscologist Professor 
Massimo Pallottino] a feeling of the nonentity of man before 
the divine will, unknown to the Greek . . . and which the 
Romans tended to resolve in a prevalently juridical conception’ 
of the proper relationship of god and man. By paying due 
attention to the claims of the supernatural, and conceding 
to God the things that were God’s, the constructive, aggressive 
Roman could hope to build and rule his own world. Beneath 
the Etruscan view of life lurked an enervating sense of hope- 
lessness and loneliness. 

Thus the period of Etruscan power and prosperity had 
already been established by fate; and, when the trumpet 
sounded and the comet blazed and the still-warm ashes on 
their ancestral hearth-stones were scattered to the four winds, 
this proud and gifted people submitted to the decrees of 
destiny—to the command of the mysterious ‘Hidden Ones,’ 
that nameless, unmentionable group of divinities whose 
ordinances there was no denying—and retreated into. an 
obscurity from which they have not yet wholly re-emerged. 
The Etruscan problem is among the most difficult provided 
by any ancient civilisation. Despite the patient efforts of 
modern scholarship, only some hundred words of their 
language can be interpreted with complete confidence. Their 
sepulchral inscriptions often puzzle the student; and their 
literature—if they had a literature—has disappeared without 
a trace. But many fragments of their brilliant art remain; 
and this art, like the other aspects of their genius, tells an 
unusually puzzling tale. 

For their paintings, and most of the splendid objects they 
fashioned in gold, bronze and earthenware, were created to 
embellish their tombs—the vast encampments of the dead, 
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constructed on the edge of every large Etruscan city. Fey 
peoples have been more obsessed. by death; and yet their 
preoccupation with the world beyond the grave did not pre. 
clude a whole-hearted appreciation of the pleasures of the 
earthly life. Their earliest and finest tomb-chambers are 
gaily and beautifully decorated with scenes of feasting, 
dancing, wrestling and hunting. A servant runs in with a cup 
of wine, followed by a musician playing on the double flute 
and another carrying a seven-stringed lyre. Dancers and 
tumblers whirl and bound; and the master and mistress of the 
feast—the Etruscans horrified the Greeks and Romans by 
the freedom that they allowed their women—recline side by 
side upon the same sofa, covered by the same cloak. Garlands 
droop over their heads; cats, dogs, pigeons and hens consort 
amicably upon the dining-room floor. 

Elsewhere young patricians are jogging home from the hunt, 
and boatmen fish with line and trident, while dolphin leap 
from the dark-blue waves and coveys of water-birds, all of 
them brightly plumaged, flutter hither and thither across the 
stuccoed walls. Evidently the Etruscans were conscious of the 
pride of life and susceptible to the influence of the wine god, 
whom they had pleasantly entitled Fufluns. But even here, in 
the decorations of the earliest tombs, there are frequent 
reminders of the omnipresence of death. A masked demon, 
whose name is Phersu—from which the Romans seem to have 
taken their word for a mask, persona—casts his sling around 
the legs of a doomed contestant at the funeral games; and a 
beautiful girl, attending the funeral banquet, is confronted by 
Charu, the messenger of death—no doubt a direct ancestor of 
the Graeco-Roman Charon—who has the pointed ears of a 
wild animal, a mottled green skin and a vulturine beak. 


* * * 


As the Etruscans grew older, and their sense of doom 
became more oppressive, the symbols of gaiety disappear, and 
images of terror and death recur more and more insistently. 
Even the physical type seems to have undergone a change; 
and the eagerly smiling, wide-browed and sharp-nosed figures, 
looking out from the frescoed walls of their tombs or stretched 
in three-dimensional state upon the lids of the earlier sarco- 
phagi, are replaced by a portrait-gallery of obese degenerate 
businessmen. Such was the rapid decline of a people that 
had once controlled Italy from coast to coast. Where they had 
originated we cannot tell—whether they were an indigenous 
race or their original homeland (as they themselves believed) 
had been among the mountains of Asia Minor. The Etruscan 
problem remains largely unsolved; and each _ historian 
approaches it from a somewhat different point of view, empha- 
sising or minimising the element of mystery according to his 
personal bent. Frau Sibylle von Cles-Reden, for instance, 
authoress of a lively and stimulating volume which she calls 
The Buried People,* stresses the mysterious aspect of ancient 
Etruscan civilisation; while Professor Pallottino (whose book 
in the illustrated Penguin series should be studied simul- 
taneously as a useful corrective) feels confident that twentieth- 
century scholarship will gradually disperse our doubts. But 
Pallottino himself is sometimes obliged to agree that this 
historical sphinx still wears a peculiarly enigmatic expression; 
and the traveller who enters an Etruscan tomb and, by the 
uncertain light of the custodian’s lamp, sees the ruddy figures 
of wrestlers and runners, and the dim shapes of household 
animals and strange mythological beasts, glistening upon the 
damp walls—the beaded dampness of the volcanic stone gives 
them an exquisitely luminous glow—has the sensation of 





Tue Buriep PEeopLe. A Study of the Etruscan World. By Sibylle 
ven Cles-Reden. Translated by C. M. Woodhouse. (Hart-Davis, 35s.) 
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THE SIXTH COLUMN 


The Heroic Personal Story of 
Mahmood Khan Durrani, G.C. 


In a prison camp at Singapore Mahmood Khan Durrani, captured when the 
Japs overran Malaya, ‘put into operation a plan for thwarting Japanese designs to 
infiltrate fifth-column agents into India—a plan which proved so successful that it 
brought in its train prolonged torture and sentence of death. The sheer, cool 
impudence of this plan, carried out over a long period and involving the complete 
deception of the I.N.A. Command and of the Japanese military commanders and 
secret police, cannot have been surpassed by any one man working in captivity. For 
his ‘ deliberate, cold-blooded bravery ’ he was awarded the George Cross, the only 


Illustrated. 
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PASSIONATE SEARCH 


A Life of Charlotte Bronté 
BY MARGARET CROMPTON 


After a hundred years, in spite of all that has been said 
and written about the Brontés, there are still many 
questions left unanswered, many problems still unsolved. 
In an effort to reach the truth, Margaret Crompton 
compares and discusses some of the conflicting points 
of view put forward in the past. Passionate Search is a 
fresh and very understanding study, delightfully readable, 
and quite enthralling to anyone with the smallest interest 
in the Brontés. Illustrated. 


living Indian to be so honoured. 


NOTHING TO LOSE 


Five Years in the Foreign Legion from 
Sidi Bel-Abbes to Dien-Bien-Phu 


BY COLIN JOHN 


This is the book for the man who feels that 
the French Foreign Legion is the answer to 
his problems. Here are all the facts from the 
first desperate decision to jcin the dregs of 
humanity in Marseilles to the final glory of 
promotion to sergeant-chef. Colin John en- 
listed for five years in the Foreign Legion 
because he had nothing to lose. His story is 
a true account of what happens to the man 
who dons the Képis blanc of the Legionnaire. 
Illustrated. 15/- net 


21/- net 


THE PLIMSOLL 
MARK 


The Story of Samuel Plimsoll 
BY DAVID MASTERS 


This is the story of Samuel Plimsoll, one-time 
coal-merchant of Sheffield, the man who 
brought about one of the greatest shipping 
revolutions ever known by shocking the British 
nation into his support and forcing Disraeli’s 
Government to institute reforms which were 
eventually adopted by all the maritime nations 
of the world, reforms which have saved the 
lives of countless men of the Merchant Navy. 

Illustrated. 18/- net 


21/- net 


THREE-POINTED 
STAR 


The Story of Mercedes-Benz 


Y DAVID SCOTT-MONCRIEFF WITH 
st’ JOHN NIXON AND CLARENCE PAGET 


This is the history of the Mercedes racing cars 
which have dominated the race tracks of 
Europe since the early 1900’s. It tells of the 
development of these famous cars, the races 
they have won, and the records they have 
established. The story begins in the middle 
of the 19th century with the early years of the 
two great motoring pioneers Karl Benz and 
Gottlieb Daimler, and finishes with the brilliant 
return to Grand Prix racing with the 2 litre 
formula cars in 1954, Illustrated. 25/- net 


THE DOVE WITH THE 
BOUGH OF OLIVE 


BY DUNSTAN THOMPSON 


Dunstan Thompson is a poet and Catholic. His first novel is a 
sparkling satire with a very sharp edge, a satire which does not hesitate 
to caricature the practitioners of his own religion, the exploiters of 
his own art, the more fatuous failings of publishers, the vanities of 
the theatre or the weaknesses of the merely rich. His story is told 
in a series of short and cutting dialogues between morning and night 


JOHNNY KINSMAN 


BY JOHN WATSON 


This fine novel is by a former R.A.F. bomber pilot (D.F.C. for a 
tour of 34 ops) and author of a prize-winning story in the Glasgow 
Herald. There can be few works of fiction published since the war 
which recapture with such intensity the drama of the saturation raids 
on Germany, the feelings of men flying into a fiery inferno in which, 
too often, there seemed no possible chance of survival; from which, 
too often, they never returned. It is a brilliant evocation of life in a 
bomber squadron at a time when men lived only for today knowing 





of one day. 


PAT SMYTHE’S 
BOOK OF HORSES 


Pat Smythe’s new book is designed for all 
interested in horses and horsemanship, and 
particularly for young people who ride. 

10’ x 74” 80 photographs in the text. 10/6 net 


CASS 


12/6 net 


STIRLING MOSS’S 
Book of MOTOR SPORT 


Britain’s top racing driver has produced a 
book on all aspects of motor racing, which 
will enthrall all young enthusiasts for the sport. 


10°74" 80 photographs in the text. 10/6 net 
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that tomorrow might never come, 


12/6 net 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
SECRET AGENTS 


By Lt.-Col. Oreste Pinto. A book on the art 
of being a secret agent by the fameus 
counter-espionage agent who wrote the very 
popular book for boys Spycatcher. 8/6 net 


LL BOOKS 
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exploring another world and disturbing the private existence 
of a huge, secretive subterranean family. 


* * \ * 


For the uninstructed traveller, as distinct from the archeo- 
logist, Frau von Cles-Reden will make an admirable guide. 
True, her descriptive passages are, here and there, perhaps a 
shade too richly coloured, and she is a little too fond of such 
words as ‘sombre,’ ‘voluptuous,’ ‘sensual,’ ‘cruel’; but she 
has produced an absorbing account of the discoveries at the 
various tombs, and describes the chief Etruscan sites in a 
fluent and attractive style. Her book may be compared with 
D. H. Lawrence’s Etruscan Places. Both writers were strongly 
attracted by the ‘vivid feeling’ of the earlier frescoes. ‘To the 
Etruscan [declared Lawrence] all was alive; and the business 
of man was himself to live amid it all. He had to draw life 
into himself, out of the huge wandering vitalities of the 
world . . . But one radical thing the Etruscan people never 
forgot . . . and that was the mystery of the journey out of 
life, and into death; the death-journey, and the sojourn in 
the after-life.’ The decline of Etruscan vitality Lawrence 
attributes partly to their contact with the materialistic Romans, 
partly to the deadening influence of the ‘Greeks and Greek 
rationalism.’ Like everything that Lawrence published, 
Etruscan Places is full of brilliantly suggestive writing, inspired 
by somewhat slipshod thinking. The weaknesses to which the 
Etruscans owed their fall seem to have been inherent in the 
primitive Etruscan character. They had always planned their 
tomb-cities on a far more magnificent scale than the cities 
of the living: the latter were built of mud and thatch, the 
former constructed of solid stone. 


The Buried People is half a travel-book—Frau von Cles- 
Reden is at her best when she is describing the melancholy 
Etrurian landscapes: Caere, with its immense assemblage of 
lonely grass-grown funeral-mounds: Tarquinia, motherland 
of the Etruscan nation, perched upon its desolate hill: Vulci, 
once a busy centre of commerce, now lost in a malarial waste, 
where ‘only thistles defy the heat’ and ‘the heat-haze veils 
the sky as if with tenuous spiders’ webs.’ But it also contains 
a fascinating picture of the growth and decay of a noble 
civilisation which, having reached a certain point in its career, 
suddenly faltered and began to decline. The illustrations— 
eighty-one of them, uniformly well-chosen and well-reproduced 
—show how far the Etruscans had ascended before they took 
the downward road. 











ROGER BANNISTER 
First Four Minutes 


“Dr. Bannister can write as well as run... 
an autobiography whose theme is the solitary 
pursuit of excellence.” Times Lit. Supp. 


“A reflective, percipient intellectual among the 
athletes .. . The St. Exupery of the running 
track.” Spectator 


38 illustrations, 15/= net 
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1975 


By J. D. SCOTT 


has started off in my mind a train of speculation. It is 

a pamphlet about the modern novel, but it is not 
addressed to novelists; indeed, when I looked through it | 
had an odd feeling of seeing something I was not supposed 
to see, like a confidential report on my own and other candi- 
dates’ suitability for a job. And, in fact, this was pretty much 
what the pamphlet is: a report to the most august and most 
severe Appointments Board that a writer has to face— 
posterity. There, in ‘the school and college libraries’ of Grey- 
friars and St. Trinian’s and North Metroland Comprehensive, 
they sit, about to enter, under Mr. Culpan’s guidance, upon 
their long judgement of Modern Adult Fiction. Who, among 
the six score of authors listed, from Amis, Kingsley and 
Ashton, Helen through to Woolf, Virginia and Wu, Ch’Eng 
En, will satisfy the examiners? Whom will they smile to and 
dismiss? And whom,‘and how many, will they in the end 


appoint? 


| ss came into my hands recently a pamphlet* which 


* * “ 


I entered upon this train of speculation because Mr. Culpan 
has done such an admirable job that he awakens speculation. 
There is no doubt that his pamphlet was wanted; a school- 
master was telling me only a month or two ago what a crying 
need there was for just such a guide. It is needed not only in 
order that school librarians may find their way through the 
great jungle of modern fiction, but also as a protection against 
that stealthy and ferocious monster, the rogue parent, or 
Podsnap, who (I was told) lies in wait to catch any librarian 
who takes a step away from the track of approved respecta- 
bility. One of the merits of Mr. Culpan’s pamphlet is that it 
both broadens and defines this track with all the authority 
of the School Library Association. It is one in the eye for 
Podsnap to see Women in Love and The Heart of the Matter, 
Nineteen Eighty-four and The Weather in the Streets, officially 
recommended to the Young Person. Mr. Culpan has brought 
good faith and good sense to his task. ‘Although doubt is 
sometimes felt at the ability of students to understand novels 
of mature content,’ he writes, ‘the rapid and even startling 
advance of many of them when they enter universities and 
colleges suggests that their capacity for development in this 
respect has been underestimated when they were in the sixth 
form.’ (Or, I would add—remembering the amusement, 
pleasure and stimulation which I at that stage derived from 
Dostoyevski’s The Gambler—the Lower Fourth.) ‘Should 
caution seem to preclude the controversial,’ Mr. Culpan adds, 
‘it may be asked whether a typical women’s journal, or the 
serious and responsible treatment of a moral problem by a 
writer such as Rosamond Lehmann, offers the sounder guide 
to the affections.” Here you see a man bravely fighting against 
that side of British education which is, as every sensible 
adolescent knows, simply a conspiracy to prevent people 
growing up—and, let it be added, a treasonable conspiracy. 
Mr. Culpan has felt obliged to make some concessions to the 
conspirators. Out of his total of 273 titles, he marks ninety- 
eight with ‘A,’ meaning that they are ‘suited only to the more 
advanced or mature reader,’ and seventy (in many cases over- 
lapping) he marks ‘L,’ meaning that they deal with contro- 
versial questions in a controversial manner. Having one of 
my own books marked ‘A,L’ (a natural consequence, no doubt, 








* MODERN ADULT FICTION FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES. By 
Norman Culpan. (The School Library Association, 4s.) 
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Eaber books 





The Inheritors 


LORD OF THE FLIES. 


A Beginning 


God and My Right 


Belated Reckoning 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
12s. 6d. 


A collection of early stories, 


The Brightfount 
Diaries 
BRIAN W. ALDISS 
A captivating story about 
books and people—seen 
from the other side of 
the bookshop counter. 
DANIEL GEORGE—‘I found \>> 
it very funny indeed.’ 

12s. 6d. 


The Burning Cactus 


A dazzling collection of stories. 


Simbi and the Satyr 
of the Dark Jungle 


A fabulous new tale. 


A Fox Inside 


and pleases.’ 


TELEGRAPH. 


The Innermost Cage 
reminiscent of The Turn of the Screw.’ 


Stories of the Sea 





WILLIAM GOLDING 
The superlatively praised successor to 
12s. 6d. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
Strange and haunting stories. MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN—‘He continues to stand quite 
alone.’ 12s. 6d. 


ALFRED DUGGAN 
His outstanding novel about Becket and 
the King. OBSERVER—‘One of the best of 
recent historical novels.’ 15s, 





STEPHEN SPENDER 


Re-issue. 12s, 6d. 


AMOS TUTUOLA 
12s. 6d. 


DAVID STACTON 
V. 8S. PRITCHETT—‘A mystery story with 
marked psychological perceptions . . . grips 


Voices Under the Window 


JOHN HEARNE 
A first novel by ‘a born writer.’—DAILY 
10s. 6d, 


KATHRINE TALBOT 


TIME AND TIDE—'Style and atmosphere... 


12s. 6d. 


edited by WILLIAM McFEE 12s. 6d. 


Home for the Holidays 


WINIFRED PECK 
IVOR BROWN recommends this ‘delightful 
account of her childhood vacations.’ 
Handsomely praised by everyone—in- 
cluding the B.B.c, CRITICS. 12s. 6d. 


Enter the Ballerina 
PIGEON CROWLE 
The childhood and early careers of 
Karsavina, Danilova, Markova, Fonteyn, 
Elvin, Beriosova and Tallchief. 
With 38 photographs, 1 in colour. 15s. 


Spanish Mountain Life 


JULIETTE DE BAIRACLI LEVY . 


Travels in search of the unusual in people 
and places by the author of As Gypsies 
Wander, With 12 photographs, 12s. 6d. 


My Host Michel 

J. A. COLE 
An unconventional, personal account of 
the German people and their country 
today. 15s. 


The English Almshouse 


WALTER H. GODFREY 


A finely illustrated book which will add 
to the enjoyment of all who take an 
interest in antiquities and their social 
background, 

With 48 plates and 53 drawings. 36s. 


The Foundations 


of Philately ws. poccs 
and A. M. STRANGE 
STAMP DEALING—‘Really gets down to 
brass tacks and tells the collector just 
what he wants to know about his hobby.’ 
With 24 pages of plates & 24 drawings. 21s. 


Paul Nash 
ANTHONY BERTRAM 
JOHN PIPER, New Statesman—‘A sensitive 
and scholarly book which, in fact for the 
first time, sees the subject whole.’ 
With 38 plates, 1 in colour. 42s. 


Icon and Idea 


HERBERT READ 
An important new work on the function 
of art in the development of human con- 
sciousness, With 88 plates 42s. 


Wallace Stevens 
COLLECTED POEMS 42s. 


Herbert Read 


MOON’S FARM 
cHoice of The Poetry Book Society 10s. 6d. 





W. H. Auden 


THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES 
10s. 6d. 


The Lure of Surgery 


GEORGE SAVA 
The author of The Healing Knife continues 
his autobiography since the war, with a 
selection of the cases he met on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 15s. 


Contract Bridge 
Made Easy 


JOSEPHINE 
CULBERTSON 


BRIDGE MAGAZINE—“It is 
a personal lesson given by 
a great player and a great 
teacher.’ With card hands 
of play. 8s. 6d. 





Calypso 
JOSEPHINE CULBERTSON 


The only really new game of the century. 
With diagrams and card hands. 5s. 6d. 


Bridge for Three 

GEORGE COFFIN 
BIRMINGHAM POST—‘The best bridge game 
for three players yet evolved.’ 6s. 6d. 


Birds Fighting 
STUART SMITH 
and ERIC HOSKING 
A fascinating study of aggressive displays 
and aerial combats, with ERIC HOSKING’S 
amazing photographs. 
With 62 photographs. 18s. 


Coarse Fishing 

COLIN WILLOCK 
TIME AND TIDE—‘Like/ly to take its place 
in the great line of angling textbooks.’ 
With 19 pages of photographs, 24 draw- 
ings and diagrams. 25s. 


James Beard’s Fish Cookery 
SPECTATOR—‘A noble piece of work pro- 
duced with a bewitching elegance... would 
make a sumptuous present.’ MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN—'A whale of a book.’ 

With decorations, 21s. 


The 
Gayelord 
Hauser 
Cook Book 


: A guide to good 
eating for every home—packed with 
recipes for delicious tempting food. 15s. 
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of reading Dostoyevski in the Lower Fourth), I am a little 
surprised that A Farewell to Arms is not ‘A,’ whilst Darkness 
at Noon is not ‘L.’ But apart from a very few details of this 
kind, from the omission of Henry Green, and from another 
omission I shall turn to in a moment, the pamphlet is first- 
class in its choice and its comments alike. 


* * * 


What will they make of it? Initially, at any rate, they will 
be delighted to accept Mr. Culpan’s suggestion, and there will 
be queues for his special enthusiasms—William Golding and 
Alexander Baron, for irStance. But soon, very soon—for some 
of them will be undergraduates within a year—will come the 
first, faint, minatory sniff. The pamphlet will come in for it 
because it so justly represents the taste of the age, because 
it is so bang up to date with its early middle-aged preferences. 
And if there is one thing in human life that is certain, it is that 
the beneficiaries of this pamphlet are not going to accept this 
picture for long. Amongst them are the people who, in the 
course of ten years, are going to write the first novels which 
will jolt the kaleidoscope, novels which will date the novels 
in this pamphlet as surely as All the Conspirators dated Antic 
Hay. And would it have seemed conceivable in 1940 that a 
pamphlet such as this, issued in 1955, would not mention the 
author of All the Conspirators, would not contain the very 
name of Christopher Isherwood? No, it would not. What in- 
conceivable names will be omitted when, in 1970, a new version 
of this pamphlet is produced by one of its present audience? 

And let us look a little farther. In 1970 today’s readers in 
the school and college libraries will still be ‘promising,’ still 
first or second novelists, still lecturers rather than professors. 
In 1975 they will have arrived, they will be in course of taking 
things over—the literary magazines and the Arts Council, the 
Sunday Times and Windus Macfaber. The dominating figures 
of 1955 will then be aged father-figures devoting themselves 
to the semi-religious rituals (Mr. Cyril Connolly, OM, pro- 
posing Sir Angus Wilson for election to the Atheneum under 
Rule II) to which English writers devote their declining years. 
And the dominating figures of 1975—today’s sixth formers— 
will, it is certain, have revived the fame of writers whose 
critical reputation today has done gone. 

To my own contemporaries I would say: Look out for the 
first critical article you see on the work of Sir James Barrie, 
for it will come like the first snowfall of your winter. And 
think of ‘Norman Douglas and Denton Welch: A Critical 
Comparison’—the article which set the tone of the Seventies. 








MARIE OF THE ISLES 


BY ROBERT GAILLARD 

15/- 

A brilliant historical novel with 17th- 
century France and the Caribbean as back- 
ground. 150,000 copies of the French version 
were sold, and the English version of Merle 
Severy was a “best seller” in America in 

1954- 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
EDINBURGH, 
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It is all going to come, as our hair gets thinner and our p 
gets thicker—a new approach to Dylan Thomas and Charley 
Morgan, a rediscovery of Richard Hillary, Alex Comfort ang 
Arthur Calder-Marshall. It will come at a time when the name 
of Empson is greeted with a bored smile and that of Gravg 
with an impatient shrug. The attitudes that are coming in now 
will be going out then; we shall live to see the winner of the 
Kingsley Amis Award (£2,000 to be spent on a month jg 
industrial Wales) slipping over secretly to Spain to follow up 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s studies in Southern Baroque. 

To the people reading Mr. Culpan’s recommendations ] 
would say: As you read these books, you will find, mingling 
with your enthusiasm, a feeling of dissatisfaction, of emptiness 
and it will occur to you that something important has beep 
left unsaid. Say it. 


A Zola Revival 


ZoLa. By Armand Lanoux. Translated by Mary Glasgow, 
(Staples, 16s.) 


THERE is often an unexplained factor behind changes on the 
literary stock market. It is easy to see why Mauriac was unsaleable 
in the England of the Thirties and became a Book Society choice 
in the changed climate of the late Forties. It is difficult to discover 
any compelling reason for a revival of interest in Zola. His causes 
are not our causes; his naive faith in the redemption of humanity 
through science is far removed from our own sombre mood, 
There is no doubt, however, that he is enjoying a revival ona 
modest scale. During the past five years several excellent critical 
studies have appeared in English and French; the best volumes 
of the Rougon-Macquart have been translated or retranslated, 
and are reported to be selling well. 

Although Zola is something of a temptation to the modem 
biographer, M. Lanoux’s critical biography, which was published 
a year ago, was the first full-length life to be written for practically 
twenty-five years. The author is a novelist who belongs to the 
populiste group, and in places his book looks like a vie romanceée. 
This should not be allowed to obscure its merits. It is a useful 
life, and a refreshing one. The facts are accurate; the reported 
conversations are not wholly ‘imaginary’; and the sensational 
theory that Zola’s death was not an accident but a political 
murder is treated with considerable circumspection. M. Lanoux 
follows other writers in emphasising the neurotic elements in 
Zola’s nature. He makes the interesting suggestion that the impulse 
which produced the Rougon-Macquart sprang from ‘the urge to 
power’ on the part of its author. It is evident from L’Guvre that 
Zola was almost a dual personality. In private life he clung tenaci- 
ously to the standards of middle-class respectability, but his 
characters were the projection of a hidden thirst for power and of 
his own unsatisfied sexual longings. The real interest of the Dreyfus 
case lies in the fact that Zola came down into the arena and 
behaved, or tried to behave, like one of his Rougons. M. Lanoux’s 
literary criticism is sporadic but acute; his discussions of the 
structure of Germinal and the hallucinatory element in Nana are 
among the best pages in the book. 

Zola has always provoked violent differences of opinion. For 
those who admire him he is, unquestionably, a great novelist; for 
those who don’t he is, quite simply, ‘no good.’ He does not seem to 
me to possess the enduring appeal, the power of speaking with the 
same urgency to succeeding generations which stamp a man as 4 
great writer, but he was undoubtedly a writer of enormous talent. 
And writers of enormous talent are not so common that we can 
afford to write one of them off, even if a perusal of the whole of 
the Rougon-Macquart is likely to become increasingly an exercise 
for the specialist. 

The publication of an English translation of M. Lanoux’s enter- 
taining biography is not as commendable as it appears. We are told 
in the translator’s note that the book has been abridged ‘for purely 
practical reasons,’ that it has been done ‘with the author’s consent 
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Parkside Works 
Edinburgh 9 


NELSON’S 
MEDIEVAL TEXTS 


The Letters of 


John of Salisbury 

Volume |: The Early Letters 

text by W. J. MILLOR edited by 

H.E. BUTLER andC.N.L. BROOKE 


These letters, covering the time of anarchy 
caused by the Civil War between Stephen and 
Matilda, and nominally written by Archbishop 
Theobald of Canterbury, all bear the imprint 
of the lively genius of John of Salisbury, one 
of the wittiest medieval scholars, 50: 


The Historia Pontificalis 
of John of Salisbury 
edited by MARJORIE CHIBNALL 


John of Salisbury’s only origina! historical 
work covers the years 1148 to 1162, during 
and after the Second Crusade. Master of 
words, as well as a trustworthy historian, 
this great scholar was himself an eye-witness 
of many of the events he describes. 

forthcoming 20. 


Gesta Stephani 
edited by K. R. POTTER 


The recent find of another and much fuller 
manuscript at Valenciennes has made it pos- 
sible to print the text complete for the firs: 
time and provider a mast significant account! 
of the Civil War between Stephen and Matilda 
One two-page map. 352pP 20 


Historia Novella 
edited by K. R. POTTER 


This companion volume to the above, from 
4 manuscript by William of Malmesbury, 
takes the opposite point of view—that of 
Matilda—in the Civi! War. Read in con- 
junction with Gesta Stephani, it gives a 
stimulating account of an ill-documented 
period. One two-page map. 

208pp 20. 





THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE 
New Testament 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


EIGHT colour plates, reproductions of paintings by 
Botticelli, Rembrandt, Vermeer, Dirk Bouts, Tinto- 
retto, Raphael, El Greco and Memling, adorn this 
fine edition of the New Testament. Rexine binding, gilt 
tops, ribbon marker, slip-case 12s 6d 


Providence and Suffering in 
the Old and New Testaments 


by EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE SJ Howcan apparently 
undeserved suffering be reconciled with beneficial 
Providence? After discussing the teachings of the Old 
and, New Testaments on this subject, the author con- 
cludes that Christianity reckons suffering to be the will 
of God for the attainment of our eternal destiny. 

184pp 153 


The Pattern 
of Christian Belief 


by J. W. D. SMITH DD Discoveries such as the 
theory of evolution, the geological time scale, and the 
immensity of the universe, have shattered the com- 
placent beliefs of the last century. This book is 
opportune tor those who feel the need tor some 
dependable certainty in the midst of new doubts. 

176pp November 24 12s 6d 





The Dark Ages 


by the late W. P. KER, Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. The centenary o! the author’s birth, 30 
August, 1955, afforded an opportunity of reissuing his 
history of European literature from the fifth century 
to the Renaissance, hailed on publication as a work of 
genius and still invaluable to-day. 

xvi-+ 368pp 1g3 


The Problem of the Picts 


edited by F. T. WAINWRIGHT This first volume in 
Nelson’s new series, Studies in History and Archaeology, 
is an authoritative study of the Picts, their origins, 
language, way of life and eventual fate. Historical, 
archaeological and philological methods are assembled, 
with chapters by six distinguished scholars. Many maps 
and diagrams, 12 half-tone plates, coloured end-paper 
maps. xiv -+ 176pp 2m 


36 Park Street 
London W1 


NELSON’S 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIST 


The Philosophical Movement 


in the Thirteenth Century 
by Mgr. F. VAN STEENBERGHEN 


This book examines the development o 
philosophical thought during the ‘great cen- 
tury’ of scholasticism, It also discusses receni 
controversies about the evolution of the 
thought of the thirteenth century. 

viii+120pp November 24 1s: 


The Complete Works 
of George Berkeley Volume VI! 
edited by A. A. LUCE 


This seventh volume contains all George 
Berkeley’s Sermons, other writings on re- 
ligion, his Guardian essays, journals of travels 
in Italy, papers on his American project, 
his verses on America, and his Will. Berkeley’s 
compiete jetters will appear in Volume VIII. 
viii + 390pp forthcoming 30 


Plato: Philebus and 

Epinomis 

translated by A. EB. TAYLOR 

edited by R. KLIBANSKY 

G. CALOGERO and A. C. LLOYD 


Among the posthumous manuscripts of the 
grea! Platonist, che late Professor A. E. Taylor 
transiations of Plato’s Philebus and Fpinom/ 
were discovered. These translations and intro 
ductious by Protessor Taylor have now bee 
edited bv Protessor Kaymond K libansky wit 
the co-operation of Vir. Calogero and Mr 
A, C. Lioyd, 

viil4+27 6pp a1 


David Hume: Writings 
on Economics 
edited by EUGENE ROTWEIN 


Here, in edited iorm, are aii Hume’s eco 
nomic essays. Though these comprise . 
significant part of the economic literature 
before Adam Smith, new definitive printing 
have long been unavailabie. Aiso reproduced 
ior the first time are both sides of Hume’s 
correspondence relevant to his economic 
thought. 


xli+ 224pp November 24 30) 
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EMYR HUMPHREYS 
A MAN’S ESTATE 


“Brilliantly realised, a tribute to the author’s imagina- 
tive power. The eventual unravelment lacks nothing of 
passion and drama.” GERALD BULLETT 
“*A genuine work of art.” PETER GREEN 

(Daily Telegraph) 
“English critics have held high expectations about him. 


SAUNDERS LEWIS 

(Western Mail) 

“An impressive performance ... the book’s depth and 
subtlety are unquestionable. One remembers the wit 
and the compassionate understanding of the characters.” 
(15/- net) JULIAN SYMONS 


K. M. BRIGGS 
HOBBERDY DICK 


An imaginative reconstruction of the background and 

psychological climate of the Cromwellian Age. 

“I congratulate the author on having so successfully, 

yet unobtrusively, caught the period.”” DANIEL GEORGE 
(12/6 net) 


Thriller of the Month 


URSULA CURTISS 
THE DEADLY CLIMATE 


“Sheer suspense... . 1 don’t know any writer who can 
convey the menace in a creaking door as she can, or 
make so ambiguous the glances and the gestures of 
those most frightening of all enemies—the dear friend 
and the near neighbour.” CHRISTOPHER PYM 
(10/6 net) 

* 


THE SUNSET OF THE SPLENDID 


CENTURY 
by W. H. Lewis 


“In bringing out the forgotten figure of the Duc du Maine 
from the shadows of history, he has illuminated also 
many extraordinary features of French aristocratic life 
in the Golden Age.” JULIAN SYMONS 

(Illustrated, 30/+ net) 


ONE MAN’S AFRICA 


by John Seymour 


“The forthright, engaging quality of his writing, his 

humour and his freedom from rancour combine to make 

his lively story very pleasant reading, and illuminating 
” 


too. THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
(16 pages of photographs, 25/- net) 


BIRD AND BUTTERFLY MYSTERIES 


by Bernard Acworth 


A re-presentation of his challenging contributions to 
the problems of migration and other mysteries of flight. 
“Not without reason has he been called the Samuel 
Butler of our time.” BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 
(Illustrated, 30/+ ne= 











= Book Society Alternative (Fiction) Choice =| 


This book justifies their faith and fulfils their hopes.” | 


(Manchester Ev. News) | 
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and help,’ and that ‘nothing of the actual story has been Omitted, 
Although the original is too long and would have gained fron 
careful pruning, this does not excuse what has in fact been 
The damage is heavy and extensive—a quarter of the book hy 
been sacrificed—and it is the duty of a reviewer to warn the seriog 
reader that the English translation is no substitute for the Freng 
text. The translation itself is fluent and inaccurate. Considering 
that Zola spent over twenty years expounding and advertising j, 
naturalisme, it is extraordinary that Miss Glasgow should per. 
sistently use the word ‘realistic’ as though ‘naturalistic’ an 
‘realistic’ were synonymous terms. This is typical of her treatmey 
of key-words. There is some discreet bowdlerising. Some th 
not all of it may be unintentional. Miss Glasgow may really hay. 
thought that, even in its context, une verge d’homme means 
man’s staff’; she cannot possibly have thought that émasculp 
means ‘tear to pieces,’ or that this is all that happens to Maigrat jp 
what M. Lanowux rightly calls ‘the most appalling scene in the whok 
of Zola’s work.’ Poor M. Lanoux’s book is sadly ‘emasculated’ jp 
this ladylike version. The French edition contains a good analytical 
table of contents but no index: the English edition contaix 


neither. MARTIN TURNELL 


Types and Puppets 


A THURBER GARLAND. By James Thurber. (Hamish Hamilton, §s) 


MODERN Types. By Geoffrey Gorer and Ronald Searle. (Cress 
Press, 8s. 6d.) 


THE RaAKE’s Proaress. By Ronald Searle. (Perpetua, 15s.) 
THE LOVERS’ TRAVELOGUE. By Raymond Peynet. (Perpetua, 7s. 6d) 


THERE is a single, lonely fault about the books of Mr. Jame 
Thurber: once lent they are never returned. My copies are dotted 
about the world.as though dispersed in the face of thermo-nuclear 
threat. This fault Mr. Thurber has now righted by permitting 
Messrs. Hamish Hamilton to produce a book too small to tempt 
a borrower. It comes in a cardboard box, postable early for 
Christmas. In his introduction he has a new word for his methods: 
pre-intentionalist. The drawings are the famous and basic ones, 
Their excellence is borne out by application of. the routine 
dog/standard lamp/drawings test. The proportions are, respec- 
tively, 3 : 12 : 28. Some may say that the proportion of dogs 
to drawings (3 : 28) is short of perfection, but everyone wil 
agree that 12 : 28 is exactly right for standard lamps. I recom- 
mend A Thurber Garland as a present for the near, for the dear, 
and also—as a hint from the owners—for the present holders of 
other Thurber books. 

The way to prepare to write short essays on Modern Types 
seems to be to undertake, like Mr. Gorer, vast statistical re 
searches in sociology. The characters that he presents with precise 
and witty clarity are of necessity generalised, but every generalisa- 
tion is convincing, and none is stereotyped: you may recognise 
the type at once but you may also discover that you had never 
understood it before. Each character has a carefully invented 
name (The Hon. Mrs. Peddy-Green, Mr. Callow, Mrs. McMan- 
mon), and each its complementary and shattering portrait by 
Mr. Ronald Searle. Some of the essays are in their way as salutary 
as a Screwtape Letter. Their effects upon the reader follow a 
neat pattern: you smile; you slowly realise that Mr. Gorer 
may not be smiling with you; you scratch your stomach uneasily, 
and then you smile again—but more warily and with more com 
passion. In each next essay you fear to meet yourself; you even 
begin to fear that if you meet yourself you may not permit 
yourself to recognise yourself. But you read on, fascinated, and 
when you have finished you sit there planning the unimaginable: 
a short essay on a Modern Type, entitled ‘Mr. Geoffrey Gorer.’ 

The modern types are at least spared the final indignity of 
‘success in life.” This cannot be said of the miserable characters 
in The Rake’s Progress who one and all achieve appalling suc- 
cesses followed by appalling downfalls: the MP, a black shadow 
of his former self on the wall behind him, ends up in the Liberal 
Shadow Cabinet; the artist finds himself painting Lady Munnings’s 
dog. Each stage of the progress of each puppet is given one of 
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Mr. Searle’s unrelenting drawings and in each drawing the poor ). 


puppet is set against a background of marvellously variegated 
props, carefully observed and assembled. Satire is a:terrible thing. 
On the whole it might be less painful to be unsuccessful with 
Mr. Gorer than successful with Mr. Searle. Both books are a 
warning and a delight. 

In The Lovers’ Travelogue M. Raymond Peynet takes the poet 
and his bride through all Europe and to points East. Innocence 
and feather-light conceits are the theme of the drawings. The 
jnnacence is convincing because there is no ponderous attempt 
to ignore the delights that are to be found by any pair of lovers 
in whatever country they visit. The conceits are convincing 
because, however light they may be, they are firmly constructed: 
the staircase of minims down which the lady steps from her 
balcony is obviously quite safe—so long as the serenader does 
not stop playing his guitar; and the fisherman who makes baskets 
of fish—who uses fish to make baskets with—makes excellent 
and useful baskets. It was comforting to meet these drawings 
after the succession of types and puppets that had separated me 
from the Thurber Garland with which I had begun. 

A. H. BARTON 


The Capel Letters 


Tue Carpet LETTERS. Edited by the Marquess of Anglesey. 
(Jonathan Cape, 18s.) 


Even the most obtuse reader of War and Peace may be expected 
to close that long novel aware that the ‘historic’ actions of 
Napoleon radically affected the lives of the least ‘historic’ people 
of his time. So it was with Lady Caroline Capel and her daughters, 
whose letters were written to their mother and grandmother, Lady 
Uxbridge, between 1814 and 1817. If Napoleon had not been 
defeated and sent to Elba, these rather commonplace ladies would 
never have written these rather commonplace letters. If Napoleon 
had not returned from Elba and staked his all at Waterloo when 
these ladies were living near by at Brussels, their descendant, 
Lord Anglesey, might well not have thought it worth while to 
present them to the public. It all seems a strange vindication of 
the late Mr. Guedalla’s method of presenting history. 

Ironically enough, however, it is not the sidelight on great 
events which these letters give that makes their principal interest, 
but rather the insight they give us into the minds of very ordinary 
members of the English gentry. They are the perfect antidote to 
history seen through the eyes of the formidable ladies of Devon- 
shire and Holland Houses. 

It was not long after Lady Caroline Capel married the Honour- 
able Mr. John Capel in 1792 that she discovered that her kindly, 
rather dim husband was a gambling maniac. His debts were 
revealed as £20,000. Without the kind hospitality of her mother, 
Lady Uxbridge, they could not have lived. Regency society 
respected good birth and connections, but not very much if they 
were encumbered with penury. The only solution for the poor 
lady, who by 1813 had produced twelve children, was to seek 
cheaper living abroad. Yet it was not until 1814, when Napoleon 
was sent to Elba, that the Capels were able to leave England, for 
they had wisely mistrusted the Peace of Amiens which made so 
many English gentry prisoners. As they could not find a house 
in The Hague, and could not afford to take their retinue of ser- 
vants farther afield, they settled in Brussels, conveniently ready 
for Waterloo. 

Like most of us in 1945, the English nobility and middle classes 
were bursting to get out of England. Yet unlike the readers of 
The Unquiet Grave, their mood was hardly nostalgic, for few, 
if any, of them could recall pre-war days. Lady Caroline and her 
daughters set out determined to find the Continent as odious as 
anything un-English was bound to be. And so, on the whole, they 
found it. Already at Dover they met.the dazzling array of allied 
monarchs on their way to London, and Maria Capel reported 
the Tsar Alexander ‘horridly Pink and Puddinglike.’ The Belgian 
gentlemen were hardly more to the young ladies’ taste—‘it is a 
great bore to dance the whole evening with creatures who look 
like Shoemakers or Tallow Chandlers.’ They assured their grand- 
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THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


The Boy’s Country Book 


Edited by 
< JOHN MOORE, the ideal com- 


panion and guide, in a book that will 
enrich every boy’s appreciation of the 
pursuits and sports of English country 
life, with chapters by 

SPENCER CHAPMAN on Not Getting Lost 
JACK LONGLAND on Climbing 
JACQUETTA HAWKES on Geology 
ROBERT HENRIQUES on Farming 
MAXWELL KNIGHT on Tracking 

JAMES FISHER on Birdwatching, etc. 


- = 352 pp. 15s 
Maxwell Knight 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST 


** Accurate and interesting. The letters ring 
true and make pleasant reading.” 
—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPP. JZllustrated 10s 6d 


Gerald Durrell 


THE NEW NOAH 


An exciting book containing stories of his hunts 
in Africa and South America. 

** As fascinating for their fearful realism as for 
their tenderness.”—TRUTH. Jilustrated 10s 6d 


Monica Edwards 
THE NIGHTBIRD 


A new Romney Marsh story featuring Tamzin 
and Rissa—the most exciting she has yet told. 


Illustrated 8s 6d 
Meriol Trevor 


SUN SLOWER, SUN FASTER 


An original novel about two children who travel 
back through history to the Saxon Age. 
Illustrated 10s 6d 


Anthony Buckeridge 
OUR FRIEND JENNINGS 


** In the field of school stories there is at present 
no rival to Anthony Buckeridge.” 
—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 75 6d 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Frogmorton 
by SUSAN COLLING 


A delightful story for all who loved Kenneth 
Graham’s immortal Wind in the Willows. Illus. 


The Animals’ Conference oe 


A wonderful extravaganza by Eric Kastner, 
author of Emil and the Detectives. 12s 6d 


COLLINS 
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SIR GEORGE THOMSON 


Nobel Laureate 


The 
FORESEEABLE 
FUTURE 


‘A book that should be read by everyone, certainly by everyone 
who has any curiosity at all about the future of humanity.’ 
FRED HOYLE in the DAILY TELEGRAPH. 10s. 6d. net 


The Suburban Child 
a 








BY JAMES KENWARD 


A personal history of Suburbia in its prime. ‘Informative and 
delightful; and it is enchantingly illustrated by Mr Ardizzone,’ 
RAYMOND MORTIMER in the SUNDAY TIMES. 12s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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mother of ‘the determination and abhorrence with which we 
every innovation even of the most trifling nature that jp the 
slightest degree swerves from English dress, manners or senti- 
ments.’ It is pleasant to note, after such insularity, that three of the 
daughters married foreign noblemen. They must nev 

have formed a formidable English phalanx, for even the two-year. 
old Adolphus—‘the most sensible moving little wretch that can 
be’—learned as his first phrase ‘Allez-vous-en, which is his im. 
mediate retort when he is angry with anyone.’ 

The family emerged from the ordeal of Waterloo—and a Very 
ghastly ordeal it is shown to be—as splendidly as any English 
reader could wish. The servants proved a little less satisfactory, 
Lady Caroline’s brother, Lord Uxbridge, afterwards Lorg 
Anglesey, was one of the principal heroes of Waterloo, where he 
lost a leg. It was not surprising that the ladies of the family should 
have been enthusiastic devotees of their heroic relative, disliking 
Wellington’s despatches for not singling him out, and Scott's 
poem on Waterloo for omitting his name. It is not even odd, 
perhaps, that they made many pilgrimages to the cottage where 
his leg was amputated. But we are at once in one of those strange 
situations when ordinary people’s behaviour lights up for us the 
difference of a past age when we read, ‘We went into the pretty 
neat little garden in the centre of which his leg is interred, it was 
overgrown with weeds, which we cleared away’; and again she 
‘took me into her garden to see where the leg was enterred and the 
inscription they had made upon it.’ Such sentimental attachment 
to a dismembered leg perhaps could only arise in an age whena 
young lady writes, ‘Do not think me very romantic when I own 
to you that I was thinking of Ossian very often yesterday.’ It js 
such side remarks that make the Capel Letters, so excellently 
edited by Lord Anglesey, well worth reading. ANGUS WILSON 


Bright Lights 


ADVENTURES OF A CAMERAMAN. By Wallace Kirkland. (Macmillan, 
21s.) 


BLonD Venus. A Life of Marlene Dietrich. By Leslie Frewin, 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) 


Don’t CALL ME Mapao. By Ethel Merman. (W. H. Allen, 16s.) 


Lucky Star. The Autobiography of Margaret Lockwood. 
(Odhams, 12s. 6d.) 


Finace. By Adelina de Lara, in collaboration with Clare 
H.-Abrahall. (Burke, 18s.) 


As the tone of Time and Life grows increasingly pompous, it 
sometimes sounds as if an electric organ has been moved into the 
offices to provide mood music for those heavy endorsements of 
Culture, Faith, and Human Dignity we get nowadays. But the old 
formula of flash and snigger is still there too. It has left its mark 
on Mr. Wallace Kirkland, who dedicates his Adventures of a@ 
Cameraman to his boss and begins with two grisly chapters on 
photographing the top of General MacArthur’s bald head and 
getting Ghandi to autograph a bawdy postcard. If you work past 
these, you find some much more interesting pages on photograph- 
ing animals, A Life photographer turns in, along with his pictures, 
a log of the assignment for use in writing up the article in New 
York, and some of them, bristling with odd facts, are shovelled 
into this book unaltered. Rough notes on the frustrations of wait- 
ing for a dragonfly to be born, or for temperamental owls to trip 
a string and set off a flashbulb, turn out to be more absorbing than 
they may sound. 

The owls can’t talk back, but William Faulkner tried to keep 
himself out of the shiny pages of Life and described his defeat 
recently in a sombre essay called ‘Privacy: A Lost American 
Dream.’ Greta Garbo could add some footnotes, but Marlene 
Dietrich’s memoirs, if she ever chose to tell all, would be even more 
interesting. ‘At the end of a whole day's . . . session,’ Mr. Frewit 
quotes a cameraman, ‘she was always eager to continue being 
photographed.” Instead of hiding, Miss Dietrich has contrived to 
maintain her cool inscrutability throughout twenty-five years of 
standing firmly in the full glare of publicity. She has turned the 
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trick again, and Blond Venus, gauchely written and not very 
informative, is worth buying only for its pictures. 

I am hopelessly prejudiced in favour of Ethel Merman’s auto- 
biography. I like backstage talk, and a Saturday Evening Post 
reporter, Pete Martin, who gets no credit now that his articles are 
in book form, has convincingly caught her speaking voice, loud 
and clear as a happy seagull. Whether there is an audience for the 
book in England, I’m not sure. She has been seen here only in 
movies, and not even the good one, Call Me Madam, conveyed 
the excitement she can generate on a stage, blaring a sleek Cole 
Porter lyric to the farthest balcony. But her frankness and verve, 
reduced to cold print, still entertained me. Miss Margaret Lock- 
wood’s autobiography seemed pallid by comparison, though there 
js some interest in her picture of an untemperamental young 
woman trying to manage a normal life outside the movie studios. 
She makes an agreeable impression of modesty and quiet good 
sense, and I don’t see how the most hard-hearted reviewer could 
resist the melting glances she casts up at him from the illustration 

ges. 

‘As Carlyle says, “Temperament is our fate,” ’ Madame Adelina 
de Lara remarks in the most unusual book of these five. Merely to 
have survived a concert career stretching over seventy-five years, 
and the disorganised private life that went with it (whenever she 
mentions a gift of jewels, we soon learn to anticipate the paragraph 
telling how she lost them a few weeks later)—this is remarkable 
enough. But the unexpected clarity with which she is able to put 
before us her bleak beginning as a prodigy, the household of Clara 
Schumann where she was a pupil, or the London in which Bernard 
Shaw was a music critic and Mrs. Campbell came to dinner in the 
costume of Paula Tanqueray, makes the early part of her memoirs 
fascinating. There is no such precision in her descriptions of her 
emotional life—there are several bewildering chapters about the 
‘strange influence’ on her of a hermaphrodite named Toby—but 
whenever she is at the keyboard the book is well worth reading. 


WALTER CLEMONS 


Entirely New Angles 


COARSE FISHING. By Colin Willock. (Faber, 25s.) 


WANDERING FISHERMAN. By V. Fox-Strangways. (Arthur Barker, 
21s.) 


THe GENTLE ART OF ANGLING. By Bernard Venables. (Rein- 
hardt, 15s.) 


THREE good books out of four is a remarkable average, par- 
ticularly when they are as good as these. The fourth book has 
been. left out. It was an absolute stinker, a pretentious piece of 
flapdoodle which would have been out of place in this trio, and 
almost anywhere else. I make no bones about the fact that I look 
for enthusiasm in books about angling. Middle-aged writers like 
myself who have fished a great deal are by no means rare. And 
we are a critical lot. We hope there will be something left for us 
both in the rivers and in the patronage of the publishing houses 
when we are old, grey, full of nostalgia and a little short of money. 

We read about poisoned rivers and we nod our heads sagely. 
We were right to quit when we did. The young chaps? Not much 
good; too full of their nylon and plastic contraptions. We admit 
there is very little left to be said about mine hosts and their 
honest ale-houses. The Arcadian stuff, we know, went out with 
the last lengths of free water and horsehair lines. But surely to 
God, we say, there must be somebody left who can impart some- 
thing of the pleasures we knew. 

Colin Willock is much of that man, and for the most unlikely 
reasons. Every coarse fisherman should buy his book. It’s a 
remarkable piece of work. I don’t believe for one moment that 
he’s as coarse and unsophisticated as he makes himself out to be, 
but by lucky chance I opened his book where he said, “There’s 
no call for fancy stuff when deliberately setting out to catch big 
eels, and I was hooked from that point on. He talks about 
attacking eels with meat axes and Commando knives; he has 
delicious theories about stalking worms in plimsolls, and he can 
write about the different layers of water temperatures in lakes 
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LEIGH HOWARD’S 


“police novel that is a police novel. . . . 
Thrillers we have galore, detective stories in 
plenty, but the novel of crime and reality is as 
rare as a four-leafed clover; and here, at last, 
is a true botanical specimen.” 

PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


Blind Date 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
12s. 6d. net 


MARCEL JOUHANDEAU 


in English for the first time with 


Marcel and Elise 


“Mr. Martin Turnell has excellently translated this very extra- 
ordinary book in a manner that never jars. ‘Marcel and Elise’ is not 
for those who are squeamish about learning what people are like. 
Others will enjoy it greatly.” ANTHONY POWELL (Punch) 


12s. 6d. net 


ROBIN MAUGHAM | 


The author of Line on Ginger, The Servant, 
etc., sets his new novel in England and Tan- 
ganyika, telling the story of the strange § 
association between a famous actress and a § 
distinguished diplomat. 


Behind the Mirror 


“In his skilful and restrained telling of this 
story . . . Mr. Maugham makes a plea for 
tolerance towards those whose love leads them 
out of the accepted paths.” The Times 


10s. 6d. net 


GILLIAN FREEMAN 


gets a Book Society Recommendation and high praise from the 
critics for her first novel. 


The Liberty Man 


“It is altogether an astonishing novel for a young woman to have 
written. The story describes, convincingly and touchingly, the brief, 
sensual affair that springs up between a sailor on leave and a young 
school teacher. The difference in their social status . . . is directly 
and honestly suggested, and their frank sexual attraction for each 
other is given a warm and compelling context.” 


10s. 6d. net Times Literary Supplement 


PETER FORSTER 


provides a novel as topical as to- 
morrow’s headlines and as contem- 
porary as an espresso bar. 


The Primrose 
Path 


“A first novel that very wisely concen- 
trates on packing in a great deal of plot. 
Mr. Forster can write well, and some of 
his character drawing is excellent. ... 
The book is worth reading for its end 
alone, which shows brilliant and un- 
expected irony.” News Chronicle 


LONGMANS 
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Good Behaviours tea: 


Nicolson’s latest and delightful book. In this instance the critic’s 
first duty is to say: ‘Get this book on the most elusive of all subjects 
and read it.” ”” CHRISTOPHER syKES (Encounter). 2nd imp. illus, 215. 


The Deprived Child and 


the Community 3 “Never was there a greater 
need for information about the 65,000 children who today look 
to the community for their upbringing. Here is the book we 
have been waiting for. Donald Ford has written an intensely 
moving human story, which will be a standard textbook.” —New 
Chronicle. 208. 


View from Atlantis: «1: cosy 


Putt’s View From Atlantis is the only impartial and fair-minded 
book on Anglo-American relations I have read. Mr. Putt is the 
sort of English visitor to America that Americans too rarely meet. 
His candour gives no offence because it is good tempered and 
generous and in strict accordance with the facts.”—stT. JOHN 


ERVINE, 155. 


q Novels 


Unknown Assailant: 


“Patrick Hamilton’s whole series dealing with that 
unmitigated criminal bounder, Ernest Ralph Gorse, 
have been masterly, and this latest episode, Unknown 
Assailant, is no exception.”——JOHN RAYMOND (New 


115. 6d. 


Statesman). 


The Thorn Tree: «5 éx 


story by Nelia Gardner White, set in the worlds of 
music and art and told with the grace of an artist in 
words.” —Daily Mail. 135, 6d. 


The Blackboard 


Jungle ° Evan Hunter’s now famous 


story of a school-teacher in New York is in its third 


impression, 125, 6a. 
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with such simplicity that one tends to forget that the subject 
basic hydrology or whatever it’s called. Nine points out of te 
for this coarse, factful fellow. 

Fox-Strangways is a bird of a different feather, more exoti 
more urbane, quite deceptive and wholly delightful. A glance g 
the title page and I winced at the prospect of odd fish in th 
gorges of the Ganges and other places. This seemed to be the 
modern counterpart of “With Rod and Gun in Farthest Nepal’ 
But not a bit of it! Reels scream and lines cut the water in the 
old, old way, but this man’s unpretentious manner and his 
enthusiasms are disturbingly effective. 

It is the log of a well-travelled fisherman; the names of the 
fish are at times quite unpronounceable, or at least they are to 
those unacquainted with whatever they speak by Jordan river of 
the Bight of Benin. But the old charm is here and we are left with 
the feeling that the sport will survive nylon casts, electric bite 
indicators and the jolly-rolly detergent scum on the rivers-o, 

Venables is commended highly for his ideas and for the lay. 
out of this book which he illustrated himself. His knowledge of 
the art of angling is enormous, but the pernickety may wonder 
whether he has cast short of those elusive fish which are found 
only in the clear streams of the essayists. It is a fine thing to 
write bravely about wives and sweethearts on the river bank, and 
about glass rods and plug baits, too. But as metaphor-mongers 
know to their cost, the luminous phrase is extinguished by nothing 
more quickly than technical facts. The two mix badly, and this 
book is much of a mixture. So much is good in it, nevertheless, 
that it would be churlish not to invite fishermen to thumb through 
a few pages and judge for themselves. For Venables, to his credit, 
has written a book about fishing as it is and not as some of us 
wish it was. 

JOHN HILLABY 


Wallace Stevens 


COLLECTED POEMS OF WALLACE STEVENS. (Faber and Faber, 42s,) 


IN spite of the recent publication in Britain of Wallace Stevens's 
Selected Poems (1943), his work is still insufficiently known here; 
and the appearance of this collected edition is therefore of import- 
ance. As late as 1937, Marianne Moore could still see fit to praise 
Stevens by calling him ‘America’s chief conjuror,’ and to refute 
his harsher critics by referring to ‘best of all, the bravura’ of his 
work. Certainly, the bravura, the ‘parachute-spinnaker of verbi- 
age’ is there. Virtuosity in words, in fact, is there twice over, for 
the early poems display one kind of it, and the later ones another, 
less obtrusive but much more impressive. 

Harmonium was an apt title for Stevens's first book (1923), 
Mathematics, slang, nonce-words, and polyglot fragments jostle 
one another in swift succession; one is reminded of Browning, 
Eliot, the French Symbolists, the Imagists, and perhaps also Yeats; 
and often enough a kind of grotesque bizarrerie operates with 
elephantine nimbleness : 

silentious porpoises, whose snouts 
Dibbled in waves that were mustachios, 
Inscrutable hair in an inscrutable world. 
In this collection is the ‘Emperor of Ice-Cream’ poem, which has 
been taken before now as typical of Stevens, the verbal juggler. 
But the freakishness is often confined to the titles (that particular 
poem, for example, is really straightforward), and Stevens's later 
development as an astonishing technician is hinted at already: 
Bubbling felicity in sound cantilene 

is something that this poet could already create, as well as de- 
scribe. Stevens also referred, early on, to his ‘lucid, inescapable 
rhythms.’ ‘Inescapable’ is the exact word. Collected Poems shows 
that he developed a highly original power of making meaning 
create rhythm, and thereby impose itself on the reader. Here is a 
fragment from one of his best recent poems, ‘Final Soliloquy of 
the Interior Paramour’ : 

It is in that thought that we collect ourselves, 

Out of all the indiflerences, into one thing. 
The meaning, in these lines, creates stresses which transform 4 
seeming jerkiness into smooth regularity. Perhaps the clearest 
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tribute which may be paid to this side of Stevens's poetry is that 
he frequently obliges an English ear to listen, in reading, to an 
imaginary American voice. 

Over and over again in this volume the reader will be struck 
with the measured austerity of this verse, with Stevens’s limpid 
euphony. But in his later poems, it is the euphony of grave and 
jucid operations of the intellect, ‘Inanimate in an inert savoir,’ 
as he writes himself. In that very line, there is a touch of the early 
polyglot bravura; but Marianne Moore, though she referred to 
this, did not mention how Stevens had indicated that it tried to 
serve a Substantial purpose. “Where shall I find Bravura adequate 
to this great hymn?’ he had written. As he went on, the purpose 
behind the hymn grew more explicit. 

Geographically, the early poems draw most richly on Florida 
and Central America. They are full of brilliantly vivid descriptions, 
and the blue sea and blue sky of the Gulf of Mexico flood through 
them, helping to leave blue as a recurrent theme almost throughout 
his work. ‘Helping,’ because Picasso is also responsible, and 
Stevens is probably the first major poet in English to have fully 
absorbed Impressionism and post-Impressionism into his work 
(music, of course, also influenced it deeply). But later, this colour- 
ful Southern influence was replaced by an austerer New England 
one. The second volume was entitled Ideas of Order, and this points 
the shift. The austere, hair-fine later work comes more and more 
explicitly to the reason for writing the earlier brilliant, colourful, 
fire-and-air-and-water poems (‘the marriage of flesh and air’). The 
hurdy-gurdy was throwing off fragments not of a shallow, but a 
deep harmony; ‘God in the object’ not in a religious sense so much 
as of a supreme felicitous completeness, realised so transiently 
that the poet could well call it ‘the giant of nothingness.’ Thus the 
technical mastery served a distinctive vision; and both of these 
cgmbine to produce lyrical masterpieces like ‘Less and Less 
Human O Savage Spirit,’ ‘The Beginning,’ ‘The Bird with the 
Coppery, Keen Claws,’ ‘Angel Surrounded by Paysans’; and his 
superb best-known poem, ‘Anecdote of the Jar.’ 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Elgar 
ExGar O.M. By Percy Young. (Collins, 30s.) 
EDWARD ELGar. By Diana McVeagh. (Dent, 18s.) 
BoTH authors might better have observed Miss McVeagh’s closing 
words of her Life: “The man is less important than the music.’ 
She gives him 103 pages of 217 (excluding appendices), Dr. Young 
260 of 382. Much of both is trivial and uninteresting, and could 
not be otherwise. Was it worth recording (M.) that ‘the Elgars 
spent Christmas with Admiral Beresford and his wife’? Or (Y.) 
that ‘in July Sir Edward was at the Police Court to identify some 
of his stolen property’? And why ‘Sir Edward’? It is hardly less 
belittling than ‘Dr. Elgar.’ 

This is the general tone of Dr. Young's biography—an intimate 
and often ridiculous day-to-day diary, with many quotations from 
Lady Elgar's own embarrassing diary, written in the third person 
for posterity: ‘E. writing wonderful new music, different from 
anything else of his. A. calls it wood magic.’ ‘A.,’ as she calls 
herself, inevitably figures large in the life in both books. She 
was a very strong influence on Elgar, if not a wholly admirable 
one. One of the absurd trivialities recorded by Young throws light 
on this—how Elgar sacked his cook for coming home drunk one 
night, giving her, we can be sure, no recommendation, but earning 
none for himself either. It is hard to believe that the high-spirited 
and good-natured Elgar that the early years suggest would have 
behaved so priggishly without ‘A.’s’ influence. She greatly 
changed him. It would not have been natural if she had not 
wanted somehow to spite those narrow-minded aunts who changed 
their wills when she, a general's daughter, married this poor and 
low-born musician. And he would be loyally compelled, and per- 
haps not very reluctant, to connive with her in seeking every 
possible social advance to justify her choice, and therefore in a 
careful observation of a code of ‘proper’ behaviour and manners 
both foreign to his nature and beneath his attention. 

What is surprising is that the music was not tainted, or at least 
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Fair 
Mrs. Robert Henrey 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


“Bloomsbury Fair is London as it seems to me on a spring 
morning .. . [it is about] Bloomsbury and Mayfair; and 
concerns particularly three families: the Barbirollis, the 
Joerins, famous hairdressers, and her milliner ‘Millie’ . 

Mrs. Henrey recreates so lightly and with such skill; she 
has strong and lasting affections, her memories fully 
alight and sparkling.”—PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 
(Bookman). 16s. 


Party Flowers Constance Spry 


A new book with a new idea, flower arrangements for 
every kind of party including Christmas. Companion 
volume to How to Do the Flowers (50,000 copies sold). 
With 42 photographs, 19 in full colour. 8s. 6d. 


Bloomsbu 


Trumpets from 
Montparnasse Robert Gibbings 


“Artists, when they have the gift at all, are first-rate 
writers, and Mr. Gibbings ranks very high. His constant 
shimmer of captivating episode is increased by the 
exquisite wood engravings and colour reproductions of 
his oils which make this book so delightfully and inimi- 
tably his own. Apart from its general charm Trumpets 
from Heneneent is chock-full of invaluable reflections 
on artistic experience.” —A pollo. 

8 full-colour plates from Gibbings’s paintings, 40 new 
engravings. 21s. 


The Descent of Pierre 
Saint-Martin Norbert Casteret 


“The story of the descents of the Pierre Saint-Martin 
cavern is one of the most exciting of its kind. This part 
of the book is magnificent.” —The Times Lit. Supp 

16 pages of photographs and maps. 16s. 


Edward Elgar Diana McVeagh 


“Her book tells us concisely as much as we need to know 
of the composer’s life, and proceeds to discuss the music 
with remarkable insight and good sense.”’—New States- 
man. Photographs and over 60 music examples, 18s. 


The Love Letters of 
Phyllis McGinley 


Verses by America’s best-selling poetess. ‘“‘Miss 
McGinley’s loves are many and discriminate; they 
include Christmas, God, the saints, selected institutions, 
lost objects, friends, places, and they are balanced by 
nice hatred of things that should be hated.”—Books of 
The Month. 8s. 6d 


The Lion of Judah Hath 
Prevailed Christine Sandford 


BEING THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
H.I.M. HAILE SELASSIE I 
Published on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. With 16 pages of photographs. 18s. 


Second Impression already ! 


Gully Farm Mary Hiemstra 


“An absorbing story, told with passion and yet with 
detachment. The author’s memories of childhood are 
astonishing in their detail and observation . . . excellent 


account of pioneering.” —The Times Lit. Supp. 18s. 
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not so much tainted. Here ‘A.’ seemed to work on Elgar like thy 
wife in The Lesson of the Master, except that mercifully he hag 
enough creative energy, fertility and stamina to satisfy her am. 
bition without sacrificing his artistic honesty for the tangib, 
success that she needed. Miss McVeagh half suggests that it was 
only under ‘A.’s’ influence that he became a really great com. 
poser, having been until then only a talented one. His first greg 
works came only after their marriage (though not, as the autho 
points out, until ten years after it, when he was already ove 
forty), and his creative career stopped when his wife died. Op 
the other hand, Young mentions that Elgar abandoned an ida 
for a Rabelais ballet because ‘intimates’ (‘A.’?) thought the choice 
of subject might injure his reputation. How can we know what 
other concessions, even unconscious ones, he made? Might he 
not have become a great composer just the same without ‘A.,’ ang 
a very different, wider-ranging one, who could have contributed 
even more vitally than he did to the liberation of English music 
from genteel amateurishness? 

Dr. Young illustrates (without stating) all this the more fully, 
but most of it emerges equally clearly from Miss McVeagh’s 
book, which is a plainer and duller chronicle, with none of 
Young’s moments of (unintentional?) humour, but is better 
balanced and more in proportion. The same difference charac. 
terises their treatment of the music. Miss McVeagh surveys it 
whole, very soberly, Dr. Young with livelier imagination, but 
erratically. Miss McVeagh most interestingly describes Elgar's 
thematic technique in relation to form, and his orchestration, 
Here what she puts forward as his particular technique is some. 
thing that is learned in principle by any student at a very early 
Stage, but it seems likely that he applied it more, and more skilfully, 
than most, and she deserves credit for observing it so well, 
What neither book gives is quite the imaginative technical-esthetic 
appreciation of the nature of Elgar’s music that is needed. Young's 
flashes suggest that he could have done this if this part of his book 
had not been hurriedly written to reach the press as soon as the 
other, as is evident both from its disproportionate brevity and 
from the clumsy transitions from one idea to another, which he 
should, and with more time could, have smoothed out and worked 
into a coherent thesis. For these flashes, and for the comic bio- 
graphy, his book even as it stands is worth a few shillings more. 
But not twelve shillings. The other is the better value. 


COLIN MASON 
Per Ardua 


I BuRNED My Fincers. By William Simpson. (Putnam, 18s.) 
AGAINST THE SuN. By Edward Lanchberry. (Cassell, 16s.) 


BapLy burned in a crash-landing during the blitzkrieg, William 
Simpson was shuttled from hospital to hospital in the bow-wave 
of the advancing Germans: 

. we travelled by goods train in a covered truck marked a 
suitable for eight horses or forty men. Clearly it had been horses 
the last time; it was heaven for the plague of flies who were there 
to greet us. They buzzed horribly in the warm sunlight, and right 
from the start they attacked us and drove us mad with irritation. 
They settled on our stinking dressings, on our faces, and even it 
our eyes. We could not ward them off or close our lidless eyes, 
and the mixture of disgust and tickling was akin, I imagine, to 
the most refined of Eastern tortures. 

For the first and much the most interesting half of 7 Burned 
My Fingers the author relives the life—if it can be called ‘life’— 
he led with his charred, disfigured body: first in Vichy hospitals, 
then in McIndoe’s hands at East Grinstead. From what he writes 
and from how he’ writes, it is obvious that he is not simply 
exhuming this corpse, Burke-and-Hare fashion, for profitable 
publication; he is re-examining his old self in the light of later 
experience, trying to see why he made mistakes; holding himself 
up as an object not of pity but of scientific and psychological 
interest—a man who has found himself through (though not 
necessarily by) suffering. 

This means that he feels compelled to probe the reasons for 
such things as the failure of his first marriage with the same cafe 
that McIndoe probed his mutilated body; and, be it said, usually 
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with the same delicacy of touch. Only in touches of superficial 
detail does the account cheapen itself; the ‘eight horses or forty 
men’ reference exhales the stale breath of mess banter; and the 
references to the war-time service that the oldest profession ren- 
dered to the Allies in France would be more effective if that 
particular currency had not been debased by excessive exploita- 
tion. But these things do not matter beside his remarkable achieve- 
ment in conveying, without mawkishness or false modesty, the 
restoration, physical and mental, of a man horrifyingly disfigured. 

A pity, though, that he should have tried to carry on the story 
up to the present. It is, admittedly, necessary to the book’s pur- 

that he should show his recovery extending to a happy home, 
a family, success in Fleet Street, and eventually a good berth as 
PRO to British European Airways. But the trivia of journalism 
and publicity, and the resolute bonhomie with which his judge- 
ments of his fellow-men become infected, are out of key with the 
earlier story. Mr. Simpson’s talents are too considerable to be 
wasted on public relations. A course in Yeats’s ‘What Then?’ 
can be prescribed for him. 

The biography of Wing Commander Beamont is hackwork by 
contrast. It is exciting where his career was exciting (it often was), 
otherwise dull. Beamont, it reveals, failed the school cert he 
needed to get into Cranwell, was nearly grounded for incompe- 
tent flying before he had gone solo, failed his first wings exam, 
and was court-martialled for taking a WAAF to a dance in a 
Hurricane. He might have been the original Pilot Officer Prune. 
Yet he was to become one of the great pilots—and, more astonish- 
ingly, one of the great test-pilots—of the day. Not even Sir 
Winston can compete with this career as a male ugly duckling. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


The Calculus of Happiness 


THEORY OF GAMES AS A TOOL FOR THE MORAL PHILOSOPHER. By 
R. B. Braithwaite. (C.U.P., 6s.) 


] HAVE a feeling that this lecture by the Knightsbridge Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge might prove to be a key work. 
It deals with an apparently limited and concrete case. But just in 
being limited and objective it manages to present the central 
oppositions of contemporary ethics in a precise and final form. 

Professor Braithwaite says that the moral philosopher is often 
accused of dwelling in an ivory tower and being unwilling or 
unable to come down to earth and give advice on practical moral 
problems. This little book, as light-hearted as is compatible with 
an inaugural address and a statement which is almost entirely 
mathematical, is Professor Braithwaite’s claim to accept responsi- 
bility as a moral guide. 

The case which he puts before us is that of Luke and Matthew, 
each of whom has a flat in a house where every internal sound 
above a conversational tone can be heard. Each has one hour of 
tecreation a day at exactly the same time: Matthew likes to spend 
this hour playing classical piano music: Luke, improvising jazz 
upon the trumpet. The problem is: Can any plausible principle 
be devised showing how they should divide the playing-time 
between them so as to obtain the maximum production of satisfac- 
tion compatible with fair distribution? 

On this problem Professor Braithwaite brings to bear the 
mathematical discipline known as Theory of Games which is 
concerned with games of intellectual skill and which has been 
applied by the mathematician John von Neumann to economic 
behaviour. What Professor Braithwaite’s essay shows is that two 
individuals may be directly competitive but that there may exist 
& highest good or satisfaction for the two. Provided that the 
‘satisfaction’ or preference of either individual can be expressed 
mathematically, an existing mathematical discipline is available 
to maximise this satisfaction for both of them. 

The point at issue, so it would seem, is whether all the relevant 
satisfactions or preferences of the individuals are mathematically 
expressible. This will surely depend on their availability to 
consciousness. Neither Luke nor Matthew can provide Professor 
Braithwaite with all the data. They cannot predict their own whims 
Which may upset the utility of his adjudication the very next day. 
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THE SUDAN 
Ronald Wingate 


This is the first biography of one of the outstanding 
figures of our Imperial history. Throughout the 
book runs the theme of three great men, Cromer, 
Kitchener and Wingate, through whom modern 
Egypt and the modern Sudan took their place as 
independent countries. With Illustrations 21s. net. 


FORGOTTEN 
KINGDOM 


Peter Goullart 


This is not strictly a travel book. It is the rare 
account of a realised affinity, an idyll whose charm 
is its realistic gusto. The author, an exiled Russian, 
went to Yunnan on business but was soon as 
enamoured of the delicious tempo of the high- 
spirited inhabitants of the ancient Nakhi kingdom, 
as he was enchanted by the fantastic mountain 
scenery. With Illustrations 18s. net. 
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A memoir of Alice King Stewart 
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Averil Stewart 


This record of two daughters of a cultured Scottish 
Victorian family, includes, amongst much else of 
interest and entertainment, a remarkable account 
of travel in Central Asia, Tibet, the Far East and 
Africa undertaken by Ella after the age of forty. 
The two sisters corresponded with an admirably 
frank individuality. With Illustrations 21s. net. 
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east mention of the owner and her grand daughter 
To solve this mystery he is forced to explore into 
the bitter history of the German occupation. 
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The life-sentence in the ivory tower to which many 
philosophers feel themselves condemned was probably awardegiy 
the last instance by the logical positivists. If ethics is meaningly 
and moral judgements are emotional noises, it is not much goo 
coming down and acting the judge. This philosophical POSition, 
however, seems to be under review. Logical positivism was » 
answer to what was in effect an ultramontane claim of ethics » 
be a science. This claim has appeared in various disguises whic 
can be put in a class as ‘objectivism’ and which range from Kapf, 
Categorical Imperative to G. E. Moore’s idea that ‘good’ ij, 
property or quality which can be directly experienced. Utilitariag 
as Professor Braithwaite suggests at one point, may be absurd iy 
thinking that happiness can be calculated, but if you regard ethig 
as a science dealing with objective good in any form, calculatigy 
is the logical conclusion. Science still seems to be the lodestar 
Recent ethical philosophers, including Professor Braithwaite, hay 
been driven to conceive their problem in terms of economics ani 
jurisprudence. They have the scales of justice in mind: and th 
desirable is what is in fact desired. But in order to retain calcu}. 
tion, they give up talking about happiness. 

However there are signs that we might be approaching the tim 
when ethics, giving up the scientific illusion, claims its rights a 
psychological art. Meanwhile, respecting the economic view an 
fortifying ourselves with a strong dose of proverbs, we may sy 
‘happiness cannot be bought.’ In other words, happiness not only 
has nothing to do with any calculation, so that, as we knew, th 
optimum production of tellies will not help: it often seems to 
not even desirable, if by that we mean what is in practice desired, 
And yet one cannot help regarding happiness as the concern of 
ethics. 

KATHLEEN NOTT 


Spain is Different 


HERE IN SPAIN. By Chapman Mortimer. (Cresset, 21s.) 
SPAIN IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. By Ralph Oppenhejm. (MacGibbo 
and Kee, 15s.) 


BECAUSE Spain is different the books about it must be different 
also, concerned in their various ways with an unmapped territory 
that lies between tourism on the one hand and remote discovery 
on the other. The photograph on the dust-cover of Mr. Chapman 
Mortimer’s substantial volume shows neither cathedral no 
mosque, bullfighter nor dancer, but a battered, deserted and anony- 
mous electricity station which is Spanish to the last flake of sun 
warmed plaster. And the.author’s often impressive descriptive 
talents are best employed where there is least, in the obviow 
sense, to describe. Thus Malaga, which has few stars for Baedeker, 
bursts into life for Mr. Mortimer; a procession of caterpillars wil 
hold him for longer than a procession of Easter-week penitents 
and best of all there are the unknown villages, reached on foot o 
by that vehicle invented for attentive authors, the country motor. 
bus: ‘The sun had gone, and before us in the dusk the houses and 
the few lights were visible but uncertain. The village smoked, and 
into it trooped the animals, bringing the night in on their backs’ 

At his best Mr. Mortimer is very good indeed, as in the scene 
at the Alcazar at Segovia, where one’s attention is caught and theo 
fascinatingly held by four people killing a pig; or again on a night 
journey by train, when the inspection of papers gradually carries 
description towards the contemporary vein of fantasy. Both thes 
suggest the practised writer of fiction, which Mr. Mortimer is, Bul 
sometimes his appetite for the commonplace exceeds the reader’, 
and the spice of his imagination seems forced. With a little mor 
ruthlessness towards his abundant material, and a little less self 
consciousness about his approach to it, his book would have beet 
even better. As it is, his generalisations seldom obscure Spain at 
his particularisations are often vividly illuminating. Let it be added 
that this is one of the few books about Spain to notice that th 
real traveller often feels extremely cold there. 

Mr. Oppenhejm is a young Danish writer, and Spain in th 
Looking-glass (an odd title, for the book is personal but nd 
profoundly subjective) is translated by K. John. It is quite shot 
and it has numerous photographs, which means it is a differeal 
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John Whitgift and the 


Reformation Powe. M. Dawe 
‘There can be no doubt that this volume 
will fill a gap in our historical literature, for 
Whitgift stands in need of a modern bio- 
graphy.’ PROF. NORMAN SYKES 

155. net 


Christianity and the State 
in the Light of History , | 
T. M. PARKER 


A survey of the historical relation between 
Christianity and secular authority down to 
the end of the sixteenth century. Bampton 
Lectures. 21s. net 


Writing for Television 


ARTHUR SWINSON 


‘Includes chapters on the preparation of 
the script and writing for drama, talks and 
light entertainment, as well as on the dram- 
atized documentary in which Arthur Swinson 
excels,’ THE WRITER 
Six plates and a studio plan 16s. net 


The Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
A History and an Appreciation 
Mary CLARKE 


‘The most important event in ballet 
literature since the war . . . it will become the 
standard history of the company for at least 
another decade.’ THE TIMES 
55 illustrations. 21s. net 


The Ballet Annual, 1956 


Edited by ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


The tenth annual issue, with many auth- 
oritative contributions, a colour frontispiece 
and 100 photographs. 21s. net 


Modern Ballet Design 


RICHARD BUCKLE 
A discussion of the remarkable work of 
some forty artists in Britain, France and 
America in the past decade. Colour frontis- 
piece and 200 other illustrations. 30s. net 


The Ballet of the Second 
Empire, 1847-1858 Ivor Guest 


Mr. Guest’s completion of his account of 
an important but neglected phase of ballet 
history. 65 illustrations. 255. net 


For Poachers Only 


Jack CHANCE 
A collection of amusing fishing stories, 


delightfully illustrated by Bernard Venables 
and Alec Jardine. 10s. 6d, net 


Looking at History 


R, J. Unsteap 


A pictorial history of the social life of Eng- 
land from the days of the cave dweller to the 
present, which promises to be the child’s 
History of England for many years to come. 
16 colour plates and 1,000 other illustrations. 

205. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 























AUTUMN BOOKS 


Modern Types 
By GEOFFREY GORER & RONALD SEARLE 


* Wise... witty ... irresistible.’ THE LISTENER 
Second Imp. 8s. 6d. net 


Men 


By ALLEGRA SANDER 
With a prefatory letter by Graham Greene 

‘It will delight some women and cause lasting dis- 
pleasure to many healthy-minded men.’ 


HAROLD NICOLSON 
Drawings by Mervyn Peake 8s. 6d. net 


Horatio Bottomley 


By JULIAN SYMONS 


A master of biography and of detective fiction tells 
the full story of one of the most flamboyant rogues of 


the cen b 
Illustra 21s. net 


Here in Spain 


By CHAPMAN MORTIMER 


An account of the author’s experiences during two 
years in one of the most spectacular countries in Europe. 


21s. net 
Exploring English 
Character 


By GEOFFREY GORER 


‘A highly serious sociological study which is also 
spellbindingly readable.’ J. D. Scorr 
Complete Ed. 63s. Standard Ed, 30s, net 


The Republic of 


Indonesia 


By DOROTHY WOODMAN 


A description of the land and people, an historical 
survey and a discussion of the major problems of the 


new Republic. 
With map 30s, net 


Sewing Magic 
By HARRY BROOKS PICKEN 


A practical guide to sewing by the author of the widely 
used Singer Sewing k. 
Illustrated 25s. net 


Without Fear or Favour 


By FRED A. HORNIBROOK 
A stimulating and original collection of opinions by 
the author of The Culture of the Abdomen. 


Caricature by Vicky 15s, net 





CRESSET PRESS 

















































WYNDHAM LEWIS 
The Human Age 


A brilliant, breathless, absorbing 
tale... Never before has he made 











imagination, hiss boisterous humour, 
his frankness, his sinewy style.’ 

R. A. Scott-JAMES 

Illustrated by Michael Ayrton 

Book Society Recommendation 





30s 
L. A. G. Strong 


DELIVERANCE 


L. A. G. Strong’s novel about an inoffensive young man 
goaded by a shrewish wife into planning her murder. ‘In 
a story which is beautifully turned, we see the author 
relaxed, sure of himself, as it were, content only to see 
and gently understand’. 

PATRICIA HuTCHINS (Books and Bookmen) 12s 6d 


more effective use of his powerful 





Admiral Sir William James, G.c.B. 


THE EYES OF THE NAVY 


A Biographical Study of Admiral Sir Reginald Hall. *A 
remarkable account of “ inside” naval history. This is 
cloak and dagger stuff in truth, and Admiral James has 
made the most of it.’ (The Times) Illustrated, 15s 


The Arden Shakespcare 


JULIUS CAESAR 


T. S. Dorsch, the editor, has made a conservative treat- 
ment of the text, and he discusses Shakespeare’s probable 
knowledge of the Caius Julius Caesar of The Mirror for 
Magistrates, and the misguided theories of the ‘disinte- 
gtators’ about the play. 15s 





e On the Ist November, 1755, the city of Lisbon was 
devastated by an earthquake: a disaster that had a 
staggering effect upon contemporary thought. Early next 
year Methuen will publish Sir Thomas Kendrick’s The 
Lisbon Earthquake, which discusses the catastrophe and 
the heart-searching that followed it. Illustrated, 21s 
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sort of book from Here in Spain—though the two travellers Might 
well have met in the covered market of Valencia or among thy 
bullfighters. It is sensual, happy, often amusing, and a little supg, 
ficial. It will certainly make people want to go to Spain, and 
should also make them want to be fairly sure of their Spanish 
before they do so. 

FRANCIS WATSoy 


Rousseau 


JEAN-JACQUES RoussEAU. By F,. C. Green. (C.U.P., 27s. 6d.) 


Tue author of the Confessions would have been content that jg 
writing of his work the emphasis should be biographical. He wa 
himself so conscious of the interaction between what he felt ang 
was and what he wanted to say. The torment, the ‘cult of Nature’ 
the ‘sensibility,’ are all familiar, for his genius has haunted a 
whole literary era. All the more wonder that this work represent 
the first general account of him in English since Morley’s Rousseqy 
and His Era. Even in France the last definitive work was that of 
Ducros, published in 1918. This much-needed and excellent study 
of a seminal mind must certainly become a standard work. 

The interminable personal and professional strife is. well 
recorded, culminating in the final years of almost unrelieved 
delusional persecution mania. The life was confused and the 
evolution of his theories likewise. One chapter indeed might have 
been given to a definition of Rousseau’s relation to his century 
and the revolution in sensibility which he informed. It has been 
done elsewhere; but it would give further coherence to a definitive 
work, which, by the very nature of its obstreperous subject, is in 
danger of losing itself among the impedimenta of Jean-Jacques’ 
erotic and intellectual adventures. Unless one knows the landscape 
well, one might miss the significant wood for the neurotic, 
obsessional trees. 

Rousseau emerges as essentially neurotic. Uncared for in child. 
hood, he failed, not surprisingly, to acquire a normal infancy 
through the lovers of his ‘maturity.’ He succumbed to fantasy, 
nostalgia, melancholy, ana persecution mania, the casebook 
juvenile (and senile) delinquent. One is tempted to wonder what 
might have been achieved in the way ofa disciplined formulation 
of his ideas, if he had had at his disposal the findings of modern 
psycho-analysis. In the pursuit of his moi-humain, he was patheti- 
cally innocent of the real moi-humain which lay undiscovered 
beneath his own assiduous self-analysis. 

The wonder is that so much triumphed. The nobility shines 
through; the respect is assured; even in that last ego-maniacal 
assertion that the gate of Heaven ‘m’en est ouverte, et que Dieu 
m attend.’ The modernity, the insistent relevance of the sensibility 
—the obsessional introspection, the morbidity, the nostalgia, the 
distaste for Reason—are everywhere apparent. To deny validity 
to Rousseau is to deny the whole romantic movement. We live 
after all in the débris of the civilisation he savaged, and to assess 
him is in part an experiment in cultural self-analysis. But in reading 
of the author of La Nouvelle Héloise, Emile (pre-eminently), and 
Du Contrat Social, we are conscious of the achievement, in face 
of the loss. With Rousseau given to us in such precise terms, there 
is an assurance that the creative advance lay with him, and not 
with the philosophes, the coterie holbachique. If his work was 
exposed to the absurdities, and worse, of his disciples, no extension 
of the intellectual consciousness has been achieved without 
desperate risk. Fulfilment or loss lies in its understanding and use. 


P. J. COVENEY 


Barricades on Parnassus 


STYLE. By F. L. Lucas. (Cassell, 18s.) 

THE HiGH HILt oF THE Muses. An anthology. By Hugh Kings 
mill. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 

Mr. Lucas complains that his Cambridge pupils write poof 

English and have no unforced appreciation of good literature. 

‘I don’t read to enjoy but to evaluate,’ says a young lady reading 

English, who has been nourished on the new ‘scientific’ criticism. 
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NO MAN IS 
AN ISLAND 


by THOMAS MERTON 





His best book yet. Sales in U.S.A. topped 
30,000 in 3 weeks. 16s, 


TRAVELLING HOPEFULLY 


by WALMESLEY CHARLTON 


The tale of two young men who cross Europe on 48, a day. 16s. 


ONE THING & ANOTHER 






by HILAIRE BELLOC 


Some of his best essays selected by Patrick Cahill and here gathered 
for the first time. . 108, 6d, 


BATSMAN’S PARADISE 


by RONALD MASON 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 








The winter book of the summer sport. 


SHANE LESLIE'S GHOST 
BOOK 


A Christmas Fireside Book if ever there was one. 128, 6d. 


SAINTS AND OURSELVES 


Second Series 





A further collection of the popular Saints and Ourselres—well-known 
writers on their favourite saints. 12s. 6d. 


THE SHERPA AND THE 
SNOWMAN 


by CHARLES STONOR 
Foreword by BRIGADIER SIR JOHN HUNT 
Not just one more 


The tootprints oi Cee 
the mysterious yl 
mountain book: the 


‘Snowman’ or * Pe g i; 
book Yeti of the} Mire lg: 
Himalayas > ees wie 






of a 
naturalist who also 
likes human nature. 








The 


Hermit of 
Dingboche, 
one of the 37 plates 
——— , including 
pa people 
| of those coloured 
regions Frontispiece. 


18s. 


All prices are nei 
Pp 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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When Badgers 
Wake 


EILEEN SOPER 


) A unique account of the 
F life of badgers, with 
illustrations on nearly 


every page. 20s. net 













PIONEERS IN 
GARDENING 


MILES HADFIELD 


Winter reading for gardeners—the lives of the 
designers and piant explorers in the history of forma! 
and domestic gardens. Illustrated, 15s. nei 














A HISTORY OF 
FIREARMS 


W. Y. CARMAN 


From earliest times to 1914. “He is erudite on his 
subject and a companionable writer. His pages are 
illustrated by fascinating line drawings of weapons.” 
—Books of the Month. 16s. ne! 









THE CHANGING 
FORMS OF ART 


PATRICK HERON 


RAYMOND MORTIMER: “J do not know any book 
about contemporary art that I can recommend so 
strongly.” Fully illustrated, 28s. net 
















JOHN WAIN (Editor) 
INTERPRETATIONS 


Essays on 12 English poems, studied individually, 
by a new generation of critics. G. F, Fraser con- 
tributes an epilogue, “On the Interpretation of the 
Difficult Poem.” 25s. ne, 












Routledge and Kegan Paul 
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Books in the 
COUNTRY LIFE 


Tradition 





English Country Houses 
Early Georgian 1715-1760 


Christopher Hussey, M.A., F.S.A. 
Hon. A.R.1.B.A. The first volume of! 
a new series. “A treasure fit for any 
library, and an indispensable work of 
reference.”"—Yorkshire Post. 12” x 10". 
465 photographs. 6 guineas. 


The Waterfowl 
of the World Vol. I 


Jean Delocour. Colour paintings by 
Peter Scott. The first of three volumes 
intended to provide a synthesis of al 
that is known today of waterfow! 
10° x 73”. 16 colour plates, 33 maps 
5 guineas. 


Georgian 
Cabinet-Makers 


Ralph Edwards, A new and revise 
edition of the standard work, givin: 
details of the achievements and career 
of nearly 100 Georgian cabinet 

ers, carvers, etc. 11}”x8}". 23 
illustrations. 3 guineas. 


Long Live The Horse 


Stella A. Walker, A_ splend 
anthelogy in which the horse 
eloquently described in the man) 
roles in — a helps man—ir 
transport, ‘ood, defence, and recrea 
tion. 73°5°. 14 drawings. 15s. 


Scottish Country Houses 
Open to the Public 

John Fleming. “A_ rich harves! 
ee « « portrait gallery of a score 
of the 


tt houses and nearly 
dozen famous _gardens.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 
30s. 


114° x9". 160 photographs 


Dictionary of 

English Furniture 

Revised and enlarged by Ralph 
Edwards, C.B.E., F.S.A. “Here is 
described all that is known of an art 
in which England need fear no 
comparison.“—Manchester Guardian 
15" x 10°. 3 volumes. 3,000 illustra- 
tions (43 in full colour). 30 guineas. 


True 
Remembrances 


Phillip Tilden. “Deals with the 
experiences and adventures of an 
architect and artist with distinguished 
clients... greatly enjoyed." —Quarterly 
Review. 83” x5”. 32 collotypes. 25s. 


Early Conversation 
Pictures 


Ralph Edwards. “The author has to 
an exceptional degree the inquisitive 
ye of the true connoisseur, and the 
pen of an engaging writer . . . a most 
valuable piece of work.”—The Con- 
noisseur, 10°74". 95 photographs. 


42s. 


Horses of Renown 


Stella A. Walker. 31 notable horses 
of history and modern times. “A 
book that all horse lovers will wel- 
come.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 
74”x 5”. 15 photographs. 10s § 


Honey Pots and 
Brandy Bottles 


Eiluned Lewis. “A most charming book 
about country life and ways, a 
nostalgic mellowed miscellany.” — 
The Field. 74° 5". Wood engravings 
by Agnes Miller Parkes. 10s. 6d. 


For Younger Readers 


Mary in the Country 

Golden Gorse. A new book by thx 
author of Moorland Mousie and Olde: 
Mousie, describing a town girl's 
happy and instructive year in the 


country. 7}°x5". Illustrated by 
Ernest Shepard. 9s. 6d 

My Squirrels 
Frances Pitt. “Full of little squirre 


intimacies, Their stories are well told 
by this charming writer.” —Scottis/ 
Field, 74° x 5°. 16 iliustrations. 8s. 6c 


Riding with Simon 
Mona Sandler. A _ practical and 
instructive book for all who wish 
to learn the elements of riding in the 


simplest possible way. 7}”°xS”. 11 
photographs. 8s. 6d. 

Call of the River 
Mabel €. Byrt. An_ enchanting 


new book that will delight young 
readers, telling the fascinating ad- 
ventures of Otto the otter, at home in 
the West Country. 7)”xS”. % 
photographs. &s. 6d. 


Obtain Complere List 
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Though acquainted with all the ‘right texts,’ undergraduates 
the natural response to poetry that existed when English Was nox 
a university subject, and when the best critics taught gj 
appreciation. As a senior member of the English School, 
Lucas has set out to educate his audience in the art of Writing 
and simple understanding, and here reprints the lectures in Which 
he did so. 

There is more sound sense in this book than in most att 
to improve the taste of the ‘young person.’ Mr. Lucas goes 
to the point when he devotes his second chapter to ‘The Found. 
tion of Style—Character.’ It is no good, he says, for an authy 
to know all the tricks of his trade if, as a human being who 
trying to establish communication with his fellows, he has him. 
self a repellent personality. The writers whom Mr. Lucas praj 
and from whom he quotes so attractively, are for the most 
men whom one can like for their human qualities. Yet he cy 
hardly expect to convince the young if the only two modem 
stylists of whom he can approve are a politician and a gener) 
Having spent two years of their lives as conscripts, his mak 
audience, at least, may find more to admire in the writing of they 
less vociferous and more sensitive contemporaries. 

Mr. Lucas’s weakness can be clearly seen in this refusal to ge 
any merits in the writing of the past fifty years. His sympathig 
seem wide, extending as they do from the Greeks to Confuciy, 
from the sagas to Thomas Hardy. Yet all that he really admirg 
is in essence stoical or epicurean. Religious values are ruled ou, 
even Virgil is labelled second-rate; and all Baroque complexity= 
even much of the poetry of the Metaphysicals—is throw 
brusquely aside. Brevity, variety, urbanity, humour: all thes 
virtues which appeal to him most belong to writers who feel a 
home in the world, as those of the present day, with whom his 
pupils may feel the readiest sympathy, do not. Proust speculated 
upon the reality of Time; Yeats, whom Mr. Lucas perversely 
praises only for his prose, tried to explain reality in terms ofa 
private symbolism; and Dylan Thomas was neither brief, variow 
nor urbane, yet had something momentous to say about low 
and pity. There are moments when Mr. Lucas seems to be throwing 
up barricades on the Muses’ hill, against the incursions of writen 
who may shake that stubborn lack of faith that he finds in his 
favourite authors. 

Mr. Lucas’s book can be enjoyed, apart from its argument, 
an anthology of splendid and unfamiliar passages in English, 
French and Latin. The late Hugh Kingsmill, a professional 
anthologist, succeeds only in being urbane in his introduction 
and conventional in his choices from English prose and verse 
He, too, is out of sympathy with modern writing, and ends wit 
Housman. But his book’s chief defect lies in his habit of cutting 
Surely no one wishes to read Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ or “The Ancien 
Mariner,’ or Fitzgerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam,’ neatly deprived of 
what Mr. Kingsmill considers their inferior verses. 


The Cliché War 


Tue GOLDEN HorsesHoe. By Terence Robertson. Foreword by 
Admiral Sir George Creasy, GCB, CBE, DSO, MVO. (Evans 
Brothers, 12s. 6d.) ; 

GunsoaT 658. By Lieutenant L. C. Reynolds, DSC, RNVR 
(William Kimber, 16s.) 


ILLUsTRIOUS. By Kenneth Poolman. (William Kimber, 16s.) 


THe LauGHiING Cow. By Jost Metzler. Translated by Mervyt 
Savill. (William Kimber, 16s.) 
AmoncsT them these four books span the whole range of maritime 
clichés. Through mountainous seas and pitch-black nights ¥ 
speed towards the foe: tin fish are loosed on deadly missions: 
eyes are glued, breaths are bated and hearts thump: after agonit 
ing pauses there are blinding flashes and deafening explosions 
When it is all over silence reigns—my hat, the silences that reign! 
—but never, alas, for long. 
But perhaps their most disturbing common feature is the total 
inability of their authors to recollect emotion in tranquillity. The 
only difference between the British and German accounts (there 





J. M. COHEN 
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1 what Do You Know? 


by JOHN P. WYNN 


A present for almost everyone—a wonderful array © 

of 1,000. general knowledge questions with 

interestingly full answers, compiled by the organiser of the famous 
radio programme of the same name, 7/6 net. 


The Statecraft of Machiavelli 
by HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


De of Modern History, University of Cambridge, Master of 
Peterhouse. 

This is an important reissue of a book by the author of Christianity 
and History (fifth printing). A large part of the original edition 
was destroyed in the war. ‘A brilliant book.’—MICHAEL FOOT, in 
the Evening Standard. 8/6 net. 


The Art of Checkmate 
by G. RENAUD and V. KAHN 


How to set the stage for, and clinch, checkmate at the earliest 
possible chance. 12/6 net. 


Chess and Chessmasters 
by G. STAHLBERG 


Studies of the leading great masters from Lasker down to the 
present younger Russian school. 12/6 net. 


The Lampshade Book 
by M. R. GRIFFITH 


How to make lampshades of all types, traditional and contem- 
porary. Illustrated. 8/6 net. 


Hypnosis: Its Meaning 
and Practice by ERIC CUDDON 


A practising hypnotist explains the real nature of hypnotism and 
what can be done with its aid. 10/6 net. 





* FOR BOYS AND GIRLS * 


The Valley of 


the Dragon 
by OLIVE PRICE 


A wonderful adventure story 
about a camel boy in the fabulous 
domain of Kublai Khan, who rescues one of the Emperor’s prized 
horses from a bandit chief. J/lustrated. 10/6 net. (Age 10 upwards.) 


Tales on the North Wind 
by BENJAMIN THORPE and 
THOMAS KEIGHTLEY 


Traditional fairy tales from North Germany and 
Scandinavia, with all the traditional ingredients and 
some beautiful illustrations. 7/6 net. (Age 8 up.) 


Great Airmen 4y W/CDR. NORMAN 
MACMILLAN, M.C., A.F.C. 


Pioneers, test pilots, war pilots ate the Wrights to the rocket age, 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. (Age 14 up.) 


Socrates: The Man Who 
Dared to Ask 5y CORA MASON 


TIMES: ‘The whole book has a persuasive and memorable streng‘h.’ 
9/6 net. (Age 13 up.) 


Illustrated. 
\ CS ISR 
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RUSSIAN HOLIDAY 


ALLAN CHAPPELOW 


This lively, informative account is ‘‘packed with detail about 
Russian life.” Very fully illustrated, including colour. 18}- 


“A first-rate, first-hand account of life in Russia as the casual 
visitor sees it.” —Glasgow Evening News. 


MR MACREADY 


19th-century Tragedian 
J. C. TREWIN 


“This witty, wise and superbly well-informed study.””—Sphere. 
“A splendid piece of theatre history.”—Theatre World. A 
illustrated. Book Society recommend. 


MORE than MOUNTAIN : 


A record of mountaineering and wild life 
JOHN A. JACKSON 


‘*A first-class book, fascinating to the layman.”’— Northern Echo. 
Very fully illustrated, including colour. 18/- 


MAN of EVEREST 


TENZING’S autobiography 


“*A classic of mountaineering.” —S. P. B. Mais (Oxford a 
Very fully illustrated, including colour. 18/- 


NICK of the RIVER 


The story of Det. Inspector Nixon, C.I.D. 
Related by ANTHONY RICHARDSON 


‘Nick” Nixon recently retired after 34 years in the Metropolitan 
Police, of which 16 were with the River Police. Murder 
robbery and smuggling enliven the story of his career. 15)’ 


SHOOT FIRST! 


The assignments of a Newsreel Cameraman 
RONNIE NOBLE 


“I haven’t enjoyed a book so much for years.”—Glasgow 
Citizen. “Crammed with anecdotes.”—Notts Evening ee 
Illustrated. 


SERVICE MOST SILENT 


The Navy’s fight against enemy mines 
JOHN FRAYN TURNER 


“Written with imaginative vigour.”—Sunday Times. Illus. 
(2nd Imp.) 12; 


THE SERJEANT-MAJOR 


The biography of R.S.M. Brittain 
JAMES LEASOR 
“Most entertaining ... dozens of amusing anecdotes.” —Hull 
Daily Mail. (7th Imp.) Illus. 10/6 


ee] 
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Sierra Leone 


by Roy Lewis 
*, ». not merely informative but a brilliantly composed portrait 
of the many-sided life, the innate languor and growing enter- 
prise, the sun and rain and colouring of this sweltering corner 
of West Africa.’ Sunday Times. 


‘The quality of the book is outstanding, with very lovely 
photographs admirably reproduced.’ Daily Telegraph. 


25s. (by post 25s. 8d.) 


Nyasaland | 
LAND OF THE LAKE 
by Frank Debenham 


Coming January 18th. A companion volume to Sierra 
Leone. 25s. (by post 25s. 8d.) 


The Complete Plain Words 


by Sir Ernest Gowers 


A practical guide to the correct use of English. 

*... wecan all profit from Sir Ernest Gowers’ book, one of 
the most sensible and lively ever written on the subject.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 5s. (by post 5s. 3d.) 


The Christmas Picture 
Books 


Two collections of illustrations of art treasures in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Each 2s. (by post 2s. 14d.) 


Wild Birds and the Land 


by F. Howard Lancum 


A — guide to the identification of common British 
birds, Fully illustrated. 3s. (by post 3s. 3d.) 


Wild Mammals and the 
Land 


by F. Howard Lancum 


Full descriptions of British wild animals with many excellent 
photographs. 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.) 


Coming November 28th 


Merchant Spying 
and the Demands of War 


by C. B. A. Behrens 


The official history of the strategic handling of the Merchant 
Navy in World War II. (Published in conjunction with 
Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd.) 35s. (by post 36s. 3d.) 


from the Government Bookshops in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast, or through any bookseller 
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are two of each) is that whereas the delight displayed by our gig 
at burning, sinking and destroying seems childish and out 
that of the Germans, even at this remove, seems sinister and Tather 
evil. So much for propaganda. 

Yet in criticising these books, one should bear in mind thy 
their true audience is not those of us who experienced the lag 
war, but teenagers and the like who can view them in a 
different climate; the climate of fiction, not distorted reality, Bor 
them the more vivid the descriptions of death and destruction ty 
better: all they want is a good adyenture story. 

This they will certainly get in Terence Robertson’s biography 
Otto Kretschmer, The Golden Horseshoe. Kretschmer wag th. 
most successful of all the U-boat captains: before his capture jp 
1941 he had sunk 350,000 tons of Allied shipping. He wag, 
brilliant and original tactician, fearless, single-minded, humaye 
and modest. He is now President of the German Navy 
and expected to be the future Commander-in-Chief of the Germay 
Navy. Not the least interesting part of his story is the account of 
his imprisonment in England and Canada, and subsequent retum 
to Germany. Apart from the clichés and occasional loose ends, 
Mr. Robertson’s book holds the attention throughout. 

Gunboat 658 is also an enjoyable book. The author joined his 
ship as a midshipman in 1943 and ended the war as her lieutenant 
in command. He was continuously engaged in heavy fighting (the 
crew of thirty-two collected nineteen honours and awards) and 
his account of operations off Italy and in the Adriatic are a usefyl 
contribution to the history of Coastal Forces. 

Illustrious is in a rather different category. It is a whacko, wizard 
prang sort of book. It contains impossible dialogue (‘Ah, lovely 
job the Wildcat. Built for the game, the saucy little bitch’), out. 
dated slang (battle-wagons, clots, rockets, bats, bods, Wops, oppos, 
blokes), and fulsome sentimentalising. The stream of consciousness 
technique is used liberally (“What was that? Christ on a bicycle! 
It’s an airfield . .. Woof! Right on a hangar!’). Some of itis 
disgusting (‘Bob Ellison . . . picked up two eyeballs and a piece 
of skull’) and most of it unnecessary. 

Another U-boat captain, Jost Metzler, tells his autobiography in 
The Laughing Cow. This is a rambling, diffuse story, redeemed 
only by the account of a daring mine-laying expedition into the 
harbours of Lagos and Takoradi. LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


New Novels 


OccaASION OF GLory. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Cape, 13s. 6d) 

UNKNOWN ASSAILANT. By Patrick Hamilton. (Constable, 11s. 6d) 

A Man’s Estate. By Emyr Humphreys. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
15s.) 

THE INFANT WITH THE GLOBE. By Alarcén. Translated by Robert 
Graves. (Faber, 15s.) 


FICTION has two favourite sorts of lovers, the suitable and the 
unsuitable, or the cosy and the tragic. Marrying the girl nett 
door has always been a good move fictionally, appealing as it 
does to our domestic, purring instincts; but disastrous love—the 
mating of incompatibles, lovers spectacularly unsuited in every 
worldly and common-sensical way—is an even better one. 
Novelists, of course, tend to cheat, and just as they give theif 
characters private incomes to free their movements, so they kill 
off one or other of the lovers before they have to be shown facing 
any permanent, daily, unfaceable routine. I can think of only one 
novel in which the tremendous passion of unsuitables was carried 
on into a realistic daylight: Lawrence’s Lost Girl, where the final 
mood is neither of passion nor of fulfilment, but of a rather low 
keyed desolation. 

In Occasion of Glory Mr. Calder-Marshall has produced as 
classic a pair of unsuitable lovers as anyone could hope for: & 
Mexican chief of police and the English widow of a Hollywood 
film star. (Film stars, being somehow fictional already, always 
make me nervous when they appear in fiction.) His ending is 
foreseeable, even hackneyed, the poor policeman being marked 
down by the plot from the beginning, but somehow, in the rather 
banal story, there is a certain heroic sweep and, in the obvious 
final catastrophe, even a small sense of tragic inevitability. His 
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* The Myth of Sisyphus 


f7) ALBERT CAMUS 


One of the clearest and strongest philosophical statements yet 
written about our time. Of the author, PHILIP TOYNBEE wrote: 
‘Of modern prophets he seems to me to be the most enlightened, 
the most perceptive, the most helpful.’ 15s. 


The Life of Kathleen Ferrier 
WINIFRED FERRIER 


‘It is a story moving in its simplicity. At its dark close we feel 
that we know all about the singer who stirred the world more 
than any other artist of our time.—Daily Mail Illus. 15s. 


Six Great Missionaries 

(Francis Xavier, Wilfred Grenfell, John Wesley, Ida Scudder, 
Alexander MacKay, Albert Schweitzer) 

PHYLLIS GARLICK 


The latest addition to this Series of Short Biographies. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. 





SIMENON 
Maigret and the Burglar’s Wife 


A new investigation by Commissaire Maigret, ‘a character that 
will live when many others have been forgotten’.—7imes Liter- 
ary Supplement 9s. 6d. 


and 


A Sense of Guilt 


Comprising Chez Krull and The Heart of a Man 
‘Simenon is a superb craftsman. Never yet has he published a 

















story which sags or lags..—ELIZABETH BOWEN 2s. 6d. 
HAMISH HAMILTON 
Just published 
translated by 
Ronald Knox 
DEFINITIVE EDITION 
Demy 1,280 
SvO pages 
‘! know no modern translation of the Bible 
vhich is as good as this.’"—THE BISHOP OF 


LONDON in The Sunday Times. 


th, 30s. Lambskin, 455. Full Morocco, 60s. 


BURNS & OATES 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP | 


* * FOR BOOKS4#4 


NEW, SECONDHAND, RARE 


Books 


ON EVERY SUBJECT 


Foyles have Departments for Music, Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft Tools and 
Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 
Lending Library 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 


You buy best-selling Novels (published at 10/6, 12/6 
and more) for ONLY 3/6. Write today for details! 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Ye Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 








































Face Agent 


EDDIE CHAPMAN 


Continuing where THE EDDIE CHAPMAN STORY broke 
off, we read of smuggling in the Mediterranean and Tangier, 
of underground activities in high Government circles on the 
Gold Coast, of the famous voyages of the good ship FLAMINGO 
and her merry men, and of the attempted kidnapping of the 
Sultan of Morocco. Illustrated 12s 6d 


Sacred Cowes 


ANTHONY HECKSTALL-SMITH 
Brought up in the precincts of the Royal Yacht Squadron, the 
author has a host of stories, gay, intimate and hilarious, of the 
great days of yachting under ‘Edward VII and George V. 

Illustrated 


14 Shea Lady 2 


NINA HAMNETT 
A furthur unblushing experiment in autobiography by the 
legendary author of LAUGHING TORSO, herself a painter 
of distinction and one of the great Bohemians of all time. 
Illustrated 12s 6d 


THE STORY OF THE AMAZING BLONDINI 
Presented by 
GORDON THOMAS 
The garish world of the circus and fair-ground mirrored in the 


arduous life of a young man who has been sword-swallower, 
tire-eater. white fakur and devourer of electric bulbs and razor 


vlades. Illustrated 15s 
WINGATE 


15s 
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contrast between the lovers—Latin and Anglo-Saxon, dark and 
fair, the tied man who belongs to his country and the rich ex- 
patriate who belongs nowhere—is good as far as it goes; but it 
is only sketched in, a pretty and obvious contrast of types. 
Prettiness is, in fact, the book’s main quality and limitation, for 
to give any idea of the Mexican background without making it 
seem spuriously exotic is as hard as painting the Mediterranean 
without making it look like a postcard; and fluency—the ability 
to write without ever boring, without ever for a moment flagging, 
to keep you turning the pages and to balance moods up and 
down (serious, light; serious, light), like a sort of fictional mobile, 
so that just before you have had enough of one you are switched, 
piqued but eager, to another—is Mr. Calder-Marshall’s great 
virtue and his similarly great temptation. He shows too great a 
consideration for his readers’ comfort, too effortless an imagina- 
tion; has too easy a style, too neat an answer to everything; but 
it is all marvellously readable. 

So is Mr. Hamilton, but with more economy and bite, a some- 
how less liquid facility, a tighter and more deliberate use of style. 
His West Pier, in which the loathsome red-headed Gorse first 
appeared, a schoolboy monster who trussed up little girls, had a 
terrifying power, an awful accumulation of detail, flavour and 
innuendo, that seemed likely to gather into some sort of literary 
avalanche, to give almost a new meaning to fictional realism. 
Without comment, without moralising, he managed to suggest 
a disease that, while far-fetched, was also contemporary and 
pointed; a valid ugliness, a purpose in the dreary record of 
squalor. Unknown Assailant falls off from this high standard of 
horror. Gorse is rather in the background, a minor sadist, a dirty 
little devil outshone in interest by his victim, a nice, silly barmaid 
called Ivy, who somehow, through her very silliness, always comes 
out on top. Mr. Hamilton has, of course, his old eye for the 
sinister detail, the telling image, the single, frightening symbol; 
but the imaginative accuracy of his early treatment of Gorse has 
flattened into mere documentary, and Gorse has become—for 
the present, at least—a figure out of a sociologist’s casebook. 


The listener 


The Reith Lectures (v) 
Blake and the Flaming Line 
NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 








Should Malta become part of the United Kingdom? 
CLIVE PARRY 


A School in Paddington 
J. H. V. DAVIES 


Kierkegaard 
ALEXANDER DRU 


The Fortunate Islands 
Oo. G. S; CRAWFORD 


The Future of War 
MICHAEL HOWARD 


Law and Justice 
A BARRISTER 





A BBC PUBLICATION 4d. EVERY THURSDAY 
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Mr. Humphreys has an eery, unselfconscious talent, a style: 
that I cannot enjoy but have to respect, and a way with ficti { 
difficult subjects that most novelists would shy away from, Yoy 
might call A Man’s Estate a Welsh Cold Comfort Farm, for jt 
has all the ingredients—matriarchs and cross-breeding, disputed 
inheritance and an atmosphere distinctly sukebind—but there jg 
more to it than that: a sense of such coiled-up, silent passion, 
such dark rural family gall, as recalls, sometimes, Mauriac, Mr, 
Humphreys, too, is honest with his Wales, and seems to suspect 
rather than exploit its picturesque possibilities, which, after the 
average fictional sentimentalising of that closed, mysterioys 
country, is a relief. A Man’s Estate is a dour sort of book, but 
impressive, concentrated, a professional job done with more than 
professional fire. 

You can hardly call Alarcén, who wrote The Three-Cornered 
Hat, a new novelist, but The Infant with the Globe is new to 
English readers and well worth its tardy translation. Robert 
Graves’s racy, assured English, and, above all, his introductory 
essay, in which he places that little-known territory, nineteenth. 
century literary Spain, in relation to the rest of Europe, have 
given what might, in duller hands, have seemed impossibly 
remote—the far-fetched but extraordinarily sympathetic romantic 
flavour of the original, ‘one of the triumphs,’ as he calls it, ‘and 
the curiosities of European literature.’ 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Recent Reprints 


R. H. WILENSKI’s Dutch Painting first appeared in 1929, when 


it was mainly concerned with figure painting. Its scope was. 


enlarged in a new editicn in 1945, and it now appears in a third 
edition, again revised and enlarged, and with a new chapter on 
flower painting, from Faber at 42s. Also from Faber (at 12s. 6d) 
is a new edition of The Burning Cactus, Stephen Spender’s 
collection of four short stories and a novella, which was first 
published in 1936. 

Robert Curzon’s Visits to Monasteries in the Levant was first 
published in 1849 (two years later than Kinglake’s Eothen, with 
which it may in some ways be compared), and appeared in a 
number of editions up to 1916: It is now reissued, as one of the 
classic British travel books, by Arthur Barker at 25s., with an 
introduction by Seton Dearden, a preface by Basil Blackwell, 
and a series of photographs by Ralph Richmond Brown. 

Collins have published (at 16s.) a new edition of Arthur Bryant's 
King Charles II. This well-known work was first published in 
1931 (when it was highly praised by John Buchan in the Spectator), 
and has been many times reprinted. An abridged edition has 
appeared in the past, but the present edition is of the complete 
work. It includes a new preface by the author. 

Two well-known miscellanies appear in new, revised, and 
enlarged editions: The Fisherman’s Bedside Book, edited by 
‘B.B., from Eyre and Spottiswoode at 16s., and The Weekend 
Book, edited by Francis Meynell, from the Nonesuch Press at 15s. 

One Mighty Torrent, Edgar Johnson’s study of English and 
American biography, has been reissued by the Macmillan Com- 
pany at 47s. 6d. 

O.U.P. have produced a handsome children’s edition of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels at 12s. 6d. The edition is described as having ‘a few 
minor deletions.’ 

Chatto and Windus have published George Crabbe: Selections 
from his Poetry in their Queen’s Classics at 6s. 6d. 

In the major classics series R. W. Chapman has selected and 
edited Jane Austen Letters, 1796-1817 in the World’s Classics 
(O.U.P., 5s.); Roy Harvey Pearce has written a new introduction 
to Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales, and Sir Edmund 
Whittaker a new introduction to Sir Arthur Eddington’s The 
Nature of the Physical World, both in the Everyman’s Library 
(Dent, each 7s.); Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot appears in the Penguin 
Classics in a new translation by David Magarshack at 5s.; and 
All's Well That Ends Well and The Comedy of Errors in the 
Penguin Shakespeare at 2s. 6d. each. 

NICHOLAS RAEBURN 
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The Labour Government and 
British Industry 1945-51 


By A. A. ROGOW, with the assistance of P, SHORE 

The great thing about this book is that it makes a star, 
with the discussion of the main problems which must occupy 
democratic Socialists today. 

Critical honest description and analysis of the experience 
of the 1948-51 British Labour Government such as \ 
contained in this book is almost all-important.’—From the 
foreword by John Strachey. 18s. ne 


History ina changing 
World 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


How far does the atomic age demand a revision of the 
current assumptions? 

To what extent do the accepted traditions of European 
history help to explain the world situation today? 

Professor Barraclough’s news will stimulate controversy 
and in so doing will help to form the outlook of a new 
generation. 256 pp. 18s. ne' 
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BASIL BLACKWELL Oxford 





EUROPEAN FOLK DANCE 
ITS NATIONAL AND MUSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
by Joan Lawson 








This survey, by the critic of ‘The Dancing Times”, 
traces the development of ali aspects of Folk dancing up 
to the present day. Many examples of steps and dances 
with their music are included and historical reasons are 
given for the similarity or difference of dances of various 
countries. Illustrated. 42/- net. “. . . successfully under- 
takes a task for which all students will be grateful.” — 

Dance and Dancers. 


|PITMAN 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, W.C.? 
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Ideal Christmas Gift Books 
Arctic Doctor 


By JOSEPH P. MOODY 
with W. DE GROOT VAN EMBDEN 


An amazing true story of a young doctor’s strange adven- 
tures among the Eskimos of Canada’s remote Eastern Arctic 
Nine pages of photographs. 15s. Od. ne: 


a dramatic and exciting life story.”—DAILY EXT RES* 


Ten Fascinating Women 


By ELIZABETH JENKINS 


Studies of how ten women—each possessing in rare measure 

the quality of fascination—put their unique powers to work 

some for good, some for evil. Nine pages of illustrations. 
15s. Od. net 


. can be most enthusiastically rec ded.” —PUNCH. 





The Atomic Submarine 


By CLAY BLAIR, Jnr. 


The remarkable behind-the-scenes story of the building of 
Nautilus—the world’s first atomic-powered vessel. Nine 
pages of photographs. 12s. 6d. net 


has all the ingredients of a first-rate naval drama,” — 


ae ‘OUARDIAN JOURNAL. 
From all Booksellers ODHAMS 
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A CAMBRIDGE BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 


*" 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 
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The Immortal 
Trout 
EricTaverner, W.E. Barrington Browne 


‘Although presented as a story it bears 
unmistakeably im word and picture the 
samp of the expert’ — GLOUCESTER ECHO 
Illustrated in colour and Monochrome 


16s 








To Be A Fisherman 


ROY BEDDINGTON 


‘A happy book, written with charm and 
lightness of touch—yet this is not to imply 
a lack of practical advice for there are 
many hints and tips’-—sPorT AND COUNTRY 
Illustrated in colour and monochrome 


GEOFFREY BLES 








lected by Isobel Bowman to illustrate 
the continuity of the English 
character through the ages’— 
TATLER 

Fully illustrated 


16s 15s 








A Theatre of Natures 
SOME 17th-CENTURY CHARACTER WRITINGS 
‘Delightful illustrations by Laurence Irving. The 
portraits in this volume have been se- “4 
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Oth R t B k Moncrieff makes his attitude seem valid evea ~M 
er ecen OO S after the book is closed. He has no of him 
: — ift—it is hard to follow even the sim 
Tae Warre Lapy oF THE BRANsero. By Henri culture, when it was declining as the result of © ¢ toid in his nanee-teak Os other eal all of 
Breuil. (Faber and Faber, £5 5s.) intermixture with peoples of the Bushman necessary to such a book he has in ab np 
THIS sumptuous and very reasonably priced ‘YPe- This will undoubtedly be a contribution |; wij] not be surprising if this volume comes a ; 
volume, published for the Abbé Breuil Trust ©f 8teat importance. It will leave ae — to be regarded as a classic of its kind, som heir | 
by the Trianon Press and distributed by Faber >Y Searchers in 7 high esp of the thing on a level with such a book as Canon appeal 
and Faber, is the first of a series of about ten, 1 —_ an suceneitieideadae een Lloyd’s The Fascination of Railways, den | 
which wil i , - ; 
c ill embody the results of six years tion of how these early migrants from. the Any comparison is bound to be hard on Mp qualiti 
work on the rock paintings of southern Africa , : : Everett's discursive and in parts slap-dash litt 
: ; : Mediterranean area made their way with so 
by the Abbé Breuil and his collaborator Miss .. : . book, which is neither detailed enough to & 
F «es little cultural declension across some five or 
Mary Boyle. It deals with the paintings on a dhs Geoceetlll calles wf uclenevel Adsien a history of the motor-car, nor individu 
single rock-face in the Brandberg mountains P : enough in tone to be a good book of persona 
north-west of Windhoek in South-West Africa. ROLAND OLIVER reminiscence, nor sufficiently alive to theoreti. 
It includes sixteen pages of collotype and hand- cal issues to be a good discussion of automobile 
stencilled reproductions of the Abbé’s draw- design. It has some readable pages, however, A FRIE 
ings, traced at the site and afterwards redrawn VETERAN AND EDWARDIAN Mortor-Cars, By and is an amiable little essay, with some charm. that ye 
and coloured in the studio, and also six pages David Scott-Moncrieff. (Batsford, 25s.) ing photographs. FELIX ta that ¢@ 
of photographs by Dr. E. R. Sherz. There are THe SHAPE OF THE Moror-Car. By Leslie A. , 1 J poison 
thirty-five pages of meticulous analysis and Everett. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) . ot g 
comment. ; Tue literature of motoring is enormous, and GODS or 1: NortH. Bd Brian Branston, eal 
The interest of this great painted frieze, begins to challenge (in quantity) the literatures (Thames and Hudson, 25s.) Death 
dating in all probability from the second mil- of such pastimes as cricket, sailing and archery. I7 is true that we know next to nothing of the believe 
lennium BC, is very great and will certainly Whether it will also challenge them in quality Norse gods before the writing of the pros lethal 
not be confined to the world of professional remains to be seen. Some hobbies seem to lend Edda, in Christian times. What is more, this ened 
scholarship. For, the style and quality of the themselves to being written about better than Edda of Snorri’s is not a religious work, but 9 jomiti 
artistry apart, it depicts—here in South-West others, and while (for instance) Boddy’s mas- a compendium of stock mythology for the us to die | 
Africa—a procession of figures, five or six of sive work on the history of Brooklands is an of poets. We first meet the inhabitants. of in the 
which are of unmistakably Caucasian type, enthralling piece of research, no one would Asgard at a time when their worshippers had berries 
clad from elbow to ankle in close-fitting gar- claim that it had literary merit. Mr. Scott- abandoned them. It is excusable, therefore, that eat the 
ments of apparently ancient Mediterranean Moncrieff has the advantage of a consistent Mr. Branston should treat his material purely, harm. 
fashion, shod in moccasins, and engaged, it approach; he writes about pre-1914 motors and sometimes a little ironically, as myth. His yew al 
would seem, in some kind of ceremonial dance very much in the vein of the people who write approach, in fact, is partially euhemeristic, ia dark | 
suggestive of the Egyptian and Cretan cults of about period furniture; to him, they are works that he regards many of the gods as deified | animal 
Isis and Diana. of art. This will seem quaint to that section of heroes; partially Jungian, in his reading of time. I 
There are indications in the commentary that the public who automatically laugh at old others as archetypes connected with the recur § the ye 
subsequent volumes of the series will repro- motor-cars, and refer to the London-Brighton rences of natural phenomena. But in reading § who h 
duce examples of later manifestations of this run as the old crocks’ race; but Mr. Scott- his carefully compiled studies of each god, on and a 
: ; Tue P 
The’ 
HELLENIC CRUISES 1956 . ° when | 
Under of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge and Britto! LINE a 
NORTH AFRICA & GREECE that i 
March 22 to April 7 rus c ‘Never 
SARDINIA, TUNIS, re CARTHAGE, ° 7 
erent Og ee ee 
visiting — TiNDOS, LEROS, TPATMOS. ATHENS. EAST LONDON . DURBAN Fy Fj 
GREECE & TURKEY LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA f°! sy" 
April 5 to April 21, 1956 any si 
CORFU, CORINTH, MYCENAE, evn, N land i 
Cruise No. 4 SORFU, CORINTH, MY CEN AE, CDAU (Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) a t 
visiting  |STANBUL, TROY, ZAGORA, SKOPELOS, ® one | 
ATHENS, DELPHI, OLYMPIA the bai 
GREECE, TURKEY & | THE AGEAN ISLANDS for ‘in 
August 21 to. September 7, round 
Cre No. 5 PEPIN BS ROAST AOETE va psron — 
No. 5 THODES, LINDOS, $ COS” HALICARNASSU P ferrets 
visiting | MILETUS, SAMOS, AM MORGO OS, PAROS, DI DELOS, door. 
SYROS, S. ATHENS, SpEL She o} 
Guest Lecturers accompanying the Cruises, ae will give lectures on board and at was th 
the various sites, include-— 
Sir Maurice Bowra, O.Leg.d’'H., LL.D., M.A., Warden of Wadham College and of fla 
former Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. B. L. Hallward, Esq., M.A., Vice- catch | 
Chancellor of Nottingham University, Prof. R. Syme, M.A., F.B.A., Camden I'm se 
Professor of Ancient History, Oxford University. The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop worth 
of Exeter, D.D., M.A. Prof. T. B. L. Webster, M.A., F.S.A., Professor of Greek, 
University . London, Prof. W. B. Stanford, M.A., Litt.D., Regius 
Professor of Greek, Dublin University, Prof. H. D. F. Kitto, M.A., F.B.A., FOUR NEW “CITIES” A a 
Professor of Greek, Bristol University. J. B. Ward-Perkins, Esq., M.A., F.B.A.. ~ ole Oe e 
F.S.A., Director of the British School of Archeology, Rome. Dr. D. B. Harden, | NOW IN SERVICE ~s.  e OO leaves 
M.A.,, Pb.D., F.S.A., F.M.A., Keeper, Department of Antiquities, Ashmolean “ ” all 
Museam, Oxford. F. Kinchin Smith, Esq., M.A., Head of Department of Classics, | | “C'TY OF PORT ELIZABETH Sis the de 
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may well be struck by the number of religious 
motives that occur, like that of Odin’s sacrifice 
of himself ‘on the windy tree . . . for nights 
all of nine,’ himself an offering to himself, 
whereby he won wisdom. It may well be true, 
in fact, that the Norse gods as we know them 
have been so travestied by storytellers that 
their primitive significance has almost dis- 
appeared. However, Mr. Branston presents 
them attractively, and his book has poetic 
qualities. J. M. COHEN 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


A FRIEND says that he has heard that the story 
that yew leaves are poisonous is a legend, and 
that cattle that die from eating them are not 
poisoned but succumb after acute irritation of 
the intestines caused by the sharp leaves. I 
don’t know about this in anything but the 
common English yew, which is poisonous. 
Death by eating the berries of yew is rare, I 
believe, but the old leaves of the tree are quite 
lethal, and the bark, too, is dangerous if 
chewed. Providing an animal is capable of 
yomiting the leaves or bark, it is not so likely 
to die from eating yew, but when these remain 
in the stomach, death usually follows. The 
berries are not a powerful poison—thrushes 
eat them with relish and suffer no apparent 
harm. It is also true that the young shoots of 
yew are not nearly so dangerous as the old 
dark leaves. The latter are known to kill 
animals browsing upon them in a very short 
time, I should not like to test the theory that 
the yew is not poisonous. I fancy that those 
who have tried became most uncomfortable, 
and a few provided work for the undertaker. 


THe POULTRY-KEEPER 

They were talking of poultry and Christmas 
when the little man joined the group, and his 
dejection was most evident. ‘I’ve ‘ad it,’ he 
said, shaking his head and taking it for granted 
that they knew what he was talking about. 
‘Never seen the like of it in all me puff. I 
opened the door of the shed an’ found them 
in an ‘eap. Eight of them, stone dead but still 
‘ot. Eight out of fourteen!’ There were clicks 
of sympathy, and he was asked if he had seen 
any sign of the fox. ‘Fox be ’anged!’ spat the 
little man. ‘It was a stoat or a ferret what 
done it. He was in there, too. I seen ‘im at 
the back of the shed. I shut the door an’ made 
for ‘im but he slunk past in the dark. I turned 
round quick like an’ clouted me ‘ead on the 
nest-box. I was sayin’ a thing or two about 
ferrets an’ stoats when the missus came to the 
door. I tells ’er to go away, but not ’er! 
She opens the door and lets ’im out! “What 
was that?” she shouts. “Eight pounds’ worth 
of flamin’ ferret,” I says. “Pity you didn’t 
catch it,” she says. I never said nothin’ more. 
I'm sellin’ the rest at market. The game ain't 
worth the candle an’ that’s a fact!’ 


MousE IN THE WALL 


There was something scuttling among the 
leaves at the foot of the wall, so I disturbed 
the debris with a stick. Two field mice bolted. 
One went along the side of the wall and I lost 
track of him. The other vanished immediately 
and I saw that he had gone into a small hole 
in the mortar sealing the wall. I was looking 
at this when I heard a scraping sound a little 
above me, and was astonished to see the mouse 
looking out from a hole about three feet up. 
He withdrew his head at once and I wondered 
Where he had gone. until he suddenly scurried 





over the coping at the top. It intrigued me to 
think of the mouse spiralling up through the 
cavities in the centre of the wall. Perhaps the 
wall was a place where he travelled about, 
stored his food and sheltered from his enemies. 
I had no doubt that his mate had gone to 
another entry, and they were probably re- 
united while I stood pondering. 


NOVEMBER PRUNING 

November is one of the pruning months 
particularly suitable for both apples and pears. 
Use the sharpest possible knife or secateurs 
and always cut back to sound wood, making 
a clean cut that will leave no possibility of 
providing a home for insect pests, 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 24. O, STOCCHI 


BLACK, 6 men, Waite to play and 
yy y, y, mate in two moves: 
solution next week. 

Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
1 Allison: R-R_ 5, 
1 ,| threat Q x Kt. 
7-\ Against ‘random’ 
Z \|moves of B Kt, 

uu, White mates by 2 
AQ x R. Black 
‘corrects’ for this by 
playing his knight 
to one of six squares 
where his move stops Q x R from being mate: 
each of these moves, however, allows a new and 
different mate. Straightforward example of cor- 
rection theme, not in same class as last week’s 
first prize winner but a competent achievement 
of a not too easy task. 


BRONSTEIN 

By his decisive victory—10 wins, 10 draws, 
no losses, 14 points ahead of Keres, who was 
second—in the interzonal tournament, David 
Bronstein has firmly re-established his position 
as one of the two strongest contenders for 
Botwinnik’s world title (Smyslov being the other). 
What type of player is he, what are his chances? 

‘In an earlier article 1 attached the label 
‘scientist’ to Botwinnik; the corresponding one- 
word over-simplification for Bronstein is ‘fighter.’ 
Always searching for new ideas, ready to take 
any risks against anyone, most at home in the 
most complicated positions, Bronstein plays best 
against the best opposition. When he came to 
Hastings for the 1953-4 Christmas tournament 
he had a (for him) disappointing result, only 
sharing first place with 6} points out of 9, while 
Smyslov and Keres each scored 7/9 the following 
year in a stronger Hastings tournament: this is 
typical of the difficulty he finds in doing himself 
full justice when the opposition is not strong 
enough for him to get his blood up. But his 
play in the 1951 world title match against 
Botwinnik, with depth and variety of ideas that 
overmatched the champion—that was the true 
Bronstein; only greater strength in the endgame 
saved Botwinnik from defeat. 

The candidates’ tournament next year, to 
choose the challenger for the 1957 match against 
Botwinnik, lies between Bronstein and Smyslov 
in my view, and it is a fascinating if fruitless 
speculation to compare their chances. Bronstein 
is the more daring and imaginative, Smyslov 
undoubtedly the better endgame player—the 
finest in the world. On the whole, I am inclined 
to back Smyslov because of the tremendous 
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importance of the end game at that level of play; 
but it won’t be for want of trying if Bronstein 
fails to bring it off. I remember after the last 
round of Hastings 1953-4, walking back to the 
hotel at midnight with him and an interpreter; 
he had played for ten hours that day, and I had 
been amazed with the tenacity with which he 
had pulled round and won a lost game (his 
second of the day) to share first place. I asked 
him if he was tired, and Bronstein (who speaks 
good English but has a keen sense of humour) 
replied in Russian to the interpreter, who said, 
‘Mr. Bronstein has no words in English to say 
how tired he is.’ But he won. 





COMPANY MEETING 
VITAMINS LIMITED 





MEDICINES—34$% OF HOSPITAL COSTS 
ADMINISTRATION, ETC.—964% 


At the Annual General Meeting of Vitamins 
Ltd., the Chairman, Mr. H. C. H. Graves, said 
that Trading Profit at £181,330 compared with 
£87,123 last year, after providing £54,258 for 
depreciation (£41,702 last year). Taxation ab- 
sorbed £81,869 against £45,827. Dividend of 
20% last year, would on the increased capital 
be represented by 134 per cent this year. The 
recommendation however was 15 per cent, 
leaving £52,607 for retention in the business. 


On their agricultural side the Vitamealo 
“Supercon” products made possible a great 
advance in the science and economies of ani- 
mal husbandry with obvious benefits to the 
compounder as well. Their “Permanized” A 
and D3 (the leading product of its kind in the 
country) had given to animal feeds vitamin 
stability, vital for valuable livestock. “Vita- 
sukla” was saving the lives of piglets whose 
mother had died, lost her milk, or could not 
accommodate them. One customer had sold 
for £5,000 a litter of ““Landrace” piglets saved 
in this way. 

The Keynsham factory for their Vitamealo 
trade in the South West rapidly approached 
completion. Their associated company Vifa- 
mealo (Ireland) Ltd., had been in successful 
operation for the past year. 

The methods used at their Crawley Factory, 
were, Mr. Graves said, the subject of favour- 
able comment in the British Productivity 
Council’s review of the Pharmaceutical In- 
dustry. As a taxpayer he could wish that one- 
tenth of the effort—and one hundredth of the 
publicity—that had been put into the pillory- 
ing of the pharmaceutical industry could have 
been put into improving the efficiency and 
lowering the cost of the Hospital Service, 
which continued to go up by leaps and bounds. 

Medicines accounted for about 34% of the 
cost of the Hospital Service, administrative 
and other costs for 964°. Official concentra- 
tion on the 34° had certainly diverted public 
attention from the other 964%. 

Bemax (stabilized wheat germ) was still the 
best and best-known vitamin-mineral-protein 
food in the world, a fact that had been appre- 
ciated and understood by doctors and die- 
titians, nurses and mothers for over a quarter 
of a century. It seemed to him incredible that, 
in these days, anyone could be found to deny 
children its benefits. 

Their company was well placed to take 
advantage of the fruits of the period of intense 
activity and development which began in 1940, 
and the very remarkable opportunities which 
planned research and direction had put in their 
way. As a united team they could face the 
future with confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 











Retorts—Sometimes Courteous 
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Report by R. Kennard Davis 


Competitors were asked for replies from Lucasta to Lovelace, Celia to Ben Jonson, 
one of the Virgins to Herrick, Anon to Hartley Coleridge, or Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
to Tennyson. 


‘Sir, we are a nest of singing birds!’ This 
competition produced 166 pieces of verse, 
many of them of excellent quality. It was 
a pleasure to find that, despite changes in 
fashion, there are so many who can still 
enjoy the classical lyrics well enough to 
imitate or parody them with taste and skill 
and wit. I found myself reluctantly eliminat- 
ing quite a number of otherwise charming 
poems that were marred by a single halting 
line, a redundant foot or a misplaced stress, 
that could easily have been avoided. Even 
apart from these, there were so many de- 
serving of commendation that selection be- 
came difficult, especially when sentiment 
was pitted against satire and pungency 
against poetic insight. 

Lovelace evoked the most numerous and 
the best entries. I liked Mrs. M. Rogers’s 
ending, and, in a different vein, W. K. 
Holmes’s : 

Go then, and safe refurn, my dear, 
And when this fret is cured, 
How often I shall have to hear 
Of all that you endured! 


Other good entries came from E. C. P. and 
Miss J. R. Greenwood. 

Herrick came in for some scathing re- 
torts from Robin Thomson, Kenneth S. 
Kitchin, Rhoda Tuck Pook and Ursula 
John. Francys Heritage pointed out to him: 

Those who plucked Rosebuds yesterday 
Next week will mourn them wilted, 
While splendidly upon her spray 
Burgeons the bud they jilted. 
and Allan M. Laing reminded him that: 
‘Tis swains be coy and waste good time 
When maidens long to marry. 
Good parson, make another rhyme, 
And bid them not to tarry! 


Hartley Coleridge was effectively trounced 
for his want of tact by P.M., Philippa 
Galloway and Pibwob. 

Celia’s replies to Ben Jonson seemed to 
show that she did not know quite what to 
make of his verses, and I cannot blame her! 
The best came from Susan Parkin-Moore, 
Guy Kendall and P. M. 

Tennyson received some stinging re- 
joinders from Lady Clara, who sometimes 
forgot her Norman blood. Two very effec- 
tive ones came from B. P. Hatton and 
H. A. C. Evans, while Lord Dunsany be- 
moaned amusingly the present plight of 
earls and their daughters. 

After much hesitation, I award £2 to 
R. J. P. Hewison for the best retort to 
Herrick, and £1 10s. each to Margaret 
Bishop and M.S. (name and address, 
please), who reply charmingly to Lovelace. 


PRIZES 
(R. J. P. HEWISON) 


To MASTER HERRICK, TO MIND HIS 
OWNE BUSINESSE 


Nay, Master Herrick, I will not 
Bee sermon’d thus and harried. 

Think’st thou a Maidens onely Lot 
And Aime is, to be married? 


*Tis Man, tis Man, will have it soe, 
Incontinent by Nature. 

From onely Charitie wee shew 
Compassion on the Creature. 


I grant wee Virgins doe delight 
To grace a Sisters wedding : 

But gladly wee retire at night 
And leave to her the Bedding. 


Then, Parson, minde your Book and Text, 
And wee will mind our Posies. 

Who knows, but I may bee the next 
To sacrifice my Roses? 
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(MARGARET BISHOP) 
LUCASTA REPLIES TO LOVELACE 
True to thy word (Deare) I my heart 

A Nunnerie declare; 


And be assured, when thou depart 
No man shall enter there. 





No blistring fire of Jealousy 
Shall ever in it burn: 

No Nunne shall pray more fervently 
Than I for thy return. 


But promise mee, if Honour should 
An unkinde Mistresse prove 

And grant thee only woundes and blood, 
From her thou wilt remove. 


My armes be thy Infirmarie, 
My kisses, drugges for paine, 
And by my love’s chirurgerie 
I’le make thee whole againe. 
(M, 8.) 
Think not, my dere, our parting fills 
My heart with jealousy, 


Gio thou wherever Honour wills 
Without apology. 


For I, a maid, serve sores: too 
In all humility, 

And bravely now bid thee oiies 
To speed, not hinder thee. 


Yet ere thou goest, far or near, 
One truth I must confess— 

Chou hadst not been to me so dear 
Hadst thou loved Honour less. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 301 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


Competitors with good memories for 
poetry or prepared to indulge in an antho- 
logy hunt are invited (for a prize of £5) to 
concoct a literary plum pudding by fitting 
together fourteen lines selected from well- 
known poems. The subject must be some 
aspect of Christmas, and not more than 
one line may be borrowed from any single 
poem. Alternate lines, at least, must rhyme. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 301,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WCI, 
must be received by November 29. Results 
in the Spectator of December 9. 

















SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 861 rT ?- ; >) FI? 
ACROSS DOWN 

: a cag peng = 1 As they are sieved, I do them (7). 7 9 10 

few (8). —_— 2 pred emerges from the crusted wine- 1 
8 The spot at which to cross the river, Ganiee wy, 

for the cattle (8). 3 Thoreau’s ~y; eed might be nearby 12 13 
10 Greasy joints (6). yellow-backed (7). 
12 ‘That breathes upon a bank of violets, 5 What a heavenly blue! (7) 

ie and giving ——’ (Shakespeare) p 

(5). 6 All in favour get preferment (9). ” 15 ° 
13 poten =. ight Sect to find an 7 One can’t trust him, obviously (7). 
14 The wanderer’s return (5). 9 Fishy diversion of the Left (3, 7). 7 18 19 
16 Does he manage to make ends meet? 11 Sad at losing one’s hair (10). 
7 a a this ist © 15 An example of outspoken egoism (9). . 

at a beastly place this is! (9) 21 2 2 

19 Section that comes to the point (5). 17 a ato @ gentleman and 
21 So mingled they’li yield treasure (4, 5). nig P ¥ 
22 Engine’s in reverse; or is it? (5) 18 His is a hazardous occupation (7). 7 7 
24 Much ado about nothing (6). 19 Statement of claim to the red auto- 
25 Or is Davy available for counsel? (8) mobile (7). 
a What — ae _. _ 20 Sergeant-Major... what a to-do! (5, 2) 1 27 


swaggering here?’ (Shakespeare) (6). 


23 Too much about nought (5). 


py prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Ceotury Dictionary 


nd a book token for one guinea. a, will be une to 


“oul after noon on N 


the Sag 4 of the first two correct solutions 
d No. 861, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 





Chambers’s Twentieth ae pnts New Version, is lcumaaune for Crosswords. 











Solution on December 2 


The winners of Crossword No. 859 are: Dr. MiLier, 24 India Street, 
Edinburgh 4, and Mr. H. SHarpe, 112 Fawnbrake Avenue, Herne Hill, 
SE 


Solution to No. 859 on page 7 
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THE AMERICAN BOOM 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


We must all be grateful for the American 
boom. Our exports to -North America in 
October were a record, being 11} per cent. 
of our total. Shipments to the United States 
alone were over £19 million—34 per cent. 
more than the monthly average for the first 
three-quarters of the year. Without this 
spurt it would have been very difficult to 
achieve even the present precarious balance 
on our international account. We should 
therefore be as anxious as any Wall Street 
stockbroker to know whether the American 
boom is likely to continue. Its chances of 
survival certainly seem greater than those of 
our own boom. It has been kept much more 
under control; it has not had-to be halted 
by such drastic monetary measures as Mr. 
Butler has adopted. In other words, it has 
not created such a shortage of labour and 
materials that the authorities have been 
forced to try to induce a recession. The 
credit squeeze has been severe only in the 
housing industry, where it was necessary to 
cut private house-building; which is, in fact, 
now slowing down. This has removed one 
potential source of inflation, but another 
still exists in the increase in instalment buy- 
ing (hire purchase). Consumer spending, 
which has been the basis of the boom, in- 
creased from an annual rate of $2504 bil- 
lion to $2564 billion between the second and 
the third quarters and this increase of $6 
billion was largely financed by instalment 
borrowing, the increase in disposable in- 
comes being less than $5 billion. This infla- 
tionary element the authorities are watching 
closely, having applied the brakes of dearer 
and tighter money. Dr. Burns, the Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
believes that the tendency towards too easy 
credit has about run its course—that the 
quality of both house-mortgage loans and 
consumer instalment loans has improved. 
Happily, there is no sign of a speculative 
accumulation of stocks in either manufac- 
turers’ or dealers’ hands. The rate of ‘inven- 
tory accumulation’ has lately declined. 
There has been a 40 per cent. reduction in 
dealers’ stocks of 1955 cars which are now 
only slightly above those of a year ago. So 
Dr. Burns sees ‘significant signs of progress 
in the struggle to maintain conditions of 
sustained prosperity in our times.’ But he 
adds that ‘in an economy like ours, poised 
on a high plateau, neither the threat of 
inflation nor of recession can ever be far 
distant.’ 
- * * 


It looks as if this phenomenal boom will 
swing on into the first half of 1956. It had 
been feared that the President’s illness and 
the possibility of a Democrat in the White 
House would cause the business world to 
cut its capital expenditures. But not at all. 
Capital programmes are now being ex- 
tended. One authoritative estimate is for an 
increase of 13 per cent. All the same, it 
always makes me anxious when no one in 
America can find any reason why the boom 
should end. It savours too much of 1929. 
In the third quarter of the year the total 
Output of goods and services increased by 
9 per cent. to an annual rate of $392 billion. 
This is between two and three times higher 
than the normal rate of growth and it would 
be unwise to expect the economy #0 gallop 


for long at this pace. After all, most in- 
dustries will be brought up against the 
physical limit of full employment of labour 
and materials. It is a relief almost to see 
farm incomes still declining and one section 
of industry underemployed. A farm reces- 
sion is not likely to bring on a general re- 
cession. As for Wall Street, there has been 
a substantial recovery from the sharp 10 per 
cent. decline which followed the Eisen- 
hower heart attack. Excellent earnjngs and 
year-end dividend extras from all industries 
except aircraft production and electrical 
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equipment are restoring investment confi- 
dence. In some cases the increase in profits 
over 1954 have been spectacular, for exam- 
ple in steel (up 105 per cent.) and air trans- 
port (up 92 per cent.). Some excitement was 
caused when Standard Oil of New Jersey 
announced a three-for-one split (i.e., bonus) 
and a raising of the interim dividend. This 
stock is perhaps the most widely held in 
America and the most popular with the 
pension funds. It looks as if new ‘highs’ 
may be seen on Wall Street and then a 
selling off as the professionals discount a 
slowing down of the economy in the second 
half of 1956. How we envy the Americans 
not to have to endure autumn Budgets and 
periodic crises in the balance of payments! 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THe slump in the gilt-edged market has 
been halted, but business remains small and 
sentiment as changeable as the weather- 
cock. The recovery was largely technical— 
the bears rushing to cover when the October 
trade returns proved relatively favourable 
—but it may have been assisted by some 
reinvestment of the £99 million paid out in 
final redemption of the Serial Funding 
bonds. The market is now nervously await- 
ing news of the coming ‘home corporation’ 
issues which, as I have suggested, may carry 
a 5 per cent. coupon. The new 5 per cent. 
Rhodesia loan at 994 opened at 1} discount 
but hardened to } discount. Here is an un- 
accustomed return of over 5 per cent. for 
trustees, but they might wait to see what 
other new issues offer. For those who find 
the gyrations in War Loan too nerve-rack- 
ing—it fell from 784 to 73} in a week and 
recovered to over 764—-there are still the 
attractive ‘shorts.’ Exchequer 2 per cent. 
1960 at 904 and Funding 24 per cent. 
1956/61 at 90 can be bought to yield 
£4 9s. 6d. per cent. and £4 13s. 3d. per cent. 
respectively to gross redemption or 6} per 
cent. to ‘true’ gross redemption allowing for 
the tax-free capital gain of 10 points. 
+ * . 

The equity share markets have also en- 
joyed a technical recovery. In_ selecting 
British industrials for investment I referred 
the other week to two industries which were 
outside the potential ‘Butler recession’— 
shipbuilding and steel—and it remains for 
me to deal with the latter. This industry is 
unique for its good industrial relations and 
as English steel is cheaper than foreign steel 
it would be possible to pass on any rise in 
wages through higher prices without serious 
risk to its markets. The volume of output 
has risen in the first half of this year by 
about 8 per cent. and productivity by 7 per 
cent. thanks to improved technique and 
equipment. There is still a domestic short- 
age of steel—we have been importing 
1,300,000 tons a year—and if the credit 
squeeze reduces home demand next year 
there are still unsatisfied export markets. 
The denationalised companies are all ex- 
panding their output and even on existing 
earnings there is good prospect of an in- 
crease in dividends. The leader, UNITED 
STEEL, which is spending some £8 million a 
year on capital account, may be slow in 
increasing its distribution, but its 10 per 
cent. dividend was last cevered over five and 
a half tiafés. At 44s. the shares vield 4.55 


per cent. COLVILLES, which is greatly con- 
cerned with shipbuilding, returns 5.3 per 
cent. at 34s. on a 9 per cent. dividend 
covered over three and a half times. WHITE- 
HEAD at 70s. 9d. gives a yield of 5.6 per cent. 
on a 20 per cent dividend over three times 
covered. All these are fairly valued. 
tal 7 + 


As Mr. Butler has not yet suggested cut- 
ting the agricultural subsidies, the share- 
holders of FISONS have no particular reason 
for anxiety. Indeed, they should be gratified 
by the results for the year ended June. In a 
period covering a difficult harvest, a rise in 
raw material costs and an increase in fer- 
tiliser prices which did not quite offset that 
rise, it is something that trading profits fell 
only 34 per cent. and that net earnings for 
the equity capital, thanks to tax saving, 
actually increased by over a quarter to 284 
per cent. The final dividend of 10 per cent. 
was maintained on the enlarged capital, 
making 15 per cent. for the year. An ex- 
pansion of productive capacity was an- 
nounced last April and the recent rights 
issue provided £2 million out of the £6 
million required over the next two years. 
Now comes the news of a joint project with 
Shell Chemical. Shell is to build a plant for 
the manufacture of ammonia and _ nitric 
acid from the refinery gases at Shell Haven 
and Fisons are to build a complementary 
plant costing £44 million to use this am- 
monia for the production of ammonia- 
based fertilisers. Clearly, Fisons is a growth 
equity under sound management and if the 
needs of new finance depress the market 
price the shares might well be bought. At 
55s. ex dividend they yield 5.45 per cent. 

* * ” 


I stopped recommending MARKS AND 
SPENCER when the shares became, as | 
thought, overvalued on a yield basis. They 
came back this year from 75s. 9d. to 58s. 6d. 
and are now 67s. ex the interim dividend. 
The raising of this interim from 15 to 174 
per cent. makes me think that the total dis- 
tribution for the year to next March will 
be raised from 45 to 55 per cent. The stores 
have enjoyed a wonderful summer's trad- 
ing and record Christmas shopping can be 
anticipated. Some decline is expected after 
the New Year, when the Budget may be 
felt. If my estimate is not unduly optimistic 
Marks and Spencer can now be bought on 
a potential yield basis of 4 per cent., which 
is unusual for this ‘growth’ équity. 
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SOCIETY FOR HELLENIC TRAVEL 
1956 SPRING CRUISE 


fO THE 


ISLES OF GREECE 


27th MARCH—13th APRIL 


in the M/V SEMIRAMIS under private charter 


Visiting DELPHI, ATHENS, PAROS, NAXOS, MELOS, SANTORIN, CRETE 
(Cnossus and Phaestus), RHODES, COS, PATMOS, MYCONOS, DELOS 
AEGINA, EPIDAURUS MYCENAE, CORINTH and CORFU. 

Guest Lecturers will include the President of the Society for Hellenic Travel 
Mr. R. M. COOK, M.A., Reader in Classical Archaeology, Cambridge Uni- 
versity; Professor J. M. T. CHARLTON, M.A.., Professor of Greek, University 
College of North Staffordshire; Mr. M. R. E. GOUGH, M.A., F.S.A., Lecturer 
in Classical Archaeology, Edinburgh University; Professor C. A. TRYPANIS, 
M.A., D.Phil.Athens, Professor of Byzantine and Modern Greek Language and 

Literature, Oxford University. 


INCLUSIVE PRICES FROM 72 GNS. 
* * * 
Details will be available in January, 1956, of an 


Early Autumn Cruise to Southern Turkey 


31st August—18th September 
Which will include visits to BODRUM, MERSIN, TARSUS, SOLI POMPEIO- 
POLIS, ELAEUSA SEBASTE, CORYCUS and KARATEPE, and will be 
accompanied by distinguished scholars. 


INCLUSIVE PRICES FROM 67 GNS. 
MAILING LIST NOW OPEN 


Particulars from the Organizers and Sole Agents to the Society 


FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD 
(Dept. SP.) 10 HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAY fair 6801 (3 lines) 








SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Founded by MISS SMALLWOOD Patron HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


Christmas is drawing near—and many o! our poor, 
sick and elderly ladies, who are suffering great hard- 
ships, will know little of Christmas—unless you help! 


Please send money for extra comforts, 


making cheques payable to— 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, Lancaster House, MALVERN 
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gives cnormous satisfaction — shorthand 
ina week, written with the alphabet. Fast 
phonetic, eavy to read. Please write for 
free trial lesson to Stenographic Institute 
(S6), 219 Hills Road Cambridge 


——_—_— 
and 
ee 


follows wise reading 
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Classified advertisements must be| TRE Bra AagOCtATEE FOR 
| prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages) retary (man), starting January ay 1956, 
| 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box|Piease apply in writing to 1 York 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified) London, W.1, with brief details of -¢ 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ aan deci enue. fiiidel 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| vited for entry of buys in September. tise 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).|10 Weibeck College, Worksop, No 
tts. The 
object of the College is to prepare boys 
entry to the Royal Military Academy Sang. 
hurst, with a view to their ev 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT missioning as Regular officers in on oe M4 
The engagement of persons answering these|CO'PS of the Army. The age at time o} 
advertisements must made through a| into the College will be between 15% ang 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a| ¥¢ats (approximately). Tuition and board, 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-| be free but the cost of other general. mais, 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a\ tenance will be borne by parents 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or|to their net income. Closing date for 
she, or the employment, is excepted from) cations is 10th January, 1956. Prospectus 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan-| application forms can be obtained from 
cies Order, 1952. | War Office MP.6(b)/155, London, S.W.1, 
ANIMAL WELFARE SOCIETY has) YOUNG LADY between 18 a 
vacancy for well-educated intelligent young) quired in the Publicity epemtenne = 
| man or woman. Ability to speak and write|Decca Record Co. Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Road, 
| essential. Preference university graduate.|| ondon, S.W.9. Preferably with a know 
_— eed £500-£600. Good prospects.— |jedge of sausic and typing.—Apply in wrir 
. jing to Mrs, Richardson. 
AUSTRALIA — UNIVERSITY OF NEW) 
ENGLAND, Armidale, New South Wales. | 
Applications are invited for the position of; 


LECTURER IN CLASSICS, The Lecturer) SETUATIONS WANTED 


| appointed will be required to give lectures 
| in Latin and Greek for internal students nea aoe ll SS ae won 


and to conduct courses for external (corre- . ves . . 
| spondence) students for the B.A. degree. a Se se = e, 
He will also be encouraged to engage in : 7. ‘ x No. 2086, 
research, Commencing salary will be within 
the range £A1,200-£A1,750 per annum 
according to qualifications, with annual in-| 
| crements of £A80, The salary is subject to! ENTERTAINMENTS 
deductions under the Stete Superannuation NEW LINDSEY. Ray 2512 Evgs. (ex Moa.) 
Act, The successful applicant will be ex-|at 8. Sun 5 & 8. ‘The Witch Mems. 
pected to take up duties as soon as can be 
arranged after the date of appointment. 
Finance is available for home purchase 
under the Staff Housing Scheme. Further| EXHIBITIONS AND 
particulars and information as to the method LECTURES 

of application may em ee from the! 

Secretary. Association o niversities of the, FRIDAY, NOV E 

British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square,| Friends House L mormon Fog ee BS 
a om be “i The closing date for ye pat sion to China, Speakers : Janet Rees, Grigor 
ceipt of applications, in Australia and N-| McClelland. ai n: Pr Kathleen 
don, is 12th December, 1955, Lonsdale, ty ge — 

EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION IMPERIAL INS 5 ington 
COMMITTEE. Youth Club Leader required eerie FROM DRiTion OUtaeer 
in January for a mixed club at Woodbridge | Until 29 November, Mon. to Fri. 10-4.30, 
(three = = near by, established, |Sat. 10-5, Sunday 2.30-6. Admission free. 
village clubs at Hollesley (one evening) and . 
Campsea Ashe (one evening). Candidates a ee ——— INA 
must be of good educational standard and Wed - sod H Ould M - > oo 
| have had previous experience of mixed club Frie - oH . ines "R aNW Wee. 
work, Preference will be given to trained ame of ests aig oe 7 : eae - 
leaders. Salary scale for qualified leaders— oe pas November 30th, re ickets , 3s, 
Burnham Scale for Assistant Teachers, plus  agepentcs nen map ae ie may ym 
allowances for graduates). — Applications, ws - PE N. @ ‘Gl hg ew Secte- 
with copies of two recent testimonials, ‘@'%: *-*-*S+ lebe Place, S.W.3, orm 
should be sent to the Chief Education 2°°'S- 
| Officer, Education Office, Rope Walk, LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
Ipswich, within three weeks of the appear-|\W.1 FRENCH XIX and XX CENTURY 
}ance of this advertisement. Forms of PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND 
| application may be obtained on request. |BRONZES. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
HER MASESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SER- LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 
VICE. Statistician (BCD 63/7/03) in the De- The HENRY MOORE, MERLYN EVANS 
partment of Agriculture, Kenya, to advise) and DENIS MATHEWS Exhibitions, Ie 
on the design of field and other experiments | 5.30. Sats, 10-1, Until 24th, 
| conducted by the Department including LONDON GROUP MEMBERS (EXHIBI 
sampling, investigations and surveys, and to, TION). Open until Dec, 9th this year at 
assist in the statistical analysis of results. The WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, adjoin 
appointment will be on two years probation ing Aldgate East Underground Station. 
for permanent and’ pensionable employment. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sundays 2 © 
om = oe £816 to £1,629 (including pen- 6 p.m. Closed Mondays, Admission free. 
sionable inducement pay) plus a temporary , 7. 

variable non-pensionable allowance at present eke konto bel Bont 
10% or salary (maximum £162 per annum). |i4- yorh and 20th century. — BONNARD, 
Government quarters provided when available’ - GQ ROT.  DELACROIX. MATISSE. 
at a moderate rental. Free passages for RENOIR. VAN GOGH. etc. Daily 105 
| Officer, wife and family up to cost of three Sat. 10-12. ~~, y 
adult passages. Income tax at local rates f? a fal se 
| which are much lower than in United King- MIHALIL SADOVEANU, Famous Rumanian 
| dom. Generous home leave. Qualifications) Writer, 75th Birthday Anniversary Lecture 
| required are a good degree in Mathematics at Collett’s Exhibition Room, 44, Museum 
or Statistics with some post-graduate training Street, W.C.1. Tuesday, Nov 22nd at 6.30 
in statistics, and preferably a diploma in|/P-m. by Montagu Slater, Author, and a dix 
statistics; some experience of, or training in,| Play of Sadoveanu’s works, Adm. free. 
statistical methods as applied to agricultural REASON FOR OUR HOPE, Christian 
field experiments 1s essential. The required|answer to Rationalism. Rev. John HUX- 
post-graduate training would, if necessary. TABLE, M.A., Principal, New College, Sum 
be provided for by means of a Colonial Agri-'\day, November 27th at 6.30, King’s Weigh 
cultural Probationership. Applications will; House Church, Duke St., Grosvenor S@ 
therefore be accepted from persons who (Bong St Tube). ; 

have recently graduated. Intending appli- 
cants, who should be between 21 and 40 
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is the best informed and |} 
widest-read financial weekly. 
For nearly 100 years it has 
been giving sound advice to 
investors. 


COO ROO THEORET EHS EEE HESS TESS ESOS 


Laytons Wine Merchants 
have selected ‘Felipon, 
Williams & Humberts superbly Jirv 
FINO SHERRY 
43 their Wine of the Month 
Try a glass in the Wine Bar 
2A DUKE STREET (MANCHESTER SQUARE) 

LONDON, W.! WELbeck 8808 
: 


COOPER ETE T ESET TOE EEO TETETEEE HEHE EEEEEES 


Two Free issues from 
32 1.C. House, I! Grocers’ Hall Court, 
London, E.C.2 


Seeeeereeeeseseseseasees 














years old, should write to the Director of 
Recruitment (Her Majesty’s Oversea Civil 
Service), Colonial Office. Sanctuary Build- SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 68 
ings. Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1.| ACROSS.—1 Pebble. 4 Asbestos. 10 Crew 
stating briefly personal particulars and quali-|cut. 11 Ishmael. 12 Long-legged 13 Eton, 
fications and quoting above reference. 15 Thrusts. 17 Wavered. 19 Rastrum. 21 
LARGE LONDON ADVERTISING Bertram 23 Brag. 24 Snapdragon. 27 
AGENCY requires Marketing and Market} Whatnot. 28 Camillo, 29 Skegness. 30 
Research executive aged about 30. Agency! OS!FiS. 

experience in the consumer goods field will DOWN.—1 Peculator. 2 Brenner. 3 





be an asset and a desree in Economics Lacklustre. § Spiderweb. 6 Echo. 7 Toastet. 
and/or statistics is desirable, but not}8 Solon 9 Stag. 14 Overtrumps. 16 
essential.—Please apply with full details to|Seminates. 15 Dominions. 20 Swanage 
{22 Regular 23 Bowls. 25 Pict. 26 Anos. 


| Box 2087. 
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SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, THE NURSING HOME BILL for Mrs. J.'s| INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in; THE GIFT OF GOOD TASTE. Galbraith's 
G, W, Lambert. C.B., will give his Presi-! illness was £87 Ss, But she hai to find only| Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others,| Scotch Shortbread. Baked with finest quality 
géeatial Address on ‘The Use of Evidence in| £5 7s, herself because B.U.P.A. paid the} months’ and 14 weeks" courses begin at) butter, sugar and flour its rich flavour is 
Paychicat Research’ at 6.30 p.m. on 1)rest. You can cnjoy the same benefits of} frequent interva's.—Davies’s, White Lodge,| delicious. 1 Ib, 7s. 3d., 2 Ib. 12s. 3d., post 
December at Caxton Hall (York Hall), Cax-| private treatment in illness, if you are under 2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8329). | free U.K. Galbraith’s, 70-82 High Steet, 
Westminster, Open to the pub-| 65 years of age. Write for literature. British i mod ; Ayr, ind. 
ti, Admittance free ap United Provident Association, HL/3 Provi- - egg on Fo s poe pny gow TROUBLE-FREE GIFT, Distinctive 
SPENCER F. GORE. An Exhibition of on. area Essex Street, Strand, London, | gental cultura: li lingue auxialiari del future, | printed notepaper mailed direct to your 
Pymings. & Drawings, DRAWINGS By| W.C.2. : |—61 Northcroft Road, W. Ewell, Surrey. | friends in gift packs. Good papers, attractive 
STANLEY SPENCER. ARTS COUNCIL! UNITARIANISM provides for freedom of! oxFORD AND COUNTY Seer ,| typestyles, prompt and personal attention. 
GALLERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1.! belief and use Of reason, Information, on St Gi oad etarial) Full range of samples gladly sent. J. Andrew 
til 3 Dec. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats.,| receipt of stamp S. Secretary, Postal Mis-| School, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training. | abernethie, 97 Grange Road, London, W.S, 
10-6, Tues., Thurs., 10-8, Admission Is, to} sion, 14 Gordon Square W.C.1. Grad. Course. Next term Jan. 9th. Pros YOUR GIFT PROBLEMS MADE EASY 
both exhibitions. Drawing by Stanley| wayy BUY? Listen at home to our LPs.| POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of setect from 42 assortments of food boxes 
Speneer closed Fri., Ov, | either as a member of the Library or on app. Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A.,| and hampers. From 20s. delivered to any 
TOOTH’S 0 EEN SORDOGE. Ba: before you buy. Details from Ristic Record Se pe ee ton ek ba address in Britain with your personal greet- 
Paintings by é ~ 4 . ” Library, 53 Britwell Rd., Burnham, Bucks.) 5-¥. grees @ * “| ings. Special terms for business firms.—Write 
LOTTO, RENOIR, COROT, MONET, s . | fessional exams., mod. fees, Prospectus from | i ‘s, 
BRAQUE, SOUTINE, etc, Daily 9.306.) WILLIAM BLAKE Anniversary Dinner.|@ 1)" Parker, M.A., LL-D., Dept, B92,| {of,illustrated brochure. GRAYSON'S, Dept, 
‘sis, 9.30-1.—31 Bruton Street, W.1 28th November, 1955, at the National Book | Wojicey Hall, Oxford (Est 1894) -1 ° . 
Si RSITY OF LONDON: A course of| League. 7 Albemarle Street, W.1. Guest| shes gst 
UNIVERS ‘Motivation and Cosnitive| Speaker: Professor S. Foster Damon of|ST, MARY'S HALL, BRIGHTON. 
thite lectures on Stasion? ain © . ead America, Tickets (17s, 6d.), from Hon.| Founded 1836. Church of England Public 
Faetors in 7 Not 1-F ess ta) ot 6 © given Treas., 9 Old Burlington Street, W.1. School for Girls, The following Scholarships 
Yor age sana ose a Uni — pe | for boarders will be offered on the results 
eat 'senate House, W.C.1. ADMIS oon ee Ae een Sceolar|GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Dost 
: os oe a Spring Term, 1956, 1. Three Open Scholar- : d ; ° 
SION FREE, WITHOL T TICKET.—James LITERARY ships one of £100 and two of £60 per| waste time nursing rheumatism, catarrh, 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. annum, 2. Two Scholarships for the daugh- bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats and 
emer —__________|‘FOR YEARS ['°VE MEANT TO WRITE, | ter, of clergy only of £100 and £60 per| suchlike nuisance ailments. They can be pre- 
but I've been putting it off. No time.’ For| annum. Candidates must be aged 11 and| vented, checked, relieved and remedied so 
PERSONAL things you really want to do you can always) under 13 on September Ist, 1956.—Particu-| ¢asily with the aid of garlic, that age-old 
i : ; make time. The LSJ for 35 years under the | jars are obtainable from the Head Mistress.| temedy of Nature: Renowned for 5,000 
ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The) patronage of leading newspaper proprietors| Ciosing date for entries January 24th, 1956.| Years as a powerful purifier and healer. Get 
ideal gift - all ee ——— ~— and editors, has helped thousands to success | to know Garlisol non-smell deodorised gar- 
colours of mixed shades, Direct from the) by personal tuition by correspondence, It) lic tablets, Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
largest growers in the world, From 1 @n.|may help you. It costs nothing to enquire. | Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with 
to § gms, a box. One quality only—the best. | Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., CHRISTMAS GIFTS | booklet of life-conserving information. Gar- 
Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd.,/ London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon| | lisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels-| Square, London, W.C.1, MUS, 4574, There} A CONFECTIONER’S MASTERPIECE. 
fidig Gtéen 232/233. |are LSJ students all over the world. | Finest Chocolate, Finest Hazelnuts and - = nee 
A SOUND INVESTMENT for any larder— . ; | Pure Sugar, ground together by a century-old TINNED FRUIT, TINNED SALMON. 
Raynér’s savoury Indian Mango Chutney. tats ——- _—— > i ae process, to make the most delicious rich Choice South African Apricots in heavy 
Available from all good grocers. ¥ ‘ |chocolate confection we have ever tasted. syrup, 30 oz, tins. 6 for 28s. Choice South 


| cross, Thurles - “ a 
CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder CH . Direct from the makers in Italy. Very attrac-| African Peaches in exquisite syrup. One of 
| FREN LANGUAGE & LITERATURE tive tins 1 Ib. net. 20s. From France after our the best shipments since the War. 30 oz. tims. 


hen aaad g hy yey te a —y oe by Vi buyers have made sure of the best, we offer 6 for 30s, Californian Bartlett Pears in 
Lefisés Finance Co Ltd. 4 (ts), Reece Mews, | wee, Sy Sey Sees, 8.2. }you for delivery now or later Superlative heavy syrup. Special shipment. 29 oz. tins, 6 
South Kensington, S.W.1 ‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success.| New Season's French Asorted Crystallised for 33s, Choice Q lang Pi r 
CANCER PATIENT. (551855), Poor man| NO Sales—No Fees. Send for Free Si) Fruits, Apricots. Greengages, Pears and) Slices in syrup, 20 oz. tins. 8 for 26s, Order 
(72), bedridden not strong enough to under-| ‘Know-How Guid: to Writing Success.’ B.A.| Figs. 14 oz. 10s. 6d, 14 Ib, 16s., 3 Ib, Pre-| now to avoid possible disappointment later. 
go operation and cannot afford the —— School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New! sentation 30s. Strong bevelled wood boxes.| South African Fruit Salad already sold out. 
ite foods he needs, Please help us to care| Bond Street, Lonaon, W.1. Elvas Plums, 1 Ib, 7s. 6d. Carlsbad Plums, Top grade North American Fancy Red 
for him (also thousands of other sad cases).| LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon, | + !b. 6s. 9d., 1 Ib. Ils. 6d. Marrons Glacés, Sockeye Salmon. 7}oz. tins. 6 for 40s., 12 


, i i | . 8s, 6d., by . All original fancy for 79s, All Post Paid. — SHILLING 
Jewtliery welcomed, National Society for| Theses, plays. Accuracy assured, — F.|© OZ. 8s. 6d.. 14 oz. 16s. A ' L 

Cancer Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, | Jennings, $5 Brockman Road, Folkestone. cg ofl Let —— Bion ~~ ang a LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, 
pei : LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS. 2s.) exclusive specialities, the best tinned fruit 3 : 

CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep-| per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt work. and salmon since the war, Pre-war Scotch = 


tonists, Management, Dietitian Caterers,| Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-| Shortbread fingers, Turkish Delight, Honey 
ACCOMMODATION 


Médical Secretaries. Successful postal| on-Sea, Essex. " mmo: >, When yo 

courses, Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern) STORIES WANTED by British Institute any ~ ty - as tap too Ge oe P 

Training College, Brighton 6. of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent advertises every week throughout the year ON LEITH HILL, Surrey. Furnished house 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.,| House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories| jn the ‘Spectator.’ Our good name is your! t let, 4 bed . 2 ption and study. 
afrange deferred payments for Micro’s| ate fevised by us and submitted to editors on guarantee of satisfaction, All Prices Post) Good library, telephone, garage; six guineas 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet) @ 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable paid —SHILLING COFFEEE CO, LTD.,| Pet week.—Mrs. Wilson Harris, 57 Gordos 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London,| Stories are returned with reasons for reiec-| 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. Mansions, Torrington Place, W.C.1. 

W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent|tion, Address your MS to Dept. C23 —_ , : — 
Sweet, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6993,| FRER. “The Professional Touch” concern- ALLEN-BROWN, Send for Christmas List — 
Sieaches in main towns ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept.|0f exclusive English Violet Preparations HOTELS 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POSTAGE (23. (Soap, Talcum, Perfume, Bath Salts, etc.). 
; . ° WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting Needlework and Gift Boxes. There is a S0- 

rn” ane commatcit enol, susvhassd The Regent indians ese year reputation for quality. Your friends will; BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. 

appreciate a Gift which is unique.—Allen-| Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yards sea front. 


for cash, Highest prices paid, prompt settle- rT ed P nlp eee Ww 
a - ~ = _ , oO ‘alac atc, ondon, 3. 
ment.—Write SOUTH WESTERN STAMP *, —S lene : Bis SO Gardens. Putting Green. Garages. Super- 


00., Liverton, Newton Abbot, Devon. ____ __ 











SHOPPING BY POST 






































_| Brown, Henfield, Sussex. 





HANDBAG KEPAIRS. alterations, re- 
iihings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate, 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept. “S.” 1783a 





EDUCATIONAL 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save ££ £s. Send today. 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. 


lative food, 74 gens. weekly; Xmas 94 gna. 


GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Private 
Hotel. A.A, and R.A.C. approved. Small, 


‘PERSONALITY IN A 





Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp PI.),) ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL ‘s— j serestinn @ quiet, comforiable, Tel. 61817. 

three turnings from Harrods. TRAINING for graduates and well-educated | [den sifte Seed wlan fon inet Bucy | JERSEY, C.I. WATER'S EDGE HOTEL ia 
IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy/|itls. New courses Jan. Sth. — Apply to Bureau (Dept S). BCM/BUREAU., W.C.1,| beautiful Bouley Bay. The nearest Hotel to 
iB Vital to the National Life, Please help) J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), The Prin- ’ < "| France. All the amenities of a first-class 
uw 0 Maintain the amenities of this century-| cipal. St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2) CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFER- jyxury Hotel—fine Continenta! cuisine with 
da Club fo- the service of Merchant| Arkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986, = 7 3 L, ——— onoe farm produce, Ballroom with Resident 
Seamen when ashore.—Rear Admiral (S) Sir} BADMINTON SCH WES N-| Prints, etc.—the Cocklands Fress. Burford. Orchestra, bathing, boating—and every holi- 
David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E.. THE! TRYM, BRISTOL. on een Oxford. Approval post free U.K. Prices from day delight in an atmosphere of friendly ser- 
SAILOR’S HOME and RED ENSIGN one of 100 p.a. and one of £60 p.a., and a 24d. to Is, 4d. Overprinting a speciality. | vice. Attractively illustrated brochure om me- 
CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street,’ Music Scholarship varying trom £40 to £100, PLANT TOKENS AS XMAS _ GIFTS.| Quest. Telephone : NORTHERN 777. 
London Docks, E.1. p.a, will be offered on the results of the TREES AND SHRUBS ARE ATTRAC- THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year at 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female) next Entrance Examination. This will be TIVE PERMANENT GIFTS. GIVE A Farringford, on the Isle of Wight, This 
and the Human Male sent on by post. held in March, 1956, for girls aged between); KNAPHILL TOKEN CARD _ THIS) beautiful country house famed for its good 
Write or call for our Free Price List and| 11 and 14 the following September. Full par-- XMAS; AVAILABLE AT 10s. 6d., 21s.,| food and courteous service is the ideal place 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag,| ticulars from the Headmistress. 30s., 42s. 63s, each with catalogue. Send for those who have to take a late holiday. 
4 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. | COMMON ENTRANCE, Small Coaching Cash with particulars to Knaphill Nursery. Fully licensed. A.A. & R.A.C. appointed.— 
CIGARETTE? School. Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual) Woking. Surrey. Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hotel, 
Smoke Grosvenor Tipped and double your] attention, Exceptional results past ten years. ROSEMOYNE LINENS, NOTED FOR Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312 

smoking enjoyment.—Boxes of 20 for| Sea and mountain air. Games. Prospectus THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Elegant WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near 
3s, 8d. from IVOR M CROSS. M.A.. Cantab Table Damasks, Exquisite Afternoon Tea-| Storrington, 11 miles from sea; buses pass. 
SUFFERERS FROM meal time melancholy) (lately Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA Cloths, Place Mats, Luncheon Sets, Hand Central heating all rooms. Several ground- 
are advised to try Rayner’s Indian Mango! K. K. CROSS, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange,’ Embroidered and Lace Edged Sheer Linen) floor bedrooms. Billiards table. Special terms 
Cufney, From good grocers everywhere, i ° * eer Wales Tel.: pr? of ae —. — winter residents, Unlicensed, West Chilting- 
SUPERFLUOUS : »% Mec. landyli 243. Bed Linens, Damask owels, etc. Mlustrat ton 2257, 

tolysis ee ee. Ee Ret ed poe EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| Catalogue of delightful possibilities for) 
for ever, Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or|tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre-| Christmas Gitts.—From Rosemoyne Irish 

Ws. monthly. Free trial, Write for illus,|tatial, Civil Service, Commercial, General Linens, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northera HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
particulars in free plain envelope, Vandre| Cert. of Education, etc, Also many practical Ircland. 
Lid, (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas-|(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects.| SUITABLE TO ALL—including yourself. gwyrzERLAND.—Spend your WINTER 
ew, C2 Write today for free Prospectus mentioning | notepaper printed with recipient's address, SPORTS in a delightful 18th century Chalet 
THE MEDICI GALLERIES, of Grafton X8™. or subject in which interested to| ctc——S. Roy. Printer, Station Rd.. Had- recently enlarged & renovated with every 
Sweet, London. W.1 and Thurloe’ Street, Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or) field, Manchester. comfort, run by @ young couple, Good 
South Kensington, invite you to visit their| Cal! 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 | VIOLETS Scented, Anemones Sel. blooms. cuisine, low ¢rms Ski fields, ice rink on 
Christmas display of cards, pictures, books) FRENCH, NORWEGIAN, ENGLISH. cither or mixea, 10s., 15s. or £1 boxes doorstep, ski lifts, ski schools. Brochures. 
amd other att-active gifts.—Please write for| Specialised Private Tuition by CORR. Al! posted.—COWEN, POLTESCO FLOWERS, —C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Bon 
@ Christmas Shopping Catalogue. | Exams.—Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3. | RUAN MINOR, HELSTON, CORNWALL. | Accueil, Chateau-<d’Ocx. 
ee eB rena apis. a Bic memes : 
aE a News r. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe Spectator L1p., at its Offices. 99 Gower St., Londen. 
WA. Telephone: 'Ston 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gate & Potpen Lrp., Ideal House, Argyll St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. t 

‘© any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland 2d.; overseas, 2}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1¢d.—Friday, November 18 ,1955 
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stv" The Gay Delavals 


FRANCIS ASKHAM 


ee ee 


SR The legends of the Delavals, wicked, fascinating, stage- 
: struck, dashing, unlucky. 
s Book Society Recommendation. Illustrated. 21s. 


IVOR BROWN 
12s. 6d. 


“38 Chosen Words 


A selection from his famous word-books. 


The History of Man 
ook CARLETON COON 
AR IT ‘The whole physical and cultural evolution of man... 


interesting and stimulating.’ SPECTATOR. 
Society Recommendation. Illustrated. 28s. 


The Endless Web _ Joan EVANS 


The history of the firm of John Dickinson & Co. Ltd. 
Fully illustrated. 32s. 6d. 


The Adriatic Sea 


HARRY HODGKINSON 


‘Scholarly but provocative . . . Mr. Hodgkinson’s style 
has a lyric sharpness and intelligence rare in modern 
travel literature.’ THE TIMES. Illustrated. 2\s. 


WP The Direction of War 
E. J. KINGSTON-McCLOUGHRY 


‘Examines from inter-Allied and inter-Service points oi 
view the problem of political direction and military high 
command.’ FINANCIAL TIMES. 16s 


Lift the Curtain 
DOROTHY ERSKINE MUIR 


‘Reminiscences of how she grew to womanhood as one 
of the younger of (Bishop Sheepshanks’) seventeen 
children.’ THE TIMES. Book Society Recommendation. 16s. 


Story of a Year: 1848 


RAYMOND POSTGATE 


‘The idea of seeing history through the microscope of a 
j single year is good.” THE TIMES. 
| eo O12 Book Society Recommendation. 


Adventure Road 
ALEXANDER POWELL 


‘A series of fantastic recollections skimming, kingfisher- 
fashion, from the memory, the iridescent happening of 
times, places and people.’ NEW STATESMAN. 2ls. 


Tudor Family Portrait 
BARBARA WINCHESTER 


‘A superb and untouched collection of early Tudor 
documents give a vivid picture of a merchant family in 
its setting.” THE TIMES LIT, SUPP. Book Society’s Non- 
Fiction Choice. illustrated. 25s. 


Illustrated, 21s. 
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Flight of Wild Geese 


RONALD FRASER 
The Lone Survivor Ww. H. NISBET 
(Third impression now printing) 

Less than Angels BARBARA PYM 


Autumn Term 
13s. 6d. each 


The Day of the Fox 


NORMAN LEWIS 
12s. 6d. 


JOAN WHITTY 





Marjorie Morningstar 
HERMAN WOUK 


‘An important ncvel of considerably greater scope 
and skill than The “Caine’’ Mutiny, essential reading 
for anyone interested in the development of trans- 
atlantic writing . . . this is novel-writing on an 
ample, nineteenth-century scale. And the sheer 
professional achievement of the thing is exhil- 
arating.” SPECTATOR. 640 pp. 16s. 
Third impression now ready. Top of the best-seller 
list in America (N.Y. Times Book Review). 











Coming 


The Splendour & the Havoc 


MAURICE CALLARD 


The Lilac Caprice ae 
The Rapids __zasi DAviDSON 
13s. 6d. each 

Reissued 
Hugh Dormer’s Diaries 10s. 6d. 


A Village ina Valley 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS 10s. 64. 


A History of Russia BERNARD PARES 
Ss. 


The Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp W. H. DAVIES 


10s. 6d 
The Old Man and the Sea 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
With illustrations by Raymond Sheppard and C. F. 
Tunnicliffe. 10s. 6d. 


The Land of Green Ginger 
WINIFRED HOLTBY 13s. 6d. 


Jane and Prudence BARBARA OV 
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- The Capel Letters 1814-1817 edited The Story-Teller cit sunET 

as by THE MARQUESS OF ANGLESEY, with aaa 

. <2 an introduction by SIR ARTHUR BRYANT. Occasion of Glory arTHUuR 

i Ilustrated. 18s. CALDER-MARSHALL 
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THE SILVER RUSH 


Christopher Hollis The Tactics of Abolition 


Cyril Falls 


The Canker in the Levant 


Children’s Books 


rHE SILVER RUSH 

rHE GERMAN ECONOMY PAUSES 
PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 
POLITICAL COMMENTARY Henry Fairlie 


TELL IT TO THE MARINES 
INTELLIGENCE 


STARTING FROM GENEVA 
Richard Goold-Adams 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK Pharos 


rHE TACTICS OF ABOLITION 
Christopher Hollis 


THE CANKER IN THELEVANT Opril Fails 
THE MONTAGU CASE lan Gilmour 

CITY AND SUBURBAN John Betjeman 
STRIX The Other Oliver Edwards 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





701 
702 
702 
703 


704 


704 
705 


706 
707 
708 
711 
712 








CONTEMPORARY ARTS 

THE CITY OF LONDON 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

BOOKS 

The Genius of Ovid Rex Warner 

Kippers and Champagne Jon Manchip White 
Pullman’s Progress John Holloway 

A Sunny View Walter Clemons 

New Novels H.M.Champness 

Hobbits Complete Elizabeth Leigh Pemberton 
COMPETITION 

CROSSWORD 

COUNTRY LIFE [an Niall 

CHESS Philidor 

fTHE SKELETON AT THE WAGE FEAST 


Sevenpence 


7I¢ 
719-730 
732-738 


739 
741 
742 
742 
744 
744 
746 
746 
747 
747 


Nicholas Davenport 748 


COMPANY NOTES Custos 


748 
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The City of London 














